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v= PILGRIM LESSON HELPS 


» Pilgrim Series is carefuily graded as regards method of study and of questioning. 

» Pilgrim Series follows the International Lesson Plan. 
Pilgrim Series comprises six different grades, several of which are issued in various forms to meet varying needs. 
Pilgrim Series is supplemented at the top and at the bottom by advanced courses for Adults and Beginners’ Courses, 
with picture cards for little children. 





im Series has just been enlarged by the addition of a new Primary Quarterly entitled ‘‘ Bible Stories for Little 
ildren,’’ and a Teachers’ edition of the same. 





The Pilgrim Series is one of the most complete and comprehensive, as it has long been the most carefully prepared and 
scholarly of existing aids to Bible study. 
The Pilgrim Series approaches the lessons from the standpoint of modern scholarship, and does not teach children what 
must be unlearned a few years later. 
The Pilgrim Series is used by the great majority of Congregational Sunday-schools in the United States. 
The Pilgrim Series can be examined without cost by any teacher or superintendent who cares to write for samples. 
These do not follow the regular In- 
For the Youngest The Little Pilgrim Beginners’ Course. ternational lessons, but tell some of the 


Children 


graphic and attractive way. Each 5 
cts. per quarter. 
Little Pilgrim Lesson Pictures in colors, with easy questions on the back, 24 cts. per quarter. 


Bible Stories for Little Children. Our new illustrated Primary Quarterly, 4 cts. per quarter. 
Edited by Marion Thomas. 


The Little Pilgrim Beginners’ Course Picture Cards. >) most interesting Bible Stories in a 
Edited by Frances Weld Danielson. ( 


For Junior Scholars The Junior Quarterly. In Leaflet, Abridged and Standard form, at 2 cts., 3 cts., and 4 cts. per 
quarter. Edited by Anna Burnham Bryant. New illustrations and music in 1906, 
For Intermediate The Intermediate Quarterly. In Leaflet, Abridged, Standard, and Enlarged form, 2 cts., 3 cts., 


Scholars (Main School 


4 cts, and 5 cts. per quarter. Edited by S. A. Weston, Ph.D. Recently strengthened and 
improved in many ways. 


For Adult Scholars The Senior Quarterly. In same editions and at same prices as the Intermediate. Edited by 


and Bible Classes 


For Supplementing The Pilgrim Teacher Pictures. These are reproductions from choice original photographs and 


all 


For 


Bible Class Scholars 


M. C. Hazard, Ph. D 


The Advanced Courses. 
1. The Books of the Bible with Relation to their Place in History. One yearcourse. Text- 
book, by Prof. H. T. Fowler, 50 cts., or 40 cts. in quantities. 
2, The Prophets as Statesmen and Preachers, by Professor Fowler. Six month course. 
30 cts. or 25 cts. in quantities. 
A Study of the Life of Christ, by President George B. Stewart. (See below.) Published 
in monthly installments in The Pilgrim Teacher. 50 cts. for the whole year’s course. 
40 ets. in quantities. 


are selected for the purpose of actually illustrating each lesson in a way otherwise impos- 

other Teaching sible. The teacher who uses them can hold the attention of a class when all other means 
fail. Each quarter’s package contains besides twelve lesson pictures an outline map to be 
filled in by pupils. 10 cts. per quarter. 

The Bible Lesson Picture Roll. This is the well known set of colored lithographs illustrating 
the lessons for hanging on the wall. 75 cts, per quarter. 


Teachers and The Pilgrim Teacher and Sunday-School Outlook. Edited by Rev. Charles A. Brand. Circula- 
tion larger than ever before. The most complete and valuable teachers’ help published. 
Is a Sunday-school magazine as well as a lesson help, and numbers among its contributors 
the ablest Sunday school experts in the country. Has departments for Primary and Kin- 
dergarten and Beginners’ Course Teachers, and helpful suggestions for all departments of 
Sunday-school work. 50 cts. a year. In clubs 10 cts. per quarter. 

The Teachers’ Edition of ** Bible Stories for Little Children.’? A new and valuable aid to all 
teachers of Primary Classes. 64 pages. 10 cts. per quarter. 








Do You Want to Study The Life of Christ in a Different Way Next Year? 


Then the new Advanced C , Suitable for all adult scholars, is just what you want. Itis a Study of the Life of Christ 
thorough and systematic way. It assumes that those who take it have studied the life of Christ in the regular Sunday- 
ol lessons and are to a certain extent familiar with its incidents. So it takes up such topics as The World Into Which 
s Came; The Gospels and How They Came to be Written; Jesus’ Teachings; His Personal Relationships; What Different 


isses of People Thought of Him and Why; and many other matters that deserve careful study in the Sunday-school. 


that when you are studying the life of Christ it makes a deal of difference who writes the text-book. This 
President George B. Stewart, who is superbly qualified to do it, both by his knowledge of the subject, and 


ywiedge of and experience in teaching young people. 
The lessons cover a year and are to come out in monthly installments in The Pilgrim Teacher (50 cts. a year, 40 cts. in 
t so that beside getting the necessary help for the course you will have the best help there is on the International 
les the f nagazine of general Sunday-school news and methods, and teacher training articles. This is a rare 


IS IT NOT TIME TO TAKE A COURSE OF THIS KIND 





We shall be glad to make you better acquainted with the above if you will send us your name. 


Boston The Pilgrim Press Chicago 
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TWO WAYS OF STUDYING 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Which will YOV use in 1906? 











The International Way is to use selected incidents 
from the Gospels to teach religious truth. During the 
first half of 1904 these incidents were selected from the 
first three Gospels. During the first half of 1905 they 
were taken from the Gospel of John, and during the whole 
of 1906 they are to be taken from the first three Gospels 
again. This method undoubtedly accomplishes the pur- 
pose of the Lesson Committee in the best possible manner. 
It may give great familiarity with certain events in Christ’s 
life, but, because it does not use all four Gospels together, 
it cannot possibly give a complete and connected view of 
His life as a whole. 





The Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Way is to 
study the whole life of Christ, connectedly from the four 
Gospels. This gives the scholars a comprehensive and 
complete outline view of His life from His birth to His 
ascension, with all its various incidents and teachings in 
their proper places. Such study is invaluable in giving 
one a satisfactory acquaintance with the work of Christ, 
and with the contents of the four Gospels. One good 
old deacon said, “JZ have been in Sunday school all my life, 
but have learned more about the life of Christ from these 
lessons than in all the rest of the time put together.’ Many 
others have had a like experience. 





The Difference Between These Two Methods of study may be 
seen in part by comparing the following outlines of the first fifteen or 
more lessons in each course. The gaps in the International course show 
the portions of ‘Christ’s life omitted in the first quarter. Similar omis- 
sions occur in subsequent quarters. The brackets show where two 
lessons in the International course take the place of one in the other 
course. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE STUDY UNION 








Title. The Words and Works of Jesus | Title. The Life of Christ from the 
from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Four Gospels. In Nine Parts. 


First Quarter. First Quarter. 


Parti. The Thirty Years of Pri- 
vate Life. ‘Ihe Period of Growth and 
Discipline. 


1. THe Brrtu or Joun THE Baptist. 
The Preparation for the Coming of 
Christ Completed. (Lu. 1: 5-25, 
57-80.) 


1 Tue SHEPHERDS FIND Jesus. Lu.2:] 2. Tur Birtu of Curist. The Word 
1-20. (Read Mt.1: 1-25; Lu.1: Made Flesh. (Mt. 1: 18-25; Lu 
1-80.) 1326-56; 2: 1-20; Jo.1: 1-18.) 


2. Tue Wisk Men Finpv Jesus. 
Mt. 2: 1-12, (Read Lu. 2: 3. Tuk CuHILDHOoD AND YouTH oF 
21-38.) Jrsus. His Growth and Training. 

3. Tue Boy Jesus. Lu. 2: 40-52. (Mt. 2: 1-233; Lu. 2: 21-52.) 
(Read Mt. 2: 13-23; Lu. 2: 39.) 


Part il. The Opening Events of 
Christ’s Ministry. The Work of John 
the Baptist, and the Beginnings of Faith 
in Jesus. Time, about nine months. 


4. Tue PREACHING OF JOHN THE Lap- 
rist. The Messiah’s Coming An- 
nounced, (Lu. 3: 1-18.*) 


1: 1-1r. (Read Mt. 3: 1-17; 
Lu. 3: 1-22.) 

5- Tue Temptation oF Jesus, Mt. 
4: 1-11. (Read Mk. 1: 12, 13; 
Lu. 4: 1-13.) 


4. THe Baptism or Jesus. Mk. > 
5 Tue Baptism AND TEMPTATION OF 


Jesus. His Final Preparation for 
{ His Work. (Mt. 3: 134: 11.) 


6. THe First Five Dtscipies. The 
Seginnings of Faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah. (Jo. 1: 19—2: 12.) 


Part lll. The Early Judean Min- 
istry. Christ’s Presentation of Himself 
to the Nation and His Rejection by the 
Jewish Leaders. Time, about eight 
months, y 


* Note. — References always include par- 
allel passages. 








7. Curist BecinninG His Pusrtic Min- 
IstRY. His Authority Questioned 
in Jerusalem. (Jo. 2: 13—3: 15.) 


8. CurisT IN JuDEA AND SAMARIA. 
The Baptismal Ministry, and the 
Withdrawal to Galilee. (Jo. 3: 
22—4: 42.) 


Part IV. The First Period of 
the Galilean Ministry. The Gospel 
Preached throughout Galilee, Great Popu- 
larity Won, and Bitter Hostility Aroused. 


g. CuristT BeGInNInG Work tn GALI- 
Lee. His Preaching in the Syna- 
gogues, and His Rapidly Growing 
Fame. (Mt. 4: 12-17; Lu. 3: 19, 
20; 4: 14-303 Jo. 4: 43-54.) 

6. Jesus CALLING FisHeRMEN. Lu. 


5: i-a1. (Read Mt. 4: 18-22; 10. THe Frrst Preacuinc Tour. The 


Mk. 1: 16-20; Lu. 42 14-31.) Four Called, Many Miracles 

7. A Day or Mrracties 1n CaApgEr- Wrought, and . Great Crowds 
NauM. Mk. 1: 21-34. (Read Gathered. (Mt.4: 13-16; Mk. 1: 
Mt. 8: 14-17; Mk. 1: 35-45; 16-453 5: I-tt-) 


Lu. 4: 31-41.) 


8. Jesus’ Power To ForGive. Mk.]}11. THe PuHarisers Finpinc Favutt 


2: 1-12. (Read Mt.g: 2-8; Lu. 5: with Jesus. The Beginnings of 

17-26.) Opposition in Galilee. (Mk. 2: 
1-22.) 

(See Lesson 2 in Second Quarter.) 12. THe SABBATH QugEsTiIoNn. The Phari- 


sees Plotting to Kill Jesus. (Mk 
2: 23-3: 6; Jo. 5: 1-18) 


13. Kevigsw or Lessons 1-12. 


Second Quarter. 

Part V. The Second Period of 
the Galilean Ministry. The Twelve 
Chosen, Preaching Continued, and Oppo- 
sition Increased. ‘lime, about ten months. 


14. THE CHOOSING OF THE ‘TweELveE. 
Christ Beginning to Organize His 
Kingdom. (Mt. 12: 15-21: Mk. 3: 
7-19a; Lu. 6: 12-19.) 


Mt. 5: 1-16. (Read Mk. 3: 15. Tue SERMON ON THE Mount. The 

13-19; Lu. 6: 12-26.) Subjects and Laws of Christ's 
to. THe TONGUE AND THE TEMPER. | Kingdom. (Mt. ch, 5.) 

Mt. 5: 33-48. (Read Mt. 5: 

17-32; Lu. 6: 27-36.) 


9g. Jesus Te_ts Wuo Are Biessev. 


11. Review. 


12, TEMPERANCE Lesson. Prov. 23: 
29-35. (Read Gen. g: 18-27.) 


16. Tur SeRMON ON THE Mount (Con- 
TINUED). Right Conduct toward 
God. (Mt. ch. 6.) 


Second Quarter. 


1. THe Two Founpations Mt. 7 | 17. THe SkrMON ON THE Mount. (Con- 


15-29. (Read Mt. 6: 1—7: 14; cLupep.) Right Conduct toward 
Lu. 6: 31, 37-49.) Men. (Mt. 7: 1—8: 1.) 

2. Jesus AND THE SABBATH. Mt. 12: (For this Sabbath lesson, see 12, in First 
i-t4. (Read Mk. 2: 23—3: 6;| Quarter, where it belongs, chronologic- 
Lu. 6: 1-11.) ally.) 








Inasmuch as Schools Using the International 
Lessons have studied the life of Christ in the frag- 
mentary way twice within two years, and will, if they 
keep on with these lessons, study it in the same way three 
times more in the next six years, many of them may be 
glad to try the connected way in 1906. By so doing they 
will be surprised at the added interest and value of their 
work, and at the end of the year can easily return to the 
International Old Testament Lessons for 1907, if desired. 
This opportunity of trying the Bible Study Union Lessons 
alongside the International Lessons is an unusual one, and 
will doubtless be improved by many schools. 

THe Brs_e Stupy Union Lessons are in seven grades, with three 
teacher’s helpers, thus laying the foundation for a thoroughly graded 


school, and meeting the needs of all classes of scholars from beginners 
to adults. Specimen Copies FREE. Address 


Bible Study Publishing Co., 


250 Devonshire Street . .- Boston, Mass. 
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FOR THE YOUNG 








THE MINUTE BOYS OF 
THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


By JAMES OTIS, author of ‘* Minute Boys 
of the Green Mountains,” etc. A new vol- 
ume in the Minute Boys’ Series: A 
splendid historical story for boys, full of 
interest and excitement. It is founded 
closely on fact. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 


PLUCKY JO 

By EDWARD S. ELLIS, author of ‘Our 
Jim,’’ ** Lucky Ned,” etc. From first to 
last the story makes ideal reading for boys 
who admire grit, daring, and success. I] us- 
trated by J. W. Kennedy. Cloth,12mo. $1 25 


A LITTLE COOK BOOK | 
FOR A LITTLE GIRL 


By the author of ‘‘Gala Day Luncheons.” 
It explains how to covuk so simply that no 
one can fail to understand every word, even 
a complete novice. For gi'Js of eight to | 
twelve who are learning to make plain or 
pretty dishes, it will be indispensable. 
Cloth, small 12mo. 75 ets. 








THE ARMSTRONGS 


By LAURA E,. RICHARDS, author of | 
“*Captain January,” ‘* The Merryweathers,” 
etc. Likeallof Mrs. R chards’s tales, “‘ The | 
Armstrongs” is breezy, spirited, and fasci- 
nating, and the girl will be fortunate who | 
can add it to her book-shelf. Illustrated by | 
Julia Ward Richards. Cloth, 12mo0. $1.25 


MRS. TREE’S WILL 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS, author of | 
“* Geoffrey Strong,” ‘‘ Mrs. Tree,” etc. The | 
admirers of ‘*‘ Mrs. Tree,” to which this | 
story is a sequel, will be pleased to learn 
more about the delightful heroine of that 
book. lIilustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
Tall 16mo, cloth back, cartridge-paper sides, 
gilt top. 75 ets. 


TOMMY JOYCE AND TOMMY JOY 


By HARRIET A. CHEEVER, author of 
“Lou,” “*G psy Jane,” ete. The story is 
one of the best which this popular author 
has written. Illustrated by Bertha G. David. 
son. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 


MARY ’N’ MARY 


By EDITH FRANCIS FOSTER, author of 
“ Jimmy Crow,” ‘* Puss in the Corner,” etc. 
A captivating story for young girls, by the 
author of several popular vulumes in the 
successful rebus series. Illustrated by the 
author. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 


THE BRASS-BOUND BOX 


By EVELYN RAYMOND, author of 
“Doings of Nancy,” ete. A fascinating 
story for girls by the author of many popu 
lar books for young readers. Illustrated by 
D. W. Horne. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1905 
The King of Juveniles 


In addition to an interesting miscellany of | 
stories and sketches, it contains over two | 
hundred full-page illustrations, including | 
six bandsome color-plates. | 
Small 40, illuminated board covers, $1.25 | 
Cloth, full gilt, chrumo sides, gilt edges, $1 75 





| 
| 








| 
| 
For Sale by all Dealers 
! 


DANA ESTES & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON | 


8end for Catalogue 


Dr. Amory H. Bradford’s New Book 





THE 


INWARD LIGHT 


“This is a work which stands in sharp contrast 
with the usual theological literature. 
maintaining some set doctrine or line of conduct, 
it is a strong plea for self-revelation and individual 
conscience. It is not, however, antagonistic to church 
or creed, but is, in a sense, supplementary to them ’ 


Instead of 


? 


—Chicago Tribune. 


“His words will set his readers thinking. . . . His discussion of the 
divine spirit dwelling in and inspiring humanity not only makes for a 
deeper realization of lifz’s highest opportunities, but aids in strengthen- 
ing the resolution to use them.”—Mewark News. 


12mo, cloth, $1.20 net. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., = 


Postage 10 cents extra. 


NEW YORK 














What People Say About Congregational Work 





Greatly Improved in Appearance 


“ Tam glad to see the improved appearance of 
Congregational Work. 1 will gladly recomm-nd 
it Luis year.” Maine. 


‘Tam pleased with the better paper and gen- 
erally improved appearance of Congregational 
Work, aud shall be glad to preseut the matter 
ot subscriptions to my people.” Connecticut. 


“The paper is greatly imoroved; itis giving 
facts ins'ead of dissertations. I[ venture to 
suggest still further progress along that line ”’ 

California. 


“JT am receiving many favorable comments 
upon the improveim nt of the paper. Tue nu- 
merous ilustrations add greatly to the interest.” 

New Hampshire. 


‘‘The last issues have been so much improved 
in quality, aS well as tn appearance, that I shall 
invite the people to take it fur themselves. If 
you wil be kind enough to send me a huadred 
of the subscription envelopes, they may ve use- 
ful.” Connecticut. 


A Splendid Missionary Helper 


**T have succeeded in making a few of these 
people believe, as I believe myself, that Congre- 
gational Work is the best misstunary publica- 
tion that busy peuple can introduce in their 
homes. Oregon. 


“A special conference of the officers of unions 
was called at the close of the public session, 
where reports of ecummittees ou resolutions 
were given. A Woman’s page in Conyrega- 
tional Work was considered. The di.cussien 
brought out the fact that the work of the uniens 
woukt be serteusly bindered if Congregational 
Work stspended pudlhe ition ; that mauy Unions 
use it eatirely aud could not place a more ex- 
pensive Magazine amovg their churches. 1t was 
the sense of the conference that the officers of 
unious mty do effective missionary work by 
iucreasing the circulation of Congregutional 
Work.” Meeting of National Womans Home 

Missi nary Unions at Des Moines. 


“* We have more than doubled our missionary 
offering of 1902 duriug 1903 I credit several 
copies uf Congregational Work as factors in this 
increase.” Muine. 





Very Highly Valued 


‘The most for your money I ever knew of.” 
New York. 


“Many of us think this paper should be en- 
larged and the different missionary magazines 
cauceled.”’ Massachusetts. 


“I wish I could put acopy of this cheap but 
excell-nt paper in each home represented in my 
chureb and cougregation.” Pennsylvania. 


‘Tt is a grand little paper.” Connecticut. 


One of the most valuable of mediums for the 
chureh work ever put out. I like to read it and 
keep in touch with the Churen [ love, though 
now I belong to a Presbyterian church.” 

Florida. 

**It is the only paper I have ever attempted to 
get up aclub fur. So you msy know mv estima- 
tion of it.” Missouri. 





Ought to be in aff Our Families 


“T wish pastors would urge its introduction 
into more families. Tue churches n-ed to be 
introduced to the valuable articles in the paper ” 

Wisconsin. 


“We can get some missionary intelligence and 
stimulus into some househoids wuen we could 
not do it ia any other way’ It 1s an excellent 
method of tract distributiun.”’ Connecticut. 


“T value the paper very highly and wish I 
could afford to send it into a thuusand homes.” 
Michigan. 


“*T willdo what I can for Congregational Work, 
for 1 believe that all you claim four it is ~~. : 
tlinois. 





Only Ten Cents a Year in Clubs of Ten or more Subscribers. We mail it direct to subscrib- 
ets if you send list of addresses. Your church will be greatly helped by it. Why not puta 
copy into every family in 1906? Congregational Work, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











What They Ae 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


» PROF. AMOS R. WELLS 
Sample Chapters —“ How to Get Home Study”; “The Last Five 
Minutes ”; ““ What To Do with Backward Scholars”; “ What 
To Do with the Harder Lessons,” Etc. 





How to Solve Them 










“Intensely practical,”’ says Bishop Joha H. Vincent. 






“The author is a genius in suggestive powers,” writes Rev. F. N. Peloubet. 





** No worker can read this volume without feeling its stimulating influence,” says Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 


**Its first chapter, ‘How To Get Home Study,’ is more than worth the price of the book.” Rev. Rufus 
W. Miller. 297 Pages. Indexed. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 20 soviston sr. 










CHICAGO OFFICE, 
192 MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Old Pewter, Brass, Cop- 
per and Old Sheffield 
Plate 
By N. HUDSON MOORE 


With more than 75 full-page 
plates. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; 
postpaid, $2.18. 


Home Furnishings : 
Practical and Artistic 
By ALICE M. KELLOGG 


With 32 full-page illustra- 
tions from _ photographs. 
Cloth, 12mo0, $1.50 net; post- 
paid, $1.65. 


Chats on English China 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. With colored frontis- 
piece, more than 80 illustra- 
tions, and more than 150 old 
china mirks. $2 00 net; post- 
paid, $2.16. 


The Oriental Rug Book 
By MARY CHURCHILL RIPLEY 


Large 12mo, cloth, with 8 
illus‘rations in color and 
more than 100 in black and 
white. The most complete 
and the most fully illustrated 
book on the subject. WiTa 
MANY NEW FRKATURES. $3.00 
net; postpaid, $3.20. 


For the Home-Maker 




















O YOU KNOW about ¢hat fine Oriental rug; that 

bit of old china that graces your sideboard; the old 
piece of glowing mahogany that is an heirloom in your 
family ; ‘he beautiful dace that was a part of your grand- 
mother’s wedding gown ; or the other things that make up 
the beauty and distinctiveness of the home? %{Do You Love 
AND APPRECIATE the o/d things above the new, but remain 
afraid to indulge your collector’s spirit lest something be 
foisted upon you that is not genuine? {{ THESE Books 
Were Mave To Hep You. They have been prepared 
by experts with special reference to the needs of the 
amateur, and contain a GREATER AMOUNT OF RE- 
LIABLE INFORMATION THAN ANY SIMILAR 
BOOKS, in simple language and at a reasonable price. 


Write today for further information, circulars and 
sample illustrations 








The Old Furniture Book 
By N. HUDSON MOORE 
Large 12mo, cloth, with 
more than 100 illustrations, 
chiefly from photographs of 
rare pieces. $2.00 net; post- 
paid, $2.18. 


Chats on Old Furniture 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN 

Large crown 8yvo, cloth, 

gilt top, with more than 100 


illustrations. $2.00 net; post- 
paid, $2.18. 


The Old China Book 
By N. HUDSON MOORE 
Large 12mo, cloth, with 
more than 150 illustrations, 
$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.18. 


Serving and Waiting 
By ELEANOR MARCHANT 


With 12 full page illustra- 
tions from photograpbs. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.20 net; post- 
paid, $1.35. 


The Lace Book 
By N. HUDSON MOORE 


A Practical Guide for all 
owners and lovers of lace. 
Quarto, cloth, beautifully 
decorated and printed, with 
more than 100 full-page illas- 
trations, $5.00 net; postpaid, 
$5.30. 











FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 East 16th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Seeing Our New Possessions Through the Eyes of a Trained Journalist 


“AN OBSERVER 
IN THE PHILIPPINES:” 


THE LATEST WORD FROM THE PEARL OF THE ORIENT 


By REV. JOHN BANCROFT DEVINS, D.D., 
Editor of The New York Observer 


Dedicated to President Roosevelt 











VITAL PROBLEMS and HOW THEY ARE MET 


A volume of more than 400 pages of intensely interesting matter, based 
upon personal observations, anid treating of political, educational, social and 
spiritual conditions. An appendix containing extracts of addresses by Presi- 
dent McKinley, President Koosevelit, Juige Parker, Secrstary Hay, Ex-Secre- 
tary Root, Secretary Taft aud Governor Wright. Hindsomely bound. Well 
printed. Sixty-four full-page illustrations. Price, $200. 








Secretary Taft Contributes the Foreword, in which he says: 
“ The work which Doctor Devins has done as a result of his visit to the 
Philippine Islands in writing this volume is an exceedingly useful one. 
1 have examined the manuscript with as much eare as I could give it in 
the very shurt time which other duties permitted, and it seems to me 
that he has told the story of the Philippine Islands and of the conditions 
existing there with as earnest a desire to reach the truth as possibl-.” 

The direct work of the Government to help the Filipinos, and the 
successful «fforts of the Protestant Missionary bodies, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the Bible, Missionary und Seamen’s Socie- 
ties are treated with thoroughness. The many full page illustrations 
will be greatly enjoyed by those wishing to see the faces of the men 
who are establishing law and «rder and righteousness in the Philip- 
pines. The record of the beautiful services rendered by a thousand 
American teachers will make every American proud of his fellow- 

countrymen. The chapter on the Duty of the American Church is a 

ringing call to the Church to send her best men and women inte Gov- 
ernment positions; into the teaching force and into the Mission 
Churches, and then to follow them with earnest prayer. 

The book is interesting and inspiring. It wil! awaken patriotism 
and a realizing sense of the great misslun of our own country to the 
natives of the Philippines. 


FOR SALE BY- 


Rev. JOHN BANCROFT DEVINS 


156 Fifth Ave., New York . .. And sent postage paid to any 
address in the Postal Union for the price named. May be obtained 
Sree under certain conditions—particulars upon request. 














TheAtlantic Monthly 


FOR DECEMBER 


(PUBLISHED DECEMBER ist) 
CONTAINS 
RICHES: A Christmas Essay, By Edward S. Martin 
HENRY IRVING, . . . By Talcott Williams 
IS THE THEATRE WORTH WHILE? By James S. Metcalfe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE TENEMENTS, 
By Elizabeth McCracken 


Five Short Stories, Verse, Book Reviews, Essays 
and the Contributors’ Club 


SOME FEATURES FOR 1906 
THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS 


What personal qualities are essential. under modern conditions, for emi- 


nent service in the law, in the ministry, in medicine, etce.? This question will 

be answered by distinguished representatives of these scataasiane 

THE IDEAL PHYSICIAN, . ° ‘ By William Osler 
“Rey ius Professor > of Medicine in Oxford University. 


THE IDEAL MINISTER, . ° . By Charles Cuthbert Hall 


President of Union Theological Seminary, New York 


THE IDEAL LAWYER and THE IDEAL JOURNALIST 


Will be the subjects of later papers. 


STRIKING SINGLE ARTICLES 
CAMPING WITH THE PRESIDENT, . By John Burroughs 


The stury of President Roosevelt’s sojourn in the Yellowst -ne. 


EXPLORATION, . ° ° - By N.S. Shaler 
Professor Shaler sums up the ‘motive $, results, and future possibilities 
of the exploring impulse. 


RUSSIA AFTER THE TREATY, . By Herbert H. D. Peirce 
Third Assistant Secretary of State 
JAPAN AFTER THE TREATY, . .. By K. Asakawa 


Author of ** The Russo-Japanese U- nfirct.”” 


OUR ANXIOUS MORALITY, . ° By Maurice Maeterlinck 
DO WORLD’S FAIRS PAY? . By Talcott Williams 


SPECIAL OPFFER—Three issues, October, November and December, 
1905, will De sent free to new subscribers for 1906, 


35e. @ copy. $4.00 per year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Mir-sions, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, asurer; John Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second 8c.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. aud 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and ———. 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates a 
anuuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D, Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D , Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second st., New York. Missions inthe 
United States, evangelistic aud educational at the South 
and in the West, amoung the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 © Jongregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Saile St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Tweuty -second St., New York C ity. 


THE “ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charies 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Secretary Emeritus ; Charies ‘E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 2zud St , New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
Ss House, Boston, Mass, ; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

: A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead,U orrexponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Cungregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 


LISHiNG SOCIETY, Cougregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. ii. Tewksbury, Treasurer. 


The Missi onary Depariment sustains Sunday school mis- 
siouaries, furnishes lesson heips, libraries aud other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy scho »js eager gos 
or at reuuced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Busivess Department. Atl contributious from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

The Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes 7ne Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
schuol papers, books fur Sunday school aud home re: 

ing, Revords and Requisites fur churches and Sunday 

chvois, and seils the buoks of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is eutirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periudicals should be sent to the 
C. 8.8 & Pub. society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUN 
(Corporate na ue “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Uhurehes of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. stinison, D. D.; Secretary, Rev Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel KB. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. Presideut, Rev, Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Cungreygational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral anu religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Bostou Sea- 
mau’s Friend society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIRTY, 
No. 609 Congregatioual House, Rev. F &. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Voit, Treasurer. 

THE ©. -NGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, establisheu by the Massachusetis General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
Rosin supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charies 

B. Kice, Secretary. 

ROARD OF MINISTERIAL Boston, Mass. Be- 
quems solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
woud, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emric h, 609 Congregational House 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and viciuity (incorporated). Its object is the estab. 
lishment and a" of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday schools tn Buston aud its suburbs. 
Charies H. Rutan, Pres.; \. KE. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


AID, 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega 
tional H use. Miss Sarah Louise’ Day, Treasurer ; 
E. Harriet stanwood, Hume Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 


ton, Koum 60L Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Svren, Treasurer, 1¥ Greenville St., Roxbury. 
Seeing 


IT-"sWORTH Using 


Horthfield hymnal 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS. 


SALE DOES COoOOD 


IT by Ss E DOES 
nts ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Yorthfleld Schools” on every copy sold. 
CLorn Bounn, $25 per 100, 30c. postpaid. 
Returuable vane bles mailed to “earuest ingui 
Pu'lished by the publishers of the famons “Gospel Hymns.” 


THE BIGLOW "k MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


SS 
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taught. 
SCRAP ALBUMS 


colors of the originals. 5% x 6 inches in size. 


Western Office, CHICAGO 
192 Michigan Avenue 








Mm) scholars Wilde’s Bible Pictures. 


home work on their Sunday-school lessons ? @ Use Wilde’s Bible Pictures in 
connection with our Scrap Albums in which they can write out the lesson 


Price, 1 cent each. Postpaid 
Send for catalogue of pictures. Size of cards, 6 x 8 in. 
These have board covers, cloth flexible back, and contain 70 leaves, 
size 7 x 814 inches. 
Price, 10 cents each (5 cents additional for postage). 


MADONNA CALENDAR 


Size of Calendar, 11 x 1 





W.A. WILDE COMPANY 


WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


Do you want to hold the attention 
a class of restless boys or girls ? 

@ Use Wilde’s Bible Pictures in 

the class. 

Do you want to have afull attendance 

of your class each week? @ Give your 


Do you want your class to do good 


A beautiful three-sheet Calendar on which are Ko 
three reproductions of famous masterpieces in 


in. Price, $1. 25 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston Street 











To the Readers of The Congregationalist 


N most of the homes reached by this paper there is some one who 
would be glad to know the liberal offers made by the \publishers 
of Scribner’s Magazine to those who secure subscriptions for it. 


SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE IS KNOWN THE WORLD 


OVER. 


IT SELLS FOR $3.00 A YEAR-NO LESS. 


{T IS EASY TO CET SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR IT. 


If you will send us your name and address and mention this 
paper we will send you an interesting review of the Magazine’s con- 
tents for a number of years, containing over one hundred half-tone 
reproductions of its noted illustrations, and at the same time tell you 
about some of the interesting things to appear in the Magazine in 
the near future and how you can best secure subscriptions. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 








‘*To say peg s Bible is 
Yet the Oxford 
The New Editions will fF 


an Oxford is sufficient. 

keeps on improving. 

prove a delightful surprise.’’ 
—Christian Nation, 1904. 





JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 20th Century Helps ar- | 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. al Order. 


OXFORD 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New Helps Under One Alpha- § 
bet. : f 
~The most ; complete and best 
arranged of, all the helps in vari- | 

ous Bibles.’’ 





ND FOR CATALOGUE 7 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
AMERICAN BRANCH “ 

91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York ! 





BY MARCARET E. SANCSTER 


THE STORY BIBLE 


5z2 pages, 12 color drawings,$2 net (postage 17cts ) 


MOFFAT, YARD & Co., NEW YORK 











THE MIND OF CHRIST 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent free; Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith; Vassar, Wellesley. 

peat Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

Eee t Ball, Tennis, Fieid Hockey, Horseback 
ng. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











JUST ISSUED! 


‘A quart in a pint measure.’ 


Brevier Black Faced 


Large type in small compass, 
Ready August, 1905 9 
Pearl, Black Faced Type 
Size, 54%4X3% inches 
A wonderful clear type in a small- 
$1Z€ 000, 


The Oxford Bijou 
Gospels 


Size of page, 2X1% inches 
Printed in Large Clear Type on the 
Famous O. vford India Paper 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 
Leather binding, 50 cents each 
The set in leather case, $2.50 





OXFORD ECGITION 





Religious Notices 

THE DalILY SERVICE has been resumed at Central 
Chu:ch, Newbury aud Berkeley Streets. This half-hour 
service begins at 4.30, and consists of evening prayer, 
devotional organ musi¢ and a brief address A gene erat 
invitation is heartily given. (No service Saturday.) 

JOHN HOPKINS DENISON, Mnister. 
MARKHAM W. STACKPULE, Associate, 
Unsere, ACCURATE AND CLEAR. Rev. Elihu Grants 
formerly a resident in valestine, has pepaed 
oe “his own photographs a special illustrated lecture 
on Peasant and Village Life in Palestine Today. This 
and his other lectures have the high commendation of 
Palestine experts. They are very helpful to Christian 
workers. Mr. Grant succeeds in showing with his views 
a Dew and vivid picture of Paiestine life that is both 
true and fascinating. The people are shown in their 
daily life. Address him for terms, references, etc., 
Saugus, Mass. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833: Object: to. 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains aud missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leadi ig seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for o tguing vessels 

Life Boa hes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend an 

life Boat. 

Contributions to.eustain.its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are r-quested to Ld made direct to 
the maiu office of the society at New Yo 

Rev. Dr CHARLES 4. STODDARD, Present. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 
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HAVE YOU 


READ 


The book of the year? 


RELIGION and POLITICS 


A Volume of Sermon Essays 


By ALGERNON S. CRAPSEY, S. T. D. 
Rector St. Audrew’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


If there were nothing but the twelfth 
sermon-lecture in the book, it would be 
worth a prominent place in every 
private library.— Syracuse Herald. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25 ret. By mail, $1.37 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York 


DEFICIENT CHILDREN. 


Means and Methods of Treatment to Suit 
aricd Cond:tions and O:rcumstances. 

The most efficient treatment for children 
who are mentally back ward or deficient is that 
which is given at the Bancroft-Cox lratning 
Schoul, Haddonfield, N. J. Remarkable re- 
sults have been attained here in cases that 
appeared hopeless, 

hen conditions make it impossible or un- 
desirable that the child be sent from home, a 
trained teacher can be detailed from the school 
and apply at your home the system of treat- 
ment followed at this institution. 

Another plan by which any deficient child 
may be properly trained and benefited is 
through the Corresponding Course of Instruc- 
tion conducted by the Bancroft Training 
School. This course, by a system of instruc 
tion fitted to ind vidual cases, qualifies a 
mother or other person in the home to teach 
and train achild according to the principles 
that have accomplished such beneficial results 
at the school. 

A book giving a general outline for the treat- 
ment of back ward and deficient children in the 
home wili be sent on receipt of 50cents. This 
bouk is, of course, general in its application 
and not snecific. as is the regular instruction 
course. Fall details of the Correspondence 
Course and illustrated circular describing the 
work of the resident school an: sp¢cial teach 
ers can be had upon request addressed to Miss 
Margaret Bancroft, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, vuil 8, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


tacilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 





HIGHLAND HALL 


ower) A homelike sanatorium 
am foralimited number of 
patients, located in a 
healthful and attract- 
ive suburb of Koston, 
Experienced nurses 
and resident physician 
in charge. <xcelient 
cuisine. House situ- 
— ated on high ground, 
and equipped with all 
modern improvemeuts couducive to the recovery of 
patients. Address 


S. L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 








Hutchings-W otey 
Organ Co. 
Boston, sHlass. 


HICH-CRADE PIPE 
pneumatic ORCANS ss ccecraic 





New Yor« BOSTON PittsBURGH 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDA@8S.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new adirent 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts busi rom reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
| of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot unde 
gate the truth of all statements made in its advertisi 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Vongregationalist is not an indorse- 
ment Lf The C egationalist. It is good Congrega- 

octrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter It entitle it to have. 








Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class matl, Composition by Thomas Todd 
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4 Note This Column Each Week! 


Important Essays 
' Studies. Etc. 

















The Makers of English Fiction 
Cloth, $1.50 net. W. J. DAWSON 

“Mr. Dawson knows his subject theroughly, 
having been an Omuivorous reader and possess- 
iug a memory as retentive as Macaulay’s. He 
is a literary man of nnpressionabie mind and 
acute judgment. His style is a perpetual delight 
for clearness, variety, force and rhythm. is 
book is the work of a real critic and a master of 
style.”"— New York Evening Sun. 


The Universal Elements of the 
Christian Religion 


Cloth, net $1 25. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 

“ One of the great religions books of the sear, 
even perhaps of the decade.”—The Homtletic 
Review. 

“ This book shows the author at bis best. It 
may be well doubted whether a str nger puttin 
of the case for the rights of essential truths anc 
forces to recognition in the world conquest has 
been written for a generation.”—Christian City. 


Self Control: tts Kingship and Majesty 


Decorated, 12mo, Cloth, gilt top, net $1.00. 
WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 
A permanent form for these robust essays 
on a right attitude toward life, heretofore 
published in separate booklets. 
“Should sell by tens of mil ions. It’s just the 
— universally needed.—Philadelphia Tete- 
grapa. 


A World Without a Child 


A Story for Women and for Men. 
16mo Cloth, 
net 50e. COULSON KERNAHAN 
Mr. Kerpahan is daring, for he has had the 
courage to put in vivid language the logical 
outcome of ‘race suicide.”” Over half a mil- 
lion of Mr. Kernahan’s previous booklets 
have been sold 


The Finest Baby in the World 


Being letters from a man to himself about 
his child. New edition. Illuminated. 
Art cover, 16mo, net 50c. THEADORER 
A little gem of literature and philosophy- 
It might have been called “reveries of a 
father.” It puts in charming words the feel- 
ings that quicken the pulses of every parent. 


The Culture of Simplicity 


By the autnor of “ Heav-nlv Harmonies.” 
Cloth, net $1.00. MALCOLM J. McLEOD 

“The first suspicion of imitation is quickly 
dispelled. More vivacious, more practical for 
the American reader than * The Simple Life.’ 
It explains more clearly how the life may be 


lived.” — Congregationalist. 

H A Study of a 
When Joy Begins © woman's Lice. 
Half vellum, 


net 50e. CLARA E, LAUGHLIN 


A charming sequel, both in point of story 
and period of lite, to “* The Evolution of a 
Girl’s Ideal.” 


Paths to Power oF. w. GuNsAULus 
2d Edition, 12mo, Cloth, net $1 25. 

* Not till now has Dr. Gunsaulus put a volume 
of bis discourses into print. Op reading thém 
one is disposed to concede his right to the place 
assigned him by Prof. Wilkinson in the list with 
— —— as Beecher, Brooks, Spurgeon.”’— The 
Outlook. 


' . 

Loyalty: The Soul of Religion 
12m9, Cloth, netg$1.00 J.G. K. MCCLURE 

“ Dr. MeCinre sets forth the idea with ac'ear- 
ness not surpassed in literature,and in a great 
va' fety of i lustration, argument and appeal.”— 
Newo York Observer. 

sunt A Drama of the 

The Divine Tragedy * nest 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.00. PEYTON H. HOGE 


The author’s ambition is “to tell in the 
most vivid and practical form for mea livin 
in the world today the story of Jesus o 
Nazareth in its culminating scenes. 


What Frances Willard Said 
Clon, net Edited by ANNA A. GORDON 


World’s Vice-President of the W. C. T. U. 

Selections of most striking statements on 
a great variety of topics, and repre senting 
the many really remarkable quali ies of 
America’s “ uncrowned queen ” of women. 





ALL FROM OUR LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 80 Wabash Ave. 





¥ Next Announcement—Fictien 
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Some of the New Holiday Publications 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN “THE CATHEDRAL SERIES.” TWO NEW VOLUMES IN “THE 
ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE” SERIES. 


Th 6 ATHEDR AL il Uniform with “ The Art of the Vatican,” “ The Art 
of the Louvre,” etc. 


pian 5 “The ART of the 


Author of ‘‘ The Cathedrals of Northern France,’’ etc. NATIONAL GALLERY 


(LONDON). 
and MARY KNICHT POTTER’S 


The ART of the VENICE 
ACADEMY 


Each one volume 8vo, decorative 

cover, profusely illustrated in duo- 
gravure from photographs se- 

lected by the author, boxed, 
net, $2.00. 


RED FOX 


The Story of His Adventurous 

Career in the Ringwaak Wilds and 
of His Final Triumph Over the Ene-, 

mies of His Kind. 

Charles C. D. Roberts’s First Long 

Animal Story 
Square 12mo, decorated cover. With 50 full- 
page illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull. $2.00. 





























With 80 illustrations from original drawings and many minor 
decorations by BLancHE McManus. Boxed, net, $2.00. 


The GATHEDRALS of 
NORTHERN SPAIN 


By CHARLES RUDY 


With 32 reproductions in duogravure 
from photographs selected by the au- 
thor and many designs and decora- 
tions by BLANCHE McManus. 


MRS. JIM 


AND 


MRS. JIMMIE 


By STEPHEN CONRAD 
Author of “The Second Mrs. Jim,” etc. 


THE 
BIBLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


A HISTORY OF BIBLICAL ART 
By ESTELLE M. HURL 


Author of 
“THE MADONNA IN ART,” etc. 


Profusely illustrated in duogravure from photo- 
graphs selected by the author, of 43 of the 
old masters. Boxed, net, $2.00. 
** An authoritative text, together with the 
beautiful, well-selected illustrations, 
make this an art book of the 
greatest value and 





















With frontispiece in colors. $1.50. 
Another altogether delightful “ Mrs, Jim” Book. 






interest.”’ 







“ The reader gives himself up eagerly to the charm of 
Prof. Roberts’s delightful style, and becomes wholly 

absorbed in the fascinating adventures of Red Fox.” — 
F. Dana REED in Brooklyn Eagle. 


“ Plenty of good fun and real humor in this book. Also 
plenty of simple pathos and keen depiction of human nature. 
Full of a natural, wholesome philosophy of life. To be warmly 
commended.”—Chicago Record-Herald, 


L. C. PAGE @ COMPANY—AIl Bookstores—— BOSTON 


THE AMERICAN BOARD 


Haystack Centennial Campaign 























What would these five young men 
do for Foreign Missions if they were 
in the churches today? 


The five young men who held the 
Prayer Meeting at the Haystack were: 


SAMUEL J. MILLS 
JAMES RICHARDS 
FRANCIS L. ROBBINS 
HARVEY LOOMIS 
BYRAM GREEN 


1. As Laymen 
2. As Pastors 


We invite answers to this question. 























OUR AIM—ONE MILLION DOLLARS IN 1905--6 
“WE CAN IF WE WILL” 





The words we have taken as our motto for the year, ‘‘We Can If We Will,’’ are the words of 
Samuel J. Mills to the five Williams College students when they were appalled by the magnitude 
of the task before them in carrying the gospel to the heathen. Our task is easier than theirs. We can 
raise a million dollars if we will. What will YOU do to help ? , 


Donations for first two months of year are $83,457.06, an increase of $25,198.47 over last year. The 
same rate of increase continued would give us an advance of $150,000 for the year from this source alone. 


WE HAVE A WORKABLE PROPOSITION 
WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


Frank H. Wiaarn, Treasurer. Cornetius H. Patron, Home Secretary. 
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« Thanksgiving 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN ‘ WwW) 
A For morning and the hopes of day; 
( For hours to work and houts to play; ) 
For courage and contentment here; 
For trust to strengthen, joy to cheer :— qW) 
We praise Thee, Lord! 
ii WW 
am For evening and the duties done; \ 
(i) For every strife of conscience won; )) 
For hours to dream and hours to rest; 
a For all Thy love made manifest :— )) 
aa We bless Thee, Lord! 

* 
A For home and those who love us there ; Z 
ai For friends and kindred everywhere; Ww 
al For life and for the life to be, WZ 
ay Eternal fellowship with Thee :— Wy 
Ail We thank Thee, Lord! \ 
i) - «Wy 
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Why Give Thanks 


Next week’s holiday is a national one. Without forget- 
ting our individual blessings and home joys this day is set apart 
for foremost consideration of those which call for the grati- 
tude of the whole people to the Great Giver. This holiday is 
for thanksgiving. It is not appointed for a fast but a feast. 
We may appropriately consider how the gifts we acknowledge 
as a nation may be preserved and increased. But it is not 
observing the day for national thanksgiving to concentrate 
attention on the sins confessed and unconfessed of which we 
are guilty, or to magnify the perils which threaten society and 
endanger the stability of government. There are times fit for 
that duty, but Thanksgiving Day is the one day of the year 
appointed for a different purpose. What then are the chief 
causes why all the people should praise God as this year draws 
to its close? 

Prosperity. It is the greatest of any year in our history. 
Never before were farms so fruitful, mines yielding such 
stores of wealth, mills and factories so busy, men so generally 
employed, labor so abundantly rewarded. 

Praise waiteth for thee, O God. ... 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; 
And thy paths drop fatness. 
They drop upon the pastures and the wilderness; 
And the hills are girded with joy. 
The pastures are c!othed with flocks; 
The valleys also are covered over with grain; 
They shout for joy, they also sing. 

Peace. There is no strife within our borders. Our na- 
tional flag is as much honored in one part of the country as in 
another. Our President during this year has been greeted 
with overflowing enthusiasm in New England, in the Interior 
States, in the far West and in the South, and sectional barriers 
have melted away as he has proclaimed an era of peace and 
good will to men founded on national righteousness. This 
generation has never before seen so great harmony in the 
United States of America as exists in this year of our Lord 
1905. 
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A devastating war between two great nations on the ter- 
ritory of a third’ has been brought to an end, and our own 
nation has been most influential in securing the peace whose 
terms have been agreed on in one of our own cities by the 
representatives of the empires opposing each other. No 
armies now face one another in warfare anywhere in the 
world. 

Let the people praise thee, O God; 
Let all the people praise thee. 
The earth hath yielded its increase; 
God, even our God, will bless us. 
God wi | bless us, 
And all the ends of the earth shall fear him. 


Power. Our nation is recognized today as a. mighty 
leader among all the nations. It has come into a place of 
power which its people in the last century hardly dreamed 
of, and which, even in this year, is a surprise to mankind. It 
has preserved the integrity of the Chinese Empire, and has 
reversed the policy of mighty kingdoms; and its power has 
been exercised, not for its own aggrandizement, but for the 
welfare of all mankind. Oppressed peoples turn to us for 
deliverance, and those greedy for spoil halt at our word. 


Sing unto God, sing praises to his name; 
Cast up a highway for him that rideth through the deserts; 
His name is Jehovah; and exult ye before him. 
A father of the fatherless and a judge of the widows, 
Is God in his holy habitation. 
The God of Israel, he giveth strength and power unto his people. 
Blessed be God. 


Patriotism. This year is witnessing a moral renewal, an 
awakening sensitiveness to honor in business, integrity in 
government and a new consciousness of civic responsibility, 
which has found expression at the polls as well as in pulpits 
and on platforms. Bosses have been overthrown, combina- 
tions of thieves and plunderers broken up, forces of intemper- 
ance have been overcome in cities all over the land. The 
people are rallying around honest and self-sacrificing leaders, 
are striving for higher ideals in government, are moving to 
protect the weak and promote the nobler interests of their 
fellowmen. 

Thou liftest me up above them that rise up against me; 

Thou deliverest me from the violent man; 


Therefore will I give thanks unto thee, O Jehovah, among the nations 
And will sing praises unto thy name. 


Piety. There are prayers for religious quickening, and 
signs of its coming, in so’ many places that those who are 
watching for new revelations from God are persuaded that 
we are entering on a new era of national reaching after 
spiritual ideals. Christians of all names are coming into 
closer fellowship for united effort to impart the blessings of 
the gospel of Christ to all men. 

They shall praise Jehovah that seek after him; 
Let your heart live forever. 
All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn unto Jehovah, 
And all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before thee. 
For the kingdom is Jehovah’s 
And he is the ruler over the nations. 

Our material wealth is great and growing, but our great- 
est cause for thanksgiving is that this wealth does not satisfy ; 
that there is abroad in the Jand an unsatisfied longing for the 
things that fulfill divine ideals in men. The number is mul- 
tiplying of the pour in spirit, the meek, the merciful, the 
peacemakers, those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, those who are persecuted for righteousness sake—whose 
is the kingdom of heaven, who shall be called sons of God. 
Therefore 

1 will praise the name of God with a song, 
And will magnify him with thanksgiving. 


Let heaven and earth praise him 
The seas and everything that moveth therein. 
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Event and Comment 


Gems EGIE HALL held last week as 
thoroughly representative an assem- 
bly of Christian ministers, teachers and 
laymen of the Protes- 
tant churches of the 
United States as has 
yet been gathered on this continent. A 
wide range of religious themes was ably 
considered, and while deep theological 
subjects were speculatively and experi 
mentally discussed during the seven days’ 
sessions, they were at no time treated as 
apart from the life of the nation facing 
today’s problems in church, home, busi- 
ness, school, government, social and in- 
ternational relations. It was an impress- 
ive demonstration of Christian harmony 
that these discussions were carried on 
without a note of discord, with full toler- 
ation of differences of belief and admin- 
istration, with unity of affirmation of 
faith in God, of loyalty to Jesus Christ, 
of the necessity of righteousness of char- 
acter and conduct in order to worship 
God acceptably and to conserve Christian 
civilization. Perhaps the chief apparent 
value of this first conference of its kind 
in the history of American Christian 
churches is the demonstration that it 
could be held, and in the fraternal contact 
of leaders of many sects and sections. 
Out of it seems likely to spring a Federal 
Council without other authority than that 
of the united testimony of over thirty de- 
nominations to the essential truths of the 
Christian religion, but with the opportu- 
nity, at stated times, for their common ex- 
pression of faith and purpose to reproduce 
among men the life of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God. 


The Inter-Church 
Federation Conference 


OTHING that Roman Catholic, An- 

glican and Protestant Episcopal 
clergy have done to show their sympathy 
with the harried and 
outraged Jewish popu- 
lation of Russia and 
their solicitude that Orthodox Greek 
Christians should clear their skirts of 
all complicity with the outrages, has 
been more representative of the best 
Christian sentiment of the time than the 
resolutions passed by the Inter-Church 
Federation in session in New York last 
week. Introduced by Dr. Washington 
Gladden, they were referred to the busi- 
ness committee, reported back promptly 
with approval, and most heartily in- 
dorsed by the great host of delegates. 
They read as follows: 


Christian Sympathy 
for Russian Jews 


_The Inter-Church Federation of the United 
States of America, representing 18,000,000 of 
communicants in the free Protestant churches 
of America, sends greeting to the Christian 
rulers and the Christian ministers and the 
Christian people of Russia, beseeching them, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to do 
what they can, withuut delay, to put an end 
to the dreadful cruelties which are now being 
inflicted on the Jewish people in many parts 
of the Russian Empire, 

That those who bear the name of Jesus 
Christ should practice such crueities, or tuler- 
ate them, brings pain to the heart and shame 
to the face of every true Christian in all the 
world, And what grief it must cause to the 
blessed Christ himself, who pronounced his 
blessing on the merciful, who bade us love 
our enemies and bless them that ‘curse us, and 
who gave us that parable uf_the good Samari- 
tan whe succored and befriended§afsutfering 
Jew. 


Our hearts go out to the Russian people in 
this day of their trouble and calamity. We 
are praying that peace and welfare may soon 
be restored to you, but our sympathy is chilled 
and our prayers falter on our lips when we 
read of this terrible carnage. 

The people of Russia must not in their time 
of need make it hard for their Christian 
brethren in all the world to think kindly of 
them. 

We sp2ak, not as the representatives of 
any military or political power. We speak 
not as Americans to Russians, but as Chris- 
tian men to Christian men, and we implore 
you, brethren, by the memories of Christ, 
that you will act at once, with one accord, and 
rise up and speak the word which shall re- 
strain these atrocities and heal the reproach 
which they are bringing on the Christian 
name. 


ph habe sap by the ‘“‘Big Three” 
Insurance Company officials pro- 
ceeds, President McCurdy of the Mu- 
tual Company having 
pledged to restore $235,- 
000 appropriated for ‘uses by a political 
agent and lobbyist at Albany, now in 
Europe, if the latter does not make it 
good by a certain date. He also has 
asked for a decided reduction in salary, 
and the special committee at work on the 
investigation of this company already has 
ordered very drastic reforms in manage- 
ment, reforms placing responsibility for 
all further expenditure of money where 
it can be knownand judged. Mr. Hughes 
during the past week has brought to light 
very damaging facts concerning the black- 
mailing by California’s insurance com- 
missioner and his legal advisers in that 
state—one of them a former United States 
senator—who it seems had not scrupled 
to make favorable reports on the condi- 
tion of New York companies conditional 
on their personal enrichment. There are 
other state insurance commissioners sus- 
pected of like conduct, and it is knowl- 
edge of this fact which makes some favor 
Federal control of the business, although 
just how Federal officials superior in char- 
acter to state officials are to be obtained 
is not pointed out. Evidence also has 
been given during the week, conflict- 
ing in its import, as to the improper re- 
lations existing formerly between Mr. 
Hyde, ex-Governor Odell and Mr. Har- 
riman, the railway promoter, evidence 
that despite disagreement on some details 
points to relations which were scandalous, 
and which must work against Mr. Odell’s 
further political power. United States 
Senator Depew also has been on the 
stand, giving his explanation of conduct 
which has impaired his moral standing in 
the community. It can hardly be said 
that he has been successful in recouping 
his reputation. 


Insurance Scandals 


WENTY FOUR of the twenty five 

trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
Fund met in New York last week to or- 
ganize, and to make 
rules and establish 
principles which will govern them in dis- 
posing of the annual income of $500,000 
from $11,500,000 which Mr. Carnegie has 
put at the disposal of superannuated or 
disabled professors of non-sectarian uni- 
versities, colleges and technical schools 
in the United States, Canada and New- 
foundland. President Eliot of Harvard 


What Is Sectarianism 


was chosen chairman, President Thwing 
of Western Reserve secretary, and Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology administrative officer 
of the executive committee. Seldom has 
a more influential group of men gathered 
to initiate a more important work in edu- 
cation, since the plan when once under 
way will not only ameliorate untoward 
personal conditions but also very markedly 
improve pedagogical methods in institu- 
tions now debarred from dealing with 
teachers who are passé because of sym- 
pathy for them in their pecuniary stress. 
Two problems face the administrators of 
this fund at the start, and pending settle- 
ment of these its work will halt. These 
are: ‘‘What educational test shall be 
applied to determine what is a college, 
technical school or university within the 
founder’s letter of gift?’”? and ‘‘ What 
shall be deemed to constitute sectarian 
control?’ With the first of these our 
Protestant churches have no particular 
concern; but the answer given to the 
second bids fair to have important effects 
on the interests of religious education in 
this country. Many institutions which 
have been planted, watered and fed by 
the Christian Churches of the country 
will be strongly tempted by this fund's 
existence to throw off their distinctively 
sectarian character for the sake of the 
aid they may derive from it, and the dan- 
ger will be that with sectarianism religion 
also will go. 


UR LARGEST labor organization, 

the American Federation of Labor, 
in session in Pittsburg, Pa., last week, 
had fewer Socialists among 
its delegates than in some 
recent years, and was even 
more drastic than in 1904 in rejection of 
motions originating among the Socialists. 
Woman’s suffrage has been indorsed as 
tending to give woman power to secure 
greater economic privilege and comfort. 
Sentiment hostile to any modification of 
our Chinese exclusion laws, even in favor 
of the scholars and merchants, dominates 
the convention; and in the fight for bet- 
ter relations with China, which lies just 
ahead, organized labor, as in Australia, 
will stand squarely against the yellow 
man. . Indeed there is much opinion fa- 
vorable to demanding that all immigra- 
tion be stopped for ten years, the opinion 
gaining ground here, as in Australia, that 
those who are at present in the country, 
to conserve their own and their children’s 
welfare, should prevent as far as possible 
multiplication of toilers. That this dis- 
position to care for class interests is gain- 
ing ground in this country, who can 
doubt? It was shown last week by the 
delegations from the great orders of rail- 
way employees who went to the President 
of the United States, petitioning against 
any interference with what were said to 
be the interests of railway men as such, 
whether stockholders, officials or em- 
ployees. Consideration of the rights of 
passengers, shippers or the public at 
large did not enter. Fortunately Presi- 


The Federation 
of Labor 


dent Roosevelt gave no encuuragement 
to the appeal with its narrow basis of 
group interest. Manifestly it is a matter 
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which affects not only the railway men 
themselves, but passengers, shippers and 
the public at large. 


HE SPRINGFIELD CONVOCA- 
TION of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts unani- 
mously passed resolutions 
Rowton ase” last week which voiced the 
resolute intention of the 
clergy and laity to take a position of 
moral leadership in the community, and 
to give the lie to the charge that the 
Church is less sensitive than other social 
agencies in noting and rebuking ‘“‘law- 
lessness and wickedness in business, 
politics, industry and society.’”’ This 
action followed and to a very con- 
siderable degree was due to a spirited, 
courageous sermon by Rev. Lyman 
Powell of Northampton, on Conscience 
and the Church, which had its practical 
application in its insistence that the 
Church is called upon to excommunicate 
as well as preach to offenders against 
society. The support given this move- 
ment by Bishop Vinton and by the 
leaders of the clergy in the diocese is a 
pleasing sign of the times, and will be 
contrasted with the attitude of the dio- 
cese of New York a few weeks ago when 
this issue was dodged. The Church is an 
institution which is called upon to be 
judicial as well as prophetic, to expel 
from as well as to invite in, to punish as 
well as to comfort and succor. Not a 
little of its present relative inefficiency 
as an institution, in our opinion, is due 
to the fact that it has no effective, vigor- 
ous, disciplinary rule over those of its 
members who are not bound by the rule 
of love or by moral suasion. 


EPRESENTATIVES of the leading 
Christian missionary societies of 
Great Britain and of native Christianity 
in Ceylon are formally 
British Recognition pyrotesting to the Colo- 
—— nial Office against an 
ordinance which only needs the royal 
assent to become law, and which they 
believe gives government recognition to 
Buddhism in Ceylon as never before. It 
is contended by the missionaries that the 
ordinance will be construed by the Cey- 
lonese as a special indorsement of Bud- 
dhism, whereas the Colonial Office con- 
tends that the government’s decision to 
assume control of the financial manage- 
ment of the Buddhist temples in no way 
identifies the government with the reli- 
gion, inasmuch as the reason for its in- 
terference is the scandalously dishonest 
administration of the temple funds by 
native trustees, its only motive in inter- 
fering being protecting the weak against 
the strong. In Ceylon, as elsewhere, 
Christianity must stand or fall indepen- 
dent of any governmental attitude toward 
it or the ethnic faiths. British colonial 
officials generally mean to be fair to 
Christian interests. 





ORWEGIANS in a referendum hav- 

ing overwhelmingly voted in favor 
of a monarchy rather than a republic, and 
having by the same vote 
selected Prince Charles 
of Denmark as theirking, 
the Storthing, or Norwegian Parliament, 
last week unanimously ratified the peo- 


King Haakon VII. 
of Norway 
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ple’s choice, even the extreme left wing 
—the Socialists—voting for him. The 
deputation sent to acquaint the future 
king of the people’s will included states- 
men, land owners, a tenant farmer, a 
merchant, a manufacturer and an engi- 
neer. Prince Charles has accepted his 
election and pledges the consecration of 
his life to ‘‘the country’s glory and pros- 
perity.”” Great Britain heartily approves 
of this solution of the matter of succes- 
sion in Norway, and Germany acquiesces 
without any open dissatisfaction. Just 
why the cause of republicanism found so 
few supporters in Norway, and why there 
was so overwhelming a drift toward mo- 
narchical forms, is not clear, unless it be 
that in Norway, as elsewhere in Europe, 
it is dropping out of sight in the presence 
of the rising apparition of socialism, the 
modern antithesis of autocracy rather 
than eighteenth and nineteenth century 
republicanism. Of course the new king 
will come to his power conscious that he 
has been elected by the people, and not 
because he inherited the throne or was 
put there to meet the ends of dynastic 
ambition. This in itself will differentiate 
him from most of his fellow-kings. 


HE AUSTRALIAN feeling in regard 

to the Anglo. Japanese treaty is some- 
what mixed. During the war Australian 
; sympathy was with 
Japan, for much the 
same reason as an 
ordinary spectator who witnessed the 
fight between David and Goliath might’ 
have had for sympathizing with David. 
Pluck always exgites sympathy. But 
this sympathy with the?Japanese never 
carried with it as a corollary a desire for 
Japanese immigrants. It dawns upon 
the Australian now that the extrusion 
of Britain’s ally from Australia is an in- 
vidious action. At the same time it is 
impossible not to perceive how well the 
alliance safeguards Australian territory. 
The average Australian workman doesn’t 
want any one to come to Australia. As 
a rule he thinks the more there are in 


Australia and the 
Anglo-Japanese [freaty 


the country the less of everything there « 


will be to go round. He does not per- 
ceive that the more people there are on 
the land the more trade there will be for 
the towns. Especially does he dread 
colored immigrants, and not without 
reason, for it means cheap labor. 


ARQUIS ITO arrived at Seoul, the 
capital of Korea, early last week. 
Ere parley closed he had succeeded in 
: inducing the hitherto un- 
Korea Bows movable Korean emperor to 
to Japan 
come to Japan’s terms re- 
specting the future relations of the two 
countries, terms which Japan was per- 
fectly free to dictate under the treaty 
with Russia signed at Portsmouth. Lat- 
est news from Tokyo pointed to Japan’s 
determination to have an end of Korean 
obstinacy and trickery, and to act sum- 
marily if need be. Japan has no aims 
but those which will better the economic, 
moral and political status of the Koreans, 
and once in control of the fiscal and dip- 
lomatic affairs of the Hermit Nation she 
will do for it what she has done for her- 
self, namely, put it on a footing where 
Occidental folk can feel secure as to their 
investments of men and money. Amer- 
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ican influence at Seoul may not be as 
marked at the king’s palace as hereto- 
fore, but American missionary interests 
throughout the kingdom will profit by 
the new era of security and religious 
liberty. 


HE EXTREME DEMANDS of the 

Socialists and organized working men 
last week brought about a reaction favor- 
able to Count Witte, 
in which the Moderate 
leaders and the Zemstvoist party were 
forced by the apparition of anarchy to 
come to his support. A general strike 
ordered throughout the empire failed of 
any thoroughgoing support outside of 
St. Petersburg, and even there the conserv- 
ative men among the working men won 
at last over the radicals and ordered the 
strike discontinued. 

The Czar, to appease the agrarian up- 
rising, has bestowed upon the peasantry 
lands in severalty from large estates 
hitherto his own; but they can only go a 
little way as a solution. Vladivostock 
and other towns in the far eastern 
regions of the empire for a time have 
been the scene of revolt against the im- 
perial authority, but with the triumph 
ultimately of the imperial forces, thus 
showing that the ferment of revolution 
has been sown far and wide. It is not 
safe to prophesy with such diverse factors 
engaged in the struggle; but at present 
writing it looks as if Count Witte had 
coming over to him the best patriots and 
most reliable men of the empire, and that 
he would win out over conditions of a 
most perplexing and terrifying sort. If 
he does he will be one of the great men 
of history. To the credit of the Czar and 
the higher clergy of the Orthodox Church 
be it said that they are using all ecclesi- 
astical authority to put an end to anti- 
Semitic fury. The protests which came 
to the Greek Church officials from Eng- 
lish and American Christians had to be 
met. 


Russia Sobering Down 


HE VICEROY of the Province of 
Kwangtung reports to Sir Chentung 
Liang Chang, China’s Minister at Wash- 
ington, and he in 
turn to the Ameri- 
can public, that the 
deplorable massacre at Lienchow, Oct. 28, 
was due to a standing dispute between 
Dr. Machle, a Presbyterian, and the con- 
verts of the Roman Catholic mission, the 
immediate cause of the outbreak of the 
mob being Dr. Machle’s forcible protest 
and seizure of consecrated articles on a 
platform in use by the Catholics in a 
religious festival, which platform en- 
croached, so he believed, on Presbyterian 
mission property. It has been assumed 
by us—and also by most American jour- 
nals commenting on the awful tragedy— 
that it was due to an outbreak of anti- 
Americanism. The viceroy reports that 
investigation fails to show that there had 
been public meetings for anti-American- 
ism in Lienchow, and that no society had 
been organized there for carrying on a 
boycott of American goods and traders. 
The civil and military officials of the dis- 
trict where the massa¢ére occurred have 
been degraded. 
Before reversing our opinion on this 
matter, formed after evidence as to the 
presence of anti-American feeling in the 


China’s Official Explana- 
tion of the Massacre 
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district‘of China where Lienchow is had 
been weighed, we prefer to await the 
report of the United States consul and 
naval officers sent to the scene. A re- 
port from Hong Kong, Nov. 14, said 
that all Protestants in the vicinity of 
Lienchow had been ordered to places of 
safety, owing to continued display of arti- 
foreign feeling by the natives; and that 
British diplomatic officials were protest- 
ing against the negligence of the Chinese 
officials in dealing with the situation. 
We sincerely believe as well as hope that 
this will not be proved to have been a 
tragedy due to strife between Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Christians; but if it 
proves to have been such, how much 
darker the tragedy will be! 





The Jews of the Republic 


Two facts contribute to make the Jews 
and their future a problem of interest 
just now—the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of their advent in what is 
now the United States, 'and their plight 
in Russia. 

Of their development in this country 
Dr. Singer writes authoritatively in an- 
other column; of their fate in Russia no 
one can speak but with bated breath and 
terror, as the circumstantial tales of the 
atrocities of the past month come to hand. 
To the credit of English and American 
Christians, let it be said by the historian 
of the future, that both by word of pro- 
test and by gift from the treasure house 
they have come to the aid of the race of 
which Jesus and Paul were born. What- 
ever the turn of events in Russia, this is 
sure, that even as Disraeli could say, ‘“‘ The 
Jews saw, and survived the Pharaohs,”’ 
so the Jews will survive the Romanoffs. 

The problem of the Jew is dual—his fu- 
ture within his own fold, and his future in 
his relations with Gentiles. 

In this country the earliest influx of 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, followed 
by the Germans, has now given way to the 
unprecedented incoming of fugitives from 
Russia, Roumania and Gallicia, so that 
the balance of numerical power within 
American Jewry now rests with the more 
conservative in theology and radical in 
politics’ wing of the party, fresh from 
lands where the Slav is dominant. 
What the product of the blending of 
these strains is to be time will tell. Mr. 
Jacob Schiff has just predicted that it 
will make the American Jew the finest 
specimen of his race the world has ever 
seen. 

Yet another problem within the fold is 
the form which the theistic faith of the 
future is to take among Jews. Heine 
described them as ‘‘a great, an immortal, 
@ consecrated race, a God-serving peo- 
ple.”’ So they have been under persecu- 
tion and ostracism of other lands, but 
the paradoxical fact is that when they 
come to this country, “the promised 
land, the new Canaan, the exemplar of 
justice, the protector of the weak, the 
foe of unrighteousness, the sanctuary 
of liberty, the haven of peace’’—as one 
of their rabbis has described this country 
—the very reaction from conditions found 
in Europe often sets up a license of un- 
belief with respect to the ancient faith, a 
rejection of the splendid domestic eth- 
ical code, and a denial of God, which 
makes the American Jew the most skep- 
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tical of skeptics and the grossest of mate- 
rialists. From being a 


pious, fanatical zealot, throttled by Talmud-coil, 
he becomes, as Zangwill puts it, an 
impious, lecherous skeptic, cynical stalker of spoil. 


Whereas Lib Baruch could say, “‘ Because 
I was bora a slave I understand liberty,” 
it has become possible to say of many an 
American Jew, ‘‘ Because you have gained 
liberty you have become a slave.”” That 
in many cases the reaction from faith to 
unbelief, from purity to license, from 
idealism to materialism, soon gives way 
to a nobler mood there is no doubt; but 
the fact remains, that for others Amer- 
ica’s political, economic and social liberty 
means spiritual doom. 

For the American Jew, then, bis su- 
preme task is to show that he can endure 
prosperity, a larger measure of social 
equality than is granted him elsewhere, 
and the readjustment of his creed in a 
land of schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, Christian in atmosphere, which are 
crowded with Jewish youth intensely 
eager for truth, much of which cannot 
be adjusted to the theology or the ethic 
of the Old Testament or the Talmud. 

When the problem of the Jew in his re- 
lations to the non Jew is faced, it is 
again found that conditions peculiar to 
this country are making quite impossible 
perpetuation of that exclusive attitude 
which Gentile ostracism has fostered 
abroad. 

Some Jews under these new conditions 
will become apostate, like Jules Verne 
in France, some will frankly. intermarry 
with Gentiles, as several prominent pro- 
fessors in our leading universities who 
could be mentioned have done, others will 
remain loyal to their co-religionists in the 
realms of home and synagogue, but in all 
other relations live on the most friendly 
and cordial terms with Christians, send- 
ing their youth to institutions like Har- 
vard or Smith, joining those civic and 
wsthetic organizations open to patriots 
and artists of whatever race, and co- 
operating with Gentiles in all works of 
humanity. 

The ‘‘open door” to learning, wealth, 
political power, respect of fellowman, 
and human brotherhood is one that the 
American Gentile has not yet closed, nor 
ever will, we pray; and being open, no 
rabbinical law or racial pride can deter 
its sill from being crossed by thousands 
who will prefer fraternal relations with 
Christians here to religious separatism 
in a Palestinian Zion. 

Just what form the religion of the 
American Jew of the future is to take, or 
how far it will coincide with the faith of 
the liberal Christian, or whether it will 
preserve during its process of reconstruc- 
tion that admirable system of domestic 
ethic which has done so much to conserve 
the health of the Jew under conditions 
that would have destroyed another man, 
we dare not predict. It is more than 
probable that as time goes on the dogma- 
tism and exclusiveness of both Jew and 
Christian will give way to a mutual un- 
derstanding of how much there is that 
each needs to hold fast and contend for, 
in a world increasingly secular and find- 
ing it more and more difficult to retain 
the conception of a God such as the great- 
est of Jewish and Christian prophets have 
spoken to and spoken for. 

There are practically no signs of conver- 
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sion of Jews in any considerable number® 
to the dogmatic, Christian faith as it has 
been set forth in the historic creeds, or to 
the dominating theologies of the past; but 
there is increasing evidence that the mod- 
ern Jew is more and more impressed with 
the spiritual supremacy and ethical au- 
thority of the Jesus set forth in the Gos- 
pels. 

We are of those who anticipate from 
the vast influx of Jews to this country a 
very marked accession of economic, intel- 
lectual, artistic and ethical power which 
will better our life in many ways. Under 
conditions that are startlingly strange, 
shattering to preconceived notions and 
tempting to the natural man, the great 
majority of the more recent Jewish immi- 
grants are adjusting themselves with sur- 
prising swiftness to our industrial, educa- 
tional and political apparatus created to 
develop thrifty, intelligent, loyal citizens. 
Out from their ranks sooner or later will 
come philosophers, sculptors, painters, 
musicians, novelists, prophets and patri- 
ots who will give the lie to Renan, who 
said, ‘‘The Jew will never be a citizen; he 
will simply live in the cities of others.” 





The Individual Cup 


Individual cups began to be used at the 
Lord’s table about a dozen years ago. 
Their earliest advocates were physicians, 
who favored the innovation on the ground 
that the same cup, passed from mouth to 
mouth in a congregation, exposed those 
who received it to the danger of con- 
tracting infectious diseases. At first the 
opposition was strong, especially by many 
clergymen, who held that the common 
cup was the symbol of the unity of be- 
lievers. One of the earliest articles pub- 
lished on the subject, written by G. F. 
E.imes, M. D., of Boston, appeared with 
editorial indorsement in The Congrega- 
tionalist of May 17, 1894. This paper was 
a pioneer in advocating the change. A 
device for distributing communion wine 
by individual cups had already been in- 
vented by a Congregational minister. In 
a few churches they were already in use. 
The next year in April we published a 
considerable list of Congregational and 
other churches which were using them. 

Churches of our denomination were 
among the first to adopt the individual 
cup, and the number of those using it 
has steadily increased, till it is becoming 
the prevailing custom among them. Pres- 
byterian, Baptist and a few Methodist 
churches soon began to follow their ex- 
ample, and for some years it has been 
regarded with favor in other denomina- 
tions. So far as we can learn, most new 
Congregational churches are adopting it, 
and it is comparatively rare for older 
churches providing a new set to purchase 
the common cups. 

The individual cup as yet has found 
little favor in Methodist Episcopal and 
still less in Protestant Episcopal churches, 
Wherever the elements are served to per- 
sons kneeling at the altar the common 
cup generally maintains its sway; but 
sanitary reasons are constantly gaining 
force in the popular mind, and even in 
those churches where ritualism is cher- 
ished as an essential in relizion, sensitive 
persons shrink from putting their lips te 
acup of wine which many other persons 
have already tasted. 
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In Evgland the subject was not con- 
sidered till some time after the individ- 
ual cups had come into use in many 
American churches. Within the last two 
or three years, however, Free churches, 
without much public discussion, have 
been gradually making the change. It is 
estimated that at least 500 churches in 
the British Isles are now using individual 
cups. A list of 367 o&these churches, in 
eight denominations, was recently pub- 
lished. Nearly half the number, 176, are 
Congregational, Presbyterians come next 
with fifty, then follow Baptists, four 
branches of Methodists and one Bible 
Christian church. It will be a long time 
before the Anglican Church looks with 
favor on this innovation, and other de- 
nominations whose authority over forms 
of worship is vested in a central control- 
ling body will be slow in permitting it. 
Yet considerations of health and cleanli- 
ness, which for a long time have prevailed 
at all other tables in civilized communi- 
ties, cannot forever be set aside at the 
feast where disciples celebrate the death 
of their Saviour and Lord. 





December First-of-the-Month Number 
(Next Week) 


Pastoral Work, by Rev. John Watson, D. D., 
(lan Maclaren) second in the series What 
Might Have Been. 

A Plea for Poetry, by Nora Archibald Smith. 

Washington as the Winter Opens, by Lillian 
Camp Whittlesey. 

The Professor’s Chair, by Pres. H. C. King. 

Editorial Reviews of Christianity and Social- 
ism, by Washington Gladden, D. D.; The Con- 
quest of Canaan, by Booth Tarkington; and a 
study of the animal biographies of the autumn. 


In Brief 


Dr. Gunsaulus in a recent sermon urged 
Chicago peop!'e to put religion above commer- 
cialism, sport and frivolity and observe 
Thanksgiving Day—in part, at least—by serv- 
ices of Thanksgiving and Christian worship. 
It is acry from the pulpit that the laity should 
heed. 





By way of Montreal the welcome news 
comes that Secretary of State Root and Sir 
Mortimer Durand—British ambassador—have 
begun negotiations which will lead to the 
United States and Great Britain joining hands 
in saving Niagara Falls and putting an end to 
the industrial ruination of one of the world’s 
wonders. 





Wireless telegraphy is one of the things of 
this world that loves darkness rather than 
light. Messages at night go threa times as far 
asintheday. The longest range to the credit 
of our Navy Department is 1,600 miles—from 
Long Island, N. Y.,to Porto Rico. Operators 
at Newport, R. I., and St. Augustine, Fla., 
frequently converse at night. 





The tale from Pittsburg, Pa., of one of the 
great steel companies’ defiance of law and 
spoliation of a widow’s home, has called forth 
from Richard Watson Gilder the statement 
that he would be glad to contribute to a fund 
to give her legal defenseand relief. He writes: 
** What Frederick the Great could not or would 
not do to rid himself of the Potsdam windmill, 
our moderm lords seem to have found no diffi- 
culty in doing in a democratic country.... 
The American people are at this moment in 
no temper for open exhibitions of legally 
advised lawlessness by ruthless wealth.” 


Our immigration laws when rigidly enforced 
now and then bear heavily on our missionary 
and philanthropic workers’ interests and am- 


bitions. A ten-year-old girl from India, in 
charge of a missionary, arrived in Boston with 
him last week and lias been ordered deported. 
She is deaf and dumb, and it was hoped that 
after being educated in this country she might 
return to labor among her people similarly 
afflicted. Appeal has been taken, by the gen- 
tleman who had promised to educate her, to 
the Department of Labor and Commerce, and 
if that authority does not reverse the orders 
of the Boston officials, appeal will be taken 
to the President. 





There was a touch of the pathetic in the 
recent anniversary exercises at the North 
Church, Portsmouth, N. H , when Dr. Lyman 
Whiting fondly lifted the pulpit Bible from 
which he had read his text at the dedication 
of the church in 1855—Ex. 20: 24, “I will 
come unto thee.” On the present occasion 
he preached from a text beautifully corre- 
sponding to the former one—Matt. 11: 28, 
**Come unto me.” Dr. Whiting, although in 
his eighty-ninth year, is still in active pastoral 
service at East Charlemont, Mass , without 
doubt the oldest Congregational pastor in 
New England, if not in the United States, 
having been ordained in January, 1843. 





Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey of St. Andrew’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Rochester, 
whose case has been under consideration by a 
committee of the diocese of Western New 
York, escapes prosecution for heresy owing 
to a division among the committee as to the 
advisability of presenting him for trial, there 
being agreement that certain passages in his 
writings are derogatory to the Christian faith 
and that he “is subverting the doctrine and 
polity of the Church by claiming the right to 
teach in the place of the doctrine as received 
by this (Protestant Episcopal) Church what- 
ever may appear to him individually to be 
true;’”’ but there is disagreement as to the 
sufficiency of evidence to warrant trial. 





Sunday schools will welcome the Advanced 
Course of lessons on the life of Jesus now 
being prepared by Dr. George B. Stewart, 
president of Auburn Theological Seminary, to 
be published by the Pilgrim Press in connec- 
tion with the International Lessons for next 
year. The courses provided by our Sunday 
School Society with these Advanced lessons 
will give as complete and workable a series 
for the average Sanday school in all its depart- 
ments on the life of our Lord as can be found 
anywhere. Dr. Stewart is chairman of the 
Sunday school section of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, and is well known as a 
Biblical scholar, teacher and practical Sunday 
school worker. 





We devote an unusual amount of space this 
week to the dedication of Park Church in 
Brooklyn and to recounting the suscess of the 
experiments which have led up to this happy 
consummation. The story not only reflects 
credit upon the church most concerned, but 
reveals the spirit of fellowship and co-opera- 
tion which prevails throughout the sister- 
hood of Brooklyn churches. Never, we be- 
lieve, were our forces there more united, and 
never was there a stronger disposition on the 
part of the wealthier churches to serve the 
weaker ones. The intervention of represent- 
ative pastors at a critical moment helped to 
establish Park Church on firm foundations 
and its new and beautiful structure repre- 
sents, not merely the zeal and persistency of 
the pastor, Rev. Marcus B. Taylor and his 
valiant co-workers, but it stands as a token of 
denominational sympathy and support. Now 
that the difficult period of initiative has been 
safely passed there is every reason to hope 
that Park Church will in the course of a few 
years take its place among the strongest and 
best known of our order in Greater New York. 
Located in the midst of a new and prosperous 
residential section, it commands the future as 
few city churches do. 
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Personalia 


Pope Pius X. thinks that of all present-day 
ralers President Roosevelt works the hardest. 


Lord Balfour, the most eminent Jayman in 
the Church of Scotland, is arguing for Pres- 
byterian union. Scotland needs it. 

Rev. Charles Stelzle, the Presbyterian Home 
Missionary Soc'ety’s secretary to organized 
labor, addressed tha American Federation of 
Labor last week. 

“Tainted money” is an issue with trades- 
unionists. The American Feleration of La- 
bor has declined the contribution from Mr. H. 
C. Frick of Pittsburg for their entertainment 
while in Pittsburg. 


Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy in sending a check 
of $500 to the First Congregational Charch, 
Concord, N. H., on its one hundred and sey- 
enty- fifth anniversary, expressed her satisfac- 
tion in thisking that for forty years she had 
been a member of the Congregational Church 
in Tilton, N. H. ‘“‘ Until I had a church of 
my own ”—so the m'ssive reads. 

Prof. William E. Burghardt Du Bois, most 
radical of the Negro leaders of the country, 
now admits that ‘*‘ Honest restriction of the 
right of saffrage to those mentally and morally 
fit to use it is today the need of the South.” 


William T. Reid, Jr., Harvard’s head foot- 
ball coach, says that football as played today 
has fundamental faults which cannot be re- 
moved by any mere technical revision of the 
rules. That is what President Eliot has been 
saying for some time. 

Herbert Welsh, formerly so prominent as a 
reformer, is now a promising artist, notably 
in water colors. Much of the victory in Phil- 
adelphia recently chronicles an ethical devel- 
opment the need of which he sensed years ago 
and wrote and pleaded for in City and State. 

Rev. Dr. John Clifford in his sermon on Sir 
Henry Irving gave thanks ‘‘for any man who 
seeks to promote what is pure and good in the 
amusements of the people.” Dr. Clifford does 
not believe that the theater has a primary 
place in life, but he believes that it has a 
place. 


Mr. Jerome says his victory in New York, 
under such conditions as exist there, seems 
to him as great a miracle as when the rock was 
smitten and the water came forth. “It was 
the spirit of individual resentment for lost 
liberty,” he says. Mr. Hearst admits that he 
spent $65,843 on the campaign. 


Is it not significant that the Indian Witness 
uses Booker [. Washington’s autooiography, 
Up from Slavery, as the text and illustration 
of a long sermon to native Indian Christians 
on the power of character and the influence of 
honest toil in creating it? ‘‘ India may learn 
from the American Negro,” it says. 


Mr. George F. Moody, the oldest brother of 
the late Dwight L. Moody, died at his home in 
East Northfield, Mass., last Saturday. He 
was a life-long helper of the famous evangel- 
ist, especially in the work of the Northfield 
schools, and a man of genuine frendliness of 
feeling, and of deep though quiet religious 
life. 

At a Josephine Shaw Lowell memorial meet- 
ing in New York, Robert W. de Forest said 
he knew of no one in New York City or state 
during the past generation who had been a 
more potent force for social uplift than Mrs. 
Lowell. Joseph H. Choate, ex-ambassador to 
Great Britain, said her life was summed up in 
the word consecration. A memorial to her is 
to be raised. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead has discovered that the 
first pamphlets in favor of universal peace and 
published in this country were written by 
David Low Dodge, who also organized the 
first American peace society. Mr. Dodge was 
the grandfather of the late William E. Dodge 
of New York City. Mr. Mead has edited 
these pamphlets and they have been printed 
by Ginn & Co. for the International Peace 
Union Library. 
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The early candle-light had nearly burned 
down before my day, but enough of its 
flickering remained to justify me in telling 
the vast majority if not all of my readers, 
of a notice often heard seventy years 
ago in many of the churches throughout 
the country, ‘‘Meeting will be held on 
Wednesday evening in the schoolhouse 
near Deacon Smith’s, at early candle- 
light.”’ 

Nothing more specific in the way of 
notice was needed. It was not said that 
the gathering was for this congregation, 
for a like notice was given in all the 
churches; hence it was a union meeting. 
It was not for the young people, as the 
distinction between old and young was 
not often made in thosedays. It was not 
named as a prayer meeting, since a ser- 
mon would be preached. But why was 
it appointed at ‘‘early candle-light”’ in- 
stead of at an hour named by the al- 
manac? For the simple reason that the 
sun fixed the ever-shifting time from 
week to week at the exact moment when 
it was most convenient for the people 
to attend. The sun had set, and dark- 
ness had sealed up the labor of the day. 
The cattle were stabled or driven afield 
for the night; the frugal meal had been 
eaten; the women whose ‘‘ work is never 
done,’”’ broke away from their imperative 
task as far as possible, and were surest 
of all to go, for they most needed rest 
from today and strength for tomorrow. 

But what has the word candle light to 
do with the service? There is little in 
the changes of the last seventy-five years 
more surprising than the lighting of 
houses. Today we press a button, and 
the whole house blazes with electric light 
that rivals the sun. Run backward in 
thought and at every step the light grows 
dimmer, until a thread of cotton dipped 
in melted tallow and a coal from the 
hearth ignites the wick, when the house— 
whether hovel or palace—has all the light 
possible to it while darkness lasts. Thus 
it was until whale oil added a brighter ray ; 
but the tallow candle long continued a 
leading factor in village and country with 
its slender shaft—a feeble herald of our 
coming splendor. 

It had a two-fold significance. It made 
a gain in civilization by steaiing time 
from the night and giving it to the day 
for its higher ends. An unlighted night 
is essentially barbarous. The hours re- 
deemed from darkness may be set down 
to refined pleasures and social bettermenf. 
The lighted house is a necessity of a real 
home. The “tallow dip”? may scarcely 
reach the walls, but ‘“‘how far the little 
candle throws its beams.’’ The father 


can now read the paper that makes him 
a citizen of the world fit to vote for or 
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against, and know the reason why. The 
mother listens while she knits the wool 
she has spun into garments for the chil- 
dren who turn candle-light to uses all the 
way from a study of books, to play with 
shadows on the wall. 

Another use was that it rendered possi- 
ble the evening meeting in the school- 
houses distant from the villages. The 
Puritan’s overwhelming sense of the Sab- 
bath did not lessen but rather increased 
his estimate of the value of all days. 
Without knowing it he carried out the 
Master’s meaning of the day as conse- 
crating all time. Besides, a deep sense of 
dependence upon God haunted the people 
of that generation who were still in the 
full tide of their new-world venture in 
Church and State. Subduing a new con- 
tinent and building a new nation—works 
done in the name of God—had not ceased 
to be regarded as a part of their religion 
and therefore of their prayers. Those 
men who read their Bible by candle-light, 
had—using a phrase of their day—a real- 
izing sense of the value of prayer on the 
Sabbath and as well on week-days. 

The candle was a great factor of this 
commerce with heaven. Early candle- 
light hascome. The fire, without a cur- 
few bell to give a signal, is covered, and 
old and young take their way to the school- 
house. How simple it is! A square 
building put together as if spirited out 
of the near-by forest from which its tim- 
bers are hewn, and yet with a certain 
solidity that implies dignity and purpose. 
Within are pine benches with some varia- 
tion of height for older and younger; a 
desk slightly elevated where the teacher 
presides, and a box stove at the center to 
subdue the storms of winter. This and 
nothing more, but here are found two chief 
things that vast numbers of the American 
people have learned—to think and to pray. 
The vaguely named hourhascome. Each 
householder brings a candle, and two are 
placed on the desk that serves as a pulpit. 
Ten or twenty more stand on the line of 
benches until the room is delivered out 
of darkness, yet hardly more. But this 
was as it should be. The Puritan was 
sometimes forced out of his opinions 
by chance of circumstance. He built 
his meeting house on a hill, without a 
tree to overshadow it, its windows broad 
open to the sun and uncurtained, for he 
would let no ray of light fail to shine on 
his life or his faith. But when he wor- 
shiped God at night, by dint of necessity 
he bowed in light as dim as that in mo- 
nastic aisles, without realizing how near 
he came to what his fathers had repro- 
bated. 

But if the full light of the meeting 
house and the sermon cleared his mind of 








the cobwebs of doubt that the world if 
not the creed wove about it, the dim light 
of the flickering candles brought him 
closer to himself and to the Holy Spirit 
within him. Our churches today are 
often too light, or if dark fail of ‘‘a dim 
religious light.” The Puritan in the 
candle-light of the schoolhouse, seventy 
years ago, had the advantage over us 
of the present. His dim taper shut off 
thought and started the currents of 
feeling and meditation. Just because 
he could not see, the mysteries of eter- 
nity settled over him. That most real 
process called conversion, which is now 
half forgotten in the churches, but is not 
and never will be by the psychologists, 
who are rapidly becoming the stoutest 
defenders of spiiitual realities, came over 
one in the schoolhouse more often than 
in the meeting house. A multitude is 
not favorable to religious feeling; they 
flood it with overmuch sympathy that 
soon passes away. It is in the dimness 
of night that spiritual voices speak loud- 
est, even if without sound, and itis then 
that the insufferable light of eternity 
shines about us. The Master took the 
three chosen ones into the night-vision of 
the transfiguration, and hid himself a 
stone’s throw from the group in Geth- 
semane while he trod the path of suffer- 
ing that again transformed him into his 
utmost power as a Saviour. 

I have pictured—but faintly I confess— 
what as a youth I saw, and also felt, and 
to this day believe in, as shadowing forth 
one of the sincerest forms of Christian 
worship I have ever known—not in the 
details of belief, but in the reality of its 
faith and feeling as feeding a spiritual 
life. 

It is true that this worship often ran 
into wild excesses, but it was not a nec- 
essary feature of candlelight service. As 
it lies in my memory it was profoundly 
serious, quiet, even to absolute silence, 
save when broken by a calm.voiced 
preacher and by hymns—not such as per- 
vert the very heart of religion even as 
they destroy the soul of music—but those 
that voiced a thought they believed in 
and a sentiment they felt, and that long 
stayed in the mind with plaintive melody, 
as they do in mine until household mem- 
ories mingle with those that spring out 
of thankfulness for a faith that fed upon 
such realities, and still endures the shocks 
of time. 

I cannot say that I believe all that 
those men and women who gathered at 
early candle-light believed, nor can I con- 
fess to some habits of thought and pres- 
sure of motives that to them were vital. 
They seem to me today to have been over- 
anxious about the safety of their souls. 
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Hence they were more unhappy than they 
need have been. They were too intro- 
spective, and hardly knew what altruism 
meant. Still they felt a painful interest 
in others even to a passionate degree, but 
it ran on side-tracks—such as a mistaken 
idea of the glory of God instead of the 
welfare of humanity—and so not leading 
to the real end of being. They believed 
so much in the whole Bible that they 
missed the real meaning of the truest 
parts of it. They held rigidly to dogma 
and so missed the freedom of the Spirit. 
They lived in fear lest the past be lost 
sight of, and dreaded ail change in the 
present. 

So much must be said of them, but 
along with these and other defects and 
excesses of belief there were certain 
points of faith that toned down their mis- 
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takes and even changed their errors into 
sources of strength. They were as wise 
and as little mistaken in the great matters 
of religion as were any men (physicians, 
for example) in their several departments 
of thought and action in their generation. 
Humanity, in the long run, travels on 
parallel lines. If one asserts too much or 
too little, one may fall out of the ranks 
of the common humanity and miss the 
path. There are a few things however 
that we name as enduring and unchange- 
able—realities that hang steady in the 
heavens, polestars that shine while all 
others shift with the swerving earth. In 
the world of religion, these realities as- 
sert and uphold themselves. Side-lights 
play about them; fools deny them; weak 
men forget them; wicked men defy them, 
and the rest of us fail in part to see how 
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eternally sure they are, and how steadily 
the fountain of existence flows out of 
them. 

Such a reality is God in whom we live 
and move and have our being. One who 
does not believe this dwells in chaos. 
Believing it, one stands with both feet on 
eternal rock. Another reality is that 
God is love; believing it one may abide 
in constant peace. Still another is that 
God is manifest in all things that are, 
and therefore in humanity—perfectly re- 
vealed because of his own nature; and so 
it is that one may rest in his own oneness 
with God; that is, in the Fatherhood of 
God and the sonship of man. 

The candle with which we began has 
burned down, but it may be lighted at 
some other time. 

New Haven, Ct. 





The American Jew and His Worship 


By Dr. Isador Singer 


Managing Editor of the Jewish Encyclopedia and of the Encyclopedia of Religions 


The first Jewish pilgrim fathers to 
America, in number twenty-three, ar- 
rived in New Amsterdam in September, 
1654, fleeing from Brazil, which was in 
that year snatched from the tolerant 
Dutch by the bigoted Portuguese., The 
poor Hebrew refugees were certainly 
disagreeably surprised on finding out 
that Governor Stuyvesant was not a 
friend of their race. He had to be forced 
by a rescript of the directors of the Dutch 
West Indies Company to grant to the 
new comers the right “to quietly and 
peacefully carry on their business and 
exercise in all quietness their religion 
within their houses.’’ This provision 
forbidding the public establisment of a 
synagogue shrouds the origin of the reli- 
gious gatherings of the little community 
in darkness, although in all probability 
private worship began immediately after 
their arrival. 

Characteristically for the evolution of 
Jewish communities in past and present, 
their principal founder and supporter is 
the angel of death. And thus we must 
not be astonished to learn that our New 
Amsterdam Jews applied as early as July, 
1655 to the municipal authorities for a 
grant of land for a burying ground, ob- 
tained the year following, near Oliver 
Street, and successively augmented by 
the purchase of adjoining tracts. 

The annals of the colony register as 
early as June 3, 1658, as the first remark- 
able instance of religious toleration and 
just dealing the decision of the Court of 
Burgomasters declining to permit judg- 
ment in civil actions to be taken against 
a certain Jacob Barsimson, holding that 
“though defendant is absent, yet no 
default is entered against him, as he was 
summoned on his Sabbath.” Thus the 
burghers of the incipient American me- 
tropolis foreshadowed a New York statute 
of two centuries later that made it a mis- 
demeanor maliciously to serve any one 
with process on his Sabbath; or with 
process returnable on that day. 

Our first halting place in the English 
Period (1664-1776) of the future Empire 
State is the charter of liberties adopted 
in 1688 by the Colonial Assembly limiting 
its immunity from religious persecutions 


to persons ‘‘who professed faith in God 
by Jesus Christ,’’ but, in fact, this clause 
was purely negative and limited to pub- 
lic worship, since in 1695 already Chap- 
lain John Miller’s map of New York 
shows us a Jews’ synagogue on the south 
side of Beaver Street, with a congrega- 
tion comprising twenty families. 

From a petition of Abraham de Lucena 
to Governor Hunter, dated Sept. 13, 1710, 
we learn that exemption from civil and 
military service was extended to Jewish 
ministers—a date bringing us almost 
within the period of existing official 
records of the Congregation Shearith Is. 
rael of New York, whose minutes begin 
in 1729 and whose synagogue, dedicated 
the year following, was for many years 
the only one in the United States. 

The reactionary measures following 
upon Napoleon’s downfall were particu- 
larly potent causes of Jewish immigra- 
tion, especially from Germany. Thus, 
shortly after the organization (1825) of 
the second Jewish congregation in this 
country, B’nai Jeshurun, composed of 
German, English and Polish Jews adopt- 
ing the Polish ritual in preference to the 
Sefardi form of worship in use with 
Shearit Israel, several purely German 
congregations were established in quick 
order. 

In 1845 the first avowedly German Re- 
form congregation, Temple Emanuel, at 
present the wealthiest Jewish congrega- 
tion of the country and located on Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-third Street, New 
York, was founded, its first rabbi, Dr. 
L. Merzbacher, receiving $200 per annum. 


Seven new congregations were organized ~ 


in the same city in the quinquennium 
from 1845-50. From this date the newly- 
established congregations there become 
too numerous to permit of separate enu- 
meration here, although Shaare Brocho 
(The Doors of Blessing), as the first (1851) 
and at present the only French congrega- 
tion in New York, deserves special men- 
tion. 

An epochal event in the history of the 
Jewish community, not only of New 
York City but of the United States, was 
the foundation in 1876 of The Society for 
Ethical Culture, by Dr. Felix Adler, still 


its president, and since last year pro- 
fessor of sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The son of the late rabbi of 
Temple Emanuel, Samuel Adler, he was 
destined for the rabbinical career but 
finding, upon his return from Berlin to 
New York, that the attitude he had 
reached with regard to Jewish religious 
beliefs made it impossible for him to 
enter the active ministry, he accepted 
the chair of Hebrew and Oriental litera- 
ture established for him by some of his 
friends at Cornell University. 

The society assumed the motto, ‘‘ Deed, 
not Creed,” and its aims are stated as 
follows: ‘‘To teach the supremacy of 
the moral ends above all human ends and 
interests; to teach that the moral law 
has an immediate authority not con- 
tingent on the truth of religious beliefs 
or of philosophical theories; to advance 
the science and art of right living.”” The 
members of the society are free to follow 
and profess whatever system of religion 
they chose, the society confining its at- 
tention to the moral problems of life. 
The majority of the pupils of its Work- 
ing Man’s School are of non Jewish 
parentage. Branch societies have been 
formed in Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Cambridge (England) and Lon- 
don, and a similar movement was started 
in Berlin. ‘‘ While originally agnostic in 
feeling,’’ to quote the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, ‘‘this society has gradually de- 
veloped into a simple, human brother- 
hood united by ethical purpose, and has, 
as such, acquired a strong influence in 
distinctively Christian circles in some 
parts of Europe. The only approach to 
religious service is a Sunday address on 
topics of the day, preceded and followed 
by music. Its chief supporters in New 
York and Philadelphia are Jews, as is 
its founder and leader, though the society 
does not in any degree bear the stamp of 
Judaism.” 

And here we are at the crucial point of 
the evolution of the American synagogue. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary by 
the new Jewish Romanticists grouping 
and groping around the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America (founded in New 
York in 1886 on a modest scale; princely 
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reorganized in 1902 by the three Jewish 
multi-millionaires, Jacob H. Schiff, the 
late Leonard Lewisohn and Daniel Gug- 
genheim), it is quite certain that if the 
250,000 Jews who lived in our country in 
1880 had been permitted to develop, un- 
trameled by the unexpectedly enormous 
Russian, Roumanian and Galician immi- 
gration, their Judaism would have taken 
by this time the shape of Dr. Felix Adler’s 
Society for Ethical Culture or one similar 
to it. Meanwhile, we have to count with 
the fact that from 1881 to 1905 nearly one 
million Jews immigrated to this country, 
four-fifths of whom were composed of 
the ultra-Orthodox East European ele- 
ments above mentioned. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


What will the probable outcome be of 
this flux and reflux of religious tenden- 
cies among the 1,500,000 Hebrews of the 
United States? I refer the reader for ex- 
tended discussion of this subject to Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch’s introductory essay on 
“The Future of the Russian Jew in 
America,’”’ to my book entitled ‘‘ Russia 
at the Bar of the American People ”’ (1904). 
But so much can and should be said here: 
it is the imperative duty of the rabbis and 
communal leaders of the three hundred 
odd Jewish congregations of our country 
to put their brains, hearts and means to- 
gether in order to elaborate a religious 
platform for the twentieth century on 
which every progressive Jew can stand 
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without violating his conscience or con- 
tradicting history and nature. 

With the present revolution in the em- 
pire of Czar Nicholas II. a new epoch 
may dawn not only for the Ghetti of Rus- 
sia but also for the vast Jewish conglom- 
erations of the United States. The order 
once re-established, the immigration from 
the dominions of the Romanoffs will, if 
not stopped altogether, assume gradually 
moderate proportions and thus American 
Judaism will be permitted to work out its 
own salvation in accordance with the 
best teachings of Bible, Talmud, and our 
sages, as well as with the sound princi- 
ples of modern philosophy and modern 
political economy. 





Inter-Church Conference on Federation 


The First Assemblage in America of Official Representatives of Twenty-eight Different Denominations 


Last week was a great week in New York. 
On the bulletin boards the Horse Show had 
the place of honor. The life insurance inves- 
tigation had the greatest space in the columns 
of the papers. Thecontest for the mayoralty 
was a prominent topic of conversation. A 
dozen or more conventions of national char- 
acter clamored for attention. Those delegates 
who went to the Inter-Church Conference at 
Carnegie Hall Wednesday evening, Nov. 15, 
conscious that they represented a vast host of 
Christian believers, had reason to be surprised 
next morning to find that their convention had 
comparatively slight mention in the metropol- 
itan newspapers. This was not the fault of 
the press committee, of which Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Devins is the efficient chairman, and probably 
those who expected the convention to occupy 
larger place in popular attention do not live in 
New York. 

THE BEGINNING 

Premptly at the appointed hour the con- 
ference was declared open by its president, 
J. Cleveland Cady, LL. D., an honored elder 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church. Dr. J. 
Elmendorf’s clear voice rang through the 
great hall in invocation. Hymns and Scrip- 
ture were followed by a prayer by Bishop C. 
H. Fowler of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
as informing and declaratory as devotional. It 
described the people of God as in fragments, 
squads and sometimes wrangling companies, 
and implored the divine guidance to unity on 
the basis of the incarnation and atonement of 
Jesus Christ the end of the Law for righteous- 
ness, so that the Law has no more claim 
against us. The petitions were punctuated by 
one or two amens from the audience. ‘Then 
the assembly united audibly in the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

At the close of the prayer a large re-enforce- 
ment entered the hall, giving it the appearance 
of being well filled, especially the topmost 
tiers of galleries. The president, Dr. Cady, in 
his address of welcome reviewed the progress 
of the movement leading up to this meeting. 
Dr. C. L. Thompson, secretary of the Presby- 
terian Home Mission Board, reviewed it again, 
taking his start from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, and noting four distinct steps of prog- 
ress during the last century, from hostility 
between sects to indifference, then to kindly 
feeling and then to co-operation, coming to the 
climax in federation with a united spirit of 
prayer and service. 

Governor Higgins of New York, mentioned 
in the initial program, bad slipped out of the 
revised edition. Mayor G. B. McClellan was 
expected, but probably the political pot was 
boiling teo furiously for him to leave it un- 
watched. President Littleton of the borough 
of Brooklyn came as his substitute, and his 
was the popular address of the evening. It 
was oratory with elevated thought as well as 


style. ‘‘When they want a religious body 
welcomed to New York City they have to go 
to Brooklyn to get it done,” he said, and his 
address illustrated how the eloquence of polit- 
ical diction could clothe the procession of re- 
ligious ideas marching through the centuries 
toward unity. He presented a series of word 
pictures in which the prevailing colors were 
red, white and blue, with semicolons and 
periods marked by volleys of military salutes 
to current movements toward peace and right- 
eousness. 

The closing address was to have been made 
by Dr. R. S. MacArthur, and judging from the 
printed report of it distributed by the press 
committee, it would have brought the meeting 
to a close with fitting rousements. But the 
chairman’s repeated call for him brought no 
response. So it was announced that the audi- 
ence would be dismissed after a closing hymn. 
They were dismissing themselves during the 
singing of the hymn when Dr. MacArthur 
arrived on the platform just in time to view 
the retiring procession. 


GETTING UNDER WAY 


Thursday morning was rainy, but not moist 
enough to dampen the rising ardor of the con- 
vention. The floor of the house and in part 
the platform were filled with a fine body of 
men with intellectual faces, some somber like 
the skies without, and some bright as the 
skies are going to be. They represented a 
great host—twenty-eight denominations, with, 
as some speakers said, seventeen million com- 
municants, while the more optimistic orators 
put ita million or two more. But if the Osler 
plan of killing off men over sixty years old 
had been put to effect, what a thinning out 
there would have been! It would have left 
most of the program blank, also. 

The reading of the roll of 700 delegates took 
some time. The secretary started in by ap- 
pending a D. D. to every name, which re- 
sounded through the hall as a steady fusilade, 
a sort of continuous fiddle dee dee, till a.con- 
siderate delegate moved that the rest of the 
twelve or thirteea hundred Ds be dropped 
out of the reading. It was necessary, perhaps, 
that the executive committee’s report, pre- 
sented by its chairman, Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
should again review the history of the move- 
ment, and that the excellent paper by Dr. 
William Hayes Ward should go over the ground 
in a broader way, and that Sec. E. B. Sanford 
should again walk along the narrower path of 
the history of recent years. At any rate, tak- 
ing the two sessions thus far, the papers when 
printed, unless the material repeated three or 
four times shall be eliminated, will not be 
wanting in details of the beginnings of this 
federation. 

Congregationalists have no reason to com- 
plain of want of mention of their part in the 


immed ate past. The interdenominational or- 
ganization of churches in Maine, began by 
Congregationalists fourteen years ago, the ac- 
tion of our National Council in promoting 
efforts toward comity and unity, the work of 
Drs. Ward and Sanford and other Congrega- 
tionalists in bringing things to pass which 
have resulted in this conference were prop- 
erly alluded to. Still, no one will ever know 
how much the patient pertinacity of Dr. Ward 
has had to do with the pr:gress of kindly 
feeling between denominations which has 
made such an assembly as this possible. Sey- 
eral times the late Hon. William E. Dodge 
was referred to with appreciation of his ef- 
forts to ‘promote the union of Christians on 
the same platform. 

Dr. Washington Gladden, who presided at the 
first morning session, brovght in a pathetic 
and stirring resolation calling on the Christian 
rulers and priests and people of Russia to do 
their utmost to stop the cruel persecution of 
the Jews of that unhappy country, which 
the audience received with hearty approval. 
That, and the letter read the evening before 
from President Roosevelt, expre:sing his hope 
that the meeting might by its spirit of unity 
further the progress of Christianity in Japan, 
gave to the proceedings quite an international 
character. 

The best address of Thursday morning was 
by Bishop McVicar of the Epi<copal diocese 
of Rhode Island. It was the more appreciated 
because he represented a Church which had 
failed to accept the invitation to send dele- 
gates totheconference. Hereminds one much 
of Phillips Brooks, of whom he was an in- 
timate friend. Though somewhat more delib- 
erate in speech, he seems pressed by the 
same eegerness to utter his thought with the 
same large love and hope. We represent, he 
said, twenty-eight denominations—I prefer to 
call them churches. In spite of inconsist- 
encie:, the churches have created Christian 
civilization. They have many faults, and one 
of the greatest is sectarianism. He hinted at 
the exclusion of the Unitarian delegates by 
saying that we have no right to discriminate 
against those who are casting out devils, if 
only the devils are cast out. It is easy to see 
how the applause would come in after such 
sayings. A new day has dawned, he declared. 
The spirit of Christian unity is in the air. It 
finds expression in fighting corruption and 
intemperance, in declaring the majesty of 
righteousness and in foreign thissions. A 
light from above shone on the conference 
through the impassioned and kindly face of 
the Bishop as he spoke. 


A UNITED CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


This was the topic for Thursday afternoon, 
but unfortunately the first part of it had some- 
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how dropped off before the addresses were 
written. They were able and effectively de- 
livered, but with slight exception they would 
have been equally appropriate for a meeting 
of the Religi«us Education Association. Prof. 
G. H. Richards of the Reformed Church held 
up a high ideal of the home. Hon. John 
Wanamaker gave the assembly some unques- 
tioned truths about the history, administra- 
tion and superlative importance of the Sunday 
school, taking nearly twice the time allotted 
tohim. Dean Hodges of the Episcopal Divin- 
ity Svhool, Cambridge, read a brilliant paper 
on the education of theological students and 
the present status of theological seminaries. 


_It abounded in epigrams and sayings which 


made the audience sit up and listen. Dr. 
George U. Werner, president of a Lutheran 
Synod, discussed suggestively religious educa- 
tion in public schools, recommending that the 
churches bave one day in the week to give 
instruction to those pupils willirg to receive 
it. Pres. H. C King of Oberlin had a very 
able address on religion in the college, show- 
ing the gains and losses from changes in the 
attitude of the collegetoward systematic study 
of religious truth. But the questions before 
the conference were, how could churches of 
all denominations co-operate in promoting re- 
ligious life in the home, increasing the effe ct- 
iveness of the Sunday school, in combining 
the work of theological seminaries, and in 
providing Christian leadership and pastoral 
service in the colleges and especially in the 
state universities? Dr. King made some essay 
toward answering this last question, but the 
others will have to wait for the next con- 
ference. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley of the Christian Advo- 
cate, with the assigned theme of Religious 
Education and the Press, began with ancient 
manuscripts, which at first thought appeared 
to be those offered to the Advocate and stored 
away for future examination, but it came out 
that they were prehistoric, Mosaic, Muham- 
medan and other manuscripts about which 
there has been some unenlightening theolog- 
ical controversy. Then the art of printing, 
the publication of religious pamphlets and 
tracts, fiction and other literature came under 
discussion, and lastly the Doctor spoke briefly 
of the secular and religious newspapers; and 
after saying that the denominations are not 
treating their denominational papers as well 
as they should, wound up by declaring that 
the Bible would never be put back into the 
public schools, and that it would be all that 
the churches could do to keep the Bible in the 
pulpit. 


A UNITED CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Thursday evening was a great session. 
Justice Harlan of the United States Supreme 
Court sent as a substitute his pastor, Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, to speak on Labor and Capital. Presi- 
dent Tucker of Dartmouth dwelt royally on 
the requisites of American citizenship—imagi- 
nation, intelligence and consecration. Take 
a single sentence, ‘* Looting of the public is 
not now the work of one man or set of men, 
it is a recognizable industry.” Bishop Doane 
of Albany made a noble tribute to the family; 
and here it may be said that though the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church did not accept the invitation to send 
delegates to the conference, no church was 
more ably represented than this one, by Bish- 
ops McVicar, Doane and Greer. , 

The session closed with a characteristically 
fine address by Dr. Henry van Dyke on The 
Ideal Society, or, as he chose to call it, the 
ideal of society. It is composed of persons, 
not of classes. The reason why society is so 
bad is that so many persons are wicked. A 
golden age cannot be made out of brazen 
hearts. No legislature can merge lumps of 
selfishness into a fellowship of love. Ideal 
society means all sorts of men and women 
co-operating in common toi], and loving their 
neighbors as themselves. Great changes are 
coming in the social order—coming through 


sympathy, the sense of justice and Christian 
love. What part shall the Church play in this 
social transition? It must play the part of 
social idealism. 


A UNITED CHURCH AND MISSIONS 


This theme dominated one of the most prac- 
tical sessions of the conference. Bishop J. 8. 
Mills of the United Brethren Church offered 
valuable suggestions and plans for uniting in 
Christian work in local communities, in edu- 
cational, medical and other philanthropic ef- 
forts, and especially for reducing expenses and 
increasing efficiency on foreign fields. 

Dr. Henry L. Morehouse, secretary of the 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, emphasized 
present co-operation, minimized existing fric- 
tion, and looked optimistically int» the future. 

The outstanding addresses of this session 
were those of Bishop Fowler of New York, 
who took the place of Bishop H. W. Warren, 
unexpectedly detained, and Bishop Galloway. 
It is a difficult thing to be wise and witty at 
the same time. Bishop Fowler was both. He 
could take Mr. Dooley on his own ground and 
astonish him, and he could do this without 
detracting from his dignity as a bishop. He 
took his illustrations from science and polit- 
ical history, and showed the limitations and 
the opportunities of the federation of Chris- 
tian churches. While he kept the audience 
laughing, he also kept them expectant of re- 
ceiving chunks of wisdom, and he did not dis- 
appoint them. 

El: quence of another kind, though not less 
impressive, was the address of Bishop C. B. 
Galloway of Mississippi. He captured the 
audience both by matter and manner. He 
exhorted the churches of all names to unite in 
inspiring the spirit of the nation to enthrone 
the mandates of law. No crime was any ex- 
cuse for lynching a Negro or smashing a Kan- 
sas saloon. Those most closely related to the 
Negro problem in the South were in a tragic 
situation and deserved the sympathy and ¢n- 
fidence of their fellow citizens. The only 
difference between the North and South on 
the subject of slavery was the difference be- 
tween father and grandfather. The problem 
of immigration was as serious for the nation 
as that of the Negro. Industrial training for 
all, primary education for the many and 
college training for the few who had suitable 
qualifications to be preachers, teach¢ rs, leaders 
of the Negro race were requirements pointing 
to a solution. Altogether, the Methodist 
church, North and Soutb, now coming to- 
gether, has reason to be gratified with its 
representation before the Inter-Church Con- 


ference. 
FEDERATION IN FACT 


The real thing in federation was brought 
into view on Friday afternoon through the ad- 
dresses of men actually concerned with prac- 
tical movements. They went over ground 
familiar to readers of religious and mission- 
ary periodicals and traversed quite recently 
in the Christian Unity Number of The Con- 
gregationalist, from which, by the way, one of 
the speakers quoted. The methods depicted 
and the results enumerated furnished more 
groundwork for hope and contained more 
definite suggestiveness than many panegyrics 
of unity in the abstract. Rev. Walter Laid- 
law reviewed ten years’ federation work in 
New York. Rev. E. Tallmadge Root told of 
gains for unity in the smaller cities and rural 
districts. The varied usefulness of the Maine 
Interdenominational Commission was made 
clear by its secretary, Prof. A. W. Anthony, 
while another state survey was furnished by 
Rev. J. Winthrop Hegeman, secretary of the 
New York Federation. The Bible Society was 
represented by Dr. William I. Haven. 

Then came a long leap to the foreign field. 
It had a great lesson to teach in combina- 
tions already made, sufficient to justify Sec- 
retary Barton of the Americin Board in say- 
ing as respects Japan that there fraternity al- 
together dominates denominationalism, being 
revealed in hymn-books and Sunday school lit- 
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erature. An even more gratifying story was 
brought from the Philippines by R-v. James 
B. Rodgers, D. D., who told with some light 
touches of humor of the evangelical union 
which dates back almost to the inception of 
missionary work, half a dozen years ago. A 
good many in the audience sighed inwardly 
when Bishop Thoburn did not appear at the 
hour specified,but he sent an excellent paper 
which was well read by Dr. F. M. North. 
The Bishop evidently thinks that it is too early 
to discuss even the framework of any great 
ecclesiastical merger for Christian forces in 
India, but believes heartily in the steps al- 
ready taken there toward co-operation. 


QUITE A DOSE OF THEOLOGY 


The three addresses of Friday evening eon- 
stituted a short but profitable course in Chris- 
tian doctrine. President Faunce of Brown 
dealt with The Person of Christ. He defined 
the new feeling for Christ as directed less 
toward him as an offisial and more toward 
him as a living, personal Lord. He declared 
that this was a return to the New Testament 
attitude, and he bordered upon one of the burn- 
ing questions of the day when he urged those 
who were sure of Christ to be patient with 
those feeling their way to him as well as when 
he said, “‘[ should not want to be a candidate 
for any heaven from which Channing or Mar- 
tineau were excluded.”’ . 

The Holy Scriptures was Prof. H. L. Wil- 
lett’s theme. He is the Chicago University 
lecturer whose Bible classes in tbe churches 
have been so popular in late years. He han- 
dled his theme sensibly, offending neither con- 
servatives nor radicals, and making both laugh 
over his story of the student who asked the 
professor if the book of Daniel did not present 
a great many difficulties. ‘* Yes,’ replied the 
professor, “‘and what is your chief diffigulty ?”’ 
‘* My difficulty,” said the college boy, ‘‘is to 
find it.”” Bishop MeDowell of the Methodist 
Church was down for the last address of the 
evening, but being called to Chicago by the 
death of Bishop Merrill, his paper on the Holy 
Spirit was read by Dr. Goodell, a New York 
pastor. It was a reverent, helpful treatment 
of the subject The Holy Spirit. Like Dr. 
Faunce, the Bishop seemed less concerned with 
definitions than with a desire to fiad the vital 
meanings of his theme. 


COMING TO THE POINT 


Ripe for action was the conference Saturday 
morning, after seven long sessions devoted 
largely to the exploitation of the beauties of 
Christian unity in the abstract. So when 
Bishop Hendrix brought in for the business 
committee the plan for federation on which its 
members had been deliberating early and late, 
the spirit of expectancy gave keen edge to 
attention. The sub-committee most concerned 
with drafting the plan was made up of Bishop 
Hendrix (Southern Methodist), Dr. W. H. 
Roberts (Presbyterian), Dr. William Hayes 
Ward (Congregational), Dr. H. L. Morehouse 
(Baptist) and T. W. Synnott (Presbyterian), 
but many other members of the business com- 
mittee of forty passed judgment on it. 

The visible embodiment of the federation is 
to be a Federal Council, with no authority 
over the constituent bodies, to meet once in 
four years, beginning in December, 1908, and 
to be made up of four members of each de- 
nomination plus one additional member for 
every 50,000 communicants, or major fraction 
thereof. The objects of this Federal Council 
are: 

1. To express the fellowship and catholic 
unity of the Christian churches. 

2. To bring tne Christian bodies of America 
into harmonious service for Christ and the 
world. 

3. To encourage devotional fellowship and 
mutual counsel concerning the spiritual life 
and religious zctivities of the churches. 

4. To secure a larzer combined inflaence for 
the churches of Christ in all mattess affecting 
the moral and social condition of the people, 
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so as to promote the application of the law of 
Christ in every relation of human life. 

5. To assist in the organization of local 
branches. 

The council will be instituted when two- 
thirds of the proposed constituent bodies shall 
have approved of the plan. During the inter- 
ims between the quadrennial assemblages of 
the Federal Council its affairs will be in the 
hands of a representative executive commit- 
tee. Thirty-one bodies were specified as part- 
ners to this proposed federation, and the con- 
stitution states that in the future other bod- 
ies may be admicted if two-thirds of those 
already in the federation and represented at 
a given meeting consent. 

When the secretary reached the article in 
the report specifying the denominations to be 
included, delegates wondered whether the 
Unitarians would be mentioned. The list 
proceeded a'phabetically, so the audience was 
kept in suspense until the U’s were reached; 
but there was no inclusion of the Unitarians. 
Nobody protested, though earlier in the ses- 
sion Rev. Daniel Evans of Cambridge, Mass., 
had raised the question whether the federa- 
tion was to include all churches that called 
themselves Christian. His inquiry was deftly 
handled by Chairman Roberts of the executive 
committee, who said that such questions of 
detail were to be settled later. He also cut 
off further debate at the moment by moving 
that the platform be made the order of the 
day for Monday morning, when the delegates 
could discuss it with printed copies in their 
hand. So some of the speeches just on the 
point of delivery had to be bottled up forty- 
eight hours longer. 

This important business being for the time 
disposed of, the conference at eleven o’clock 
buckled down bravely again to the regular 
program, and a stiff one it was. Seven able 
men, each with material enough at his com- 
mand and sufficiently eloquent to deserve the 
rest of the forenoon, talked in turn for fif- 
teen minutes about the essential unity of the 
Church. They were President Mauck of Hills- 
dale (Mich.) (Free Baptist); Rev. R. F. Coyle, 
D. D., of Denver (Presbyterian), a master of 
the platform oratory; Rev. R. P. Johnston, 
D. D. (Baptist), Mr. Rockefeller’s New York 
pastor; Rev. F. T. Tagg, D. D. (Methodist 
Protestant), genial, and carrying a large cargo 
of Yankee common sense; Rev. S. P. Spreng, 
D. D. (Evangelical Association), sweet- spirited 
and incisive as becomes an editor; Dr. Josiah 
Strong. (Congregational), emphasizing, as is 
his wont, the necessity of straight living; 
and Bishop Goodsell,( Methodist), large-minded 
and catholic. 


SUNDAY’S GREAT MEETING 


Sunday morning found many of the min- 
isterial members of the conference in va- 
rious pulpits on both sides the East River. 
There were bardly enough volunteers to meet 
the demand, for a large number had counted 
upon the unusual opportunity afforded by a 
Sunday in New York to hear its celebrated 
preachers. Visiting Congregationalists—cler- 
ical and lay—converged in considerable num- 
bers at Broadway Tabernacle, enjoyed the 
new organ, admired the spacious auditorium 
and heard a remarkable sermon from Dr. Jef- 
ferson on Christian Unity. 

The afternoon gathering in Carnegie Hall 
registered the largest attendance since the 
opening evening, and in point of age repre- 
sented an altogether different generation. It 
was meant to be a young people’s meeting 
under the auspices of different organiza- 
tions like the Endeavor Society and the Ep- 
worth League, and while a good many old 
people slipped in, the complexion of the audi- 
ence was distinctively youthful. John R. Mott 
presided and reviewed tersely and comprehen- 
sively the contributions which the organized 
forces of Christian young men and young 
women had already made to unity. Pres. 
Woodrow Wilson, a pleasing, forceful plat- 
form speaker, analyzed the motives and 
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temper characteristic of youth, and showed 
that the basis of all their best Christian enter- 
prises is ardor prompted by contact, not with 
theology, but with Christ. Then Robert E. 
Speer, in words thrilling with feeling and 
fire, claimed for the Christian young people 
of today superiority to: sectarian differences, 
a warm fellowship with one another and a 
supreme passion for Christ. Young people, 
he said, are ready for any kind of unity pro- 
vided it does not trifle with the deity of Christ. 


ACTION AS TO UNITARIANS 


On Monday the conference after vigorous 
discussion changed the phrase in the pre- 
amble, ‘‘ Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour,” 
to “‘ Jesus Christ our divine Lord and Sav- 
iour,” and voted down this amendment offered 
by Professor Dealy of Brown University: 


Other church bodies may become members 
of the Federal Council if they make a formal 
application before or on Jan. 1, 1907. 

No phraseology contained in the plan of 
union shall be construed to imply any doc- 
trinal basis whatever save that implied in the 
broadest Christian unity. 


To the desire expressed by a delegate that 
Roman Catholics be eligible to membership, 
Chairman Roberts replied that they were not 
excluded by the terms of the federation. 

We do not think many Unitarians will object 
to the adjective ‘‘ Divine” as applied to Jesus 
Christ. This action of the conference seems to 
indicate a rather hazy idea of what Unitarians 
believe. 





Convention Aftermath 


The foreign field shone with new luster as 
speaker after speaker pointed to its fine ex- 
hibitions of unity. 

*’T was hardly up to the Ecumenical Mission- 
ary Conference of 1900, in point of enthusiasm 
and definiteness, but as a pathfinder it served 
good uses. 

And nobody was happier than Editor Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, who, metaphorically speak- 
ing, has for many a decade fought, bled and 
died in behalf of unity. 

The splendid set of specially selected hymns 
proved that Christians have long been one in 
the deepest experiences and highest aspira- 
tions of the religious life. 

Changing presiding officers at each session 
gave a good chance to test varying capacities 
in the moderator’s chair, but it did not conduce 
to continuity of impression. 

If any evangelical denomination was over- 
looked in distributing platform honors or any 
aspect of unity ignored, it wasn’t the fault of 
the assiduous and erudite program committee. 


A good proportion of the seventy appointed 
Congregational delegates appeared at one or 
more sessions. They had reason to be proud 
of President King, President Tucker, Justice 
Brewer and other platform lights, but they 
looked a little pained when Secretary Ander- 
son explained to them privately that there was 
a considerable deficit to make up in the Con- 
gregationalist apportionment for the expenses 
of the gathering. However, they committed 
themselves bravely to the task of raising it. 





In and Around Boston 


The Mayoralty Caucuses 

After a short, bitter fight between rivals for 
the Democratic and Republican nominations 
for mayor, citizens are now free to choose be- 
tween ex-Congressman Fitzgerald, editor of 
the Republic (Roman Catholic) and Mr. Froth- 
ingham, ex-speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of our General Court, a Unitarian. 
The one represents the Celtic element of our 
population now numerically dominant; the 
other the old Brahmin caste of the original 
Yankee stock. Mr. Frothingham’s cand dacy 
will appeal to independents and certain ex- 
clusive and critical sections of the voters as 
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no recent Republican mayor has, and will at. 
the same time commend itself to the rank and 
file of voters who desire a capable and honest. 
administration of city affairs. Mr. Fitzger- 
ald’s foes within his own party are likely to: 
knife him. 


Our Public School Reform 

Last winter’s legislation reformed the Board’ 
of Education so as to put power into the hands 
of five members chosen from the city at large, 
rather than into the hands of twenty-four 
members chosen by districts. The important. 
feature of the coming municipal campaign as. 
it affects the schools is the choice of worthy 
nominees for the new school board, and to- 
this end a citizen’s movement is to be inau- 
gurated which deserves aid of every sort, per- 
sonal and financial. The right men elected 
for this work can do much to cleanse and: 
restore to health a very ugly running sore on. 
Boston’s face. 


A Loan to Presbyterians 

The First Presbyterian Church, on Columbus: 
Avenue, has extended a unanimous call to Rev. 
James Alexander, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, Roslindale, and he will probably 
accept. He isa Presbyterian by training and 
experience and a Congregationalist in his sym- 
pathies and good fellowship. While he will 
be greatly missed from Roslindale, he will not 
be allowed to separate himself from his breth: 
ren in the Congregational ministry and will 
make for fraternal relations between the old- 
est Presbyterian church in Boston and the- 
much older denomination which welcomed it 
here. 


Browning’s influence on Spiritual Progress 


Principal Samuel V. Cole of Wheaton Semi- 
nary, himself a poet of no mean order, gave 
to the ministers last Monday a rarely thought- 
fal and suggestive study of this great Chris- 
tian poet of the nineteenth century, whom he- 
counted as more than a literary man—even a 
seer. Emphasizing the notes of faith, hope 
and love, Browning’s courage, great. hearted- 
ness and powerful regenerative personality 
place him among the most potent constructive- 
forces that uplift humanity. 


Professor Tyler’s Lectures 


The lectures now being given under the 
auspices of the Twentieth Century Club, each 
Saturday morning in the Colonial Theater, 
by Prof. J. M. Tyler of Amherst College, are 
proving a stimulating contribution to the 
theory and practice of education. How to get 
powerful men and women from our boys and 
girls, by a practical and wise application of 
the laws of growth and development, is the 
real theme of the lectures. To its discussion 
Professor Tyler brings a masterly knowledge. 
of biological science and a delightful knack 
of applying this knowledge to specific prob- 
lems. The attendance, which showed a 
marked increase at the lecture last Saturday, 
would be multiplied to the capacity of the 
auditorium, if only the parents and educators 
of Boston and vicinity were aware of the 
worth of this course, which has five weeks 
longer to run. 


A Memorial to a Useful, Generous Layman 


Ellison Hall, the new building at the New- 
ton Hospital to be used as an addition to and 
in connection with the present nurses’ bome, 
is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Day of 
Newton, and is a memorial of the late William 
P, Ellison, Mrs. Day’s father, who for so 
many years served Congregational interests 
in and about Boston, notably on the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board. The 
new building cost $30,000 and will be the home 
of between thirty and forty nurses. 





Rev. Dunlop Moore, D.D., a well-known 
Presbyterian clergyman in Pennsylvania, died 
last week at a session of presbytery, jast after 
singing Jesus, Lover of My Soul. 
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A “Dandy” Thanksgiving 


By Frances J. Delano 


Draxie hated to cry, if she felt badly 
she usually gave vent to her feelings in a 
few vigorous kicks. She was kicking the 
steps now desperately. It was Thanks- 
giving morning and it might as well be 
Fourth of July for all the ‘ Thanksgiv- 
ingy”’ feeling there was about it. Aunt 
Daraxia had ‘cooked up”’ the day be- 
fore, when Draxie was at school, and she 
had swept and dusted every inch of the 
house—if there was anything in this 
world that Draxie detested it was a spick 
and span Thanksgiving, and that was just 
the kind Aunt Daraxia was going to 
have, 

This was Draxie’s first Thanksgiving 
away from home, and the memory of 
past Thanksgivings, with a back yard 
where the wind blew the leaves every 
which way, a pile of pumpkins, big and 
splendid, against the wood shed, a house 
full of spicy odors—no wonder these 
memories made Draxie homesick ! 

“Hello!” It was Esther coming down 
the street. 

‘*Hello,”’ responded Draxie crossly. 

‘What you doin’? ”’ 

‘‘Nothing.”’ Draxie’s voice was as 
near to a growl as it ever got. 

‘“‘What’s the matter? Aunt Draxie 
been mean?”’ 

‘*No, but she’s spicked up so you can’t 
put a thing down anywhere, and she’s 
got all cooked up so I can’t help, and 
she’s going to put on the very best table- 
cloth, er course I’ll get something on it, 
Ialways do. I just wish it wasn’t Thanks- 
giving at all, that’s what I wish.” 

‘*What’s Aunt Draxie cooked up?” 
Esther’s mind was in full sympathy 
with her little half.starved stomach. 

‘*O, three kinds er pies and cranberry 
sauce; she got the turkey all ready yes- 
terday; all she’s got to do is to put it in 
the oven.”’ 

‘**O, my! ain’t you going to have a 
good dinner! ”’ 

There was something in Esther’s voice 
that roused Draxie and she turned about 
and Jooked at her. ‘‘ What you going to 
have? ”’ she asked. 

‘‘Same’s yesterday, I guess.’’ 

“You are?” Draxie opened her eyes 
wide. 

Esther nodded. ‘‘There’s a strike on,” 


she confessed, ‘‘and Father’s out and 


Mother's off sewing.”’ 


““You’re not going to eat dinner all 
alone? ”’ 

‘*No 0 0-o—Mother’s coming home, 80’s 
Father, but there isn’t going to be any 
dinner.” 

‘*Why, EstherSimonds!’’ Here Draxie 
jumped up. “I’m going right and ask 
Aunt Draxie if you can’t stay to our 
dinner.’’ At the door she turned back. 
‘*We won’t get any thing on the table- 
cloth, do you spose? Do you ever—on 
yours? ”’ 

Esther shook her head. ‘‘ We—we don’t 
have a tablecloth,’’ she said. 

‘*What!” Draxie slammed the door 
to and took a step back, ‘‘ Don’t have any 
tablecloth ? ”’ 

‘“*No-0-0-0,”’ 

‘““Why Esther Simonds! 
bare table? ”’ 

Esther nodded, the color rushing to her 
face. 

“T shouldn’t think it would seem as if 
you ever had anything to eat.”’ 

“It don’t—much,” declared poor 
Esther. 

‘*But—but—today’s Thanksgiving. O, 
my! if Aunt Draxie won’t let you stay to 
our dinner, it won’t be Thanksgiving at 
all, will it, and it won’t for your father 
and mother any way.” 

Esther shook her head. 

Draxie opened the door now with her 
usual energy and dispatch. ‘‘I’m just 
going to ask Aunt Draxie if she won’t 
give one of our kinds er pies to your 
mother and father—you wait.”’ 

When Draxie bounced into the kitchen, 
Aunt Daraxia was putting the turkey into 
the oven. 

‘*Well, what now?” she exclaimed, 
scenting trouble at once. 

**O, Aunt Draxie, can’t Esther please 
stay to our dinner? She isn’t going to 
have any Thanksgiving at all—and won’t 
you please give one of our kinds er pies 
to Esther’s father and mother so they can 
have a Thanksgiving? ”’ 

The eager confidence in Draxie’s voice 
exasperated Aunt Daraxia, she slammed 
the oven door and straightened herself. 
“‘Draxie Dexter, I wish you’d come into 
this house just once and ask for some- 
thing (1 don’t expect you to come in with- 
out asking for something, that would be 
out of all reason—for you) but I wish 
you’d think up something just once that 


Eat off the 


I could say yes to; I’m sick and tired o- 
forever saying no.”’ 

*“O, Aunt Draxie,” in her eagerness 
Draxie rung her hands, ‘‘ please say yes 
to this one, please do.”’ 

Evidently Aunt Daraxia had reached 
the limit of her patience. ‘‘O, dear me!”’’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I wonder if your father 
will ever come and take you home, seems 
to me I’m at my wits’ end, and me getting 
a Thanksgiving dinner and company ex- 
pected. Look here,’ Aunt Daraxia 
turned short round, “that little Jew 
girl can’t come, I’m expecting company. 
Now I want you to sit right down in that 
chair there and think up everything 
you’re going to want today and out with 
it once for all. If there’s one single 
thing in reason, I’ll be glad and thankful 
to say yes.” 

Draxie plumped down into the chair 
designated and fixed astonished eyes upon 
Aunt Daraxia. Was it possible that she 
was going to be allowed to ask for all 
the things she wanted? The novelty of 
the situation turned disappointment into 
joy. Without a moment’s hesitation she 
began. 

‘*Please, Aunt Draxie, will you give 
me a pie for Esther’s father and mother 
—you didn’t say no to that—and we’ve 
got three kinds, a mince pie would be 
good ’cause it seems Thanksgivingy. and 
couldn’t you lend one of your old table- 
cloths to Esther? They haven’t any and 
it wouldn’t seem like Thanksgiving to 
eat off a bare table. And if you’d give 
me a pumpkin—and show me how to 
make a pie—could you show me?”’ 

“Go on,” said Aunt Draxie grimly, 
‘‘let’s hear the whole business. What 
next?” 

**Well, I’ll ask Esther if there’s things 
to make a pie with ”— 

‘No, you won’t, you’ll sit right there 
and out with all you’re going to—what 
next?’”’ 

Draxie hesitated a moment. ‘‘If you’ll 
give me a pumpkin, I guess we can fix 
it for dinner some way—and there’ll be 
the mince pie, and the pumpkin, and 
potato, er course they’ll have potato, and 
I don’t know ’bout meat— If you’ve got 
any meat, will you please give me enough 
just for theirdinner? And—and”— The 
necessity of drawing such an important 
moment to a close made Draxie sigh 
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heavily: ‘‘ Well, I guess that’s all—’cept 
—maybe you’d give us a pumpkin pie 
*stead of showing us how? ”’ 

Draxie was ia the habit of having 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of her re- 
quests refused, so, when Aunt Daraxia 
packed her off with a mince pie, a table- 
cloth, some cold meat, and a dish of cran- 
berry sauce, she was happy. 

“Mind you come home at twelve 
o’clock,’”’ said Aunt Daraxia, as Draxie 
hurried downstairs, ‘‘We’re going to 
have company and you'll probably be an 
inch thick.”’ 

Twelve o’clock was the last thing to 
trouble Draxie just now; it was hours 
away, and meantime important things 
were to be done. Esther’s kitchen had 
got to be tended to (Draxie did not like 
a spick and span Thanksgiving, but she 
could not, on account of being a relative 
of Aunt Daraxia’s, set a table, particu- 
larly a Thanksgiving table, in a room 
that had not been first swept and dusted). 
Then a fire must be made and the dinner 
prepared. 

Fortunately for the success of the 
whole scheme, Esther was used to keep- 
ing a fire and seeing to the dinner, so 
what Draxie couldn’t do Esther could, 
and in the course of time everything 
was ready—the room clean, the potatoes 
mashed, the tea kettle singing, and 
Draxie and Esther on the watch. 

‘There comes Father, there comes Fa- 
ther!’’ cried Esther from her post at the 
window. 
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‘And there’s your mother,’’ declared 
Draxie, ‘‘just coming round the corner.”’ 

“Tf she knew, wouldn’t she hurry 
though!”’ exclaimed Esther. ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to ask Father to wait and come in 
with Mother, so they can see it together.” 

To Draxie it was the supreme moment 
of the day when at last the door opened 
and Esther’s father and mother walked 
into the room. Discouragement was an 
unknown word to Draxie, so she could 
not be expected to understand exactly 
how great the change was that came 
over those two tired faces; but when 
the ‘‘’sprise’”’ she was looking for ap- 
peared, she gave up all responsibility 
and hopped straight up and down. The 
next minute everybody was as excited 
as Draxie herself. They all talked at 
once and the room fairly buzzed with 
eager questions and delighted answers. 
Esther’s mother cried just a second—it 
was all so different from what she had 
expected, she said, and she was “that 
tired’’; but it was only for a moment, 
and then they all gathered about the ta- 
ble—all but Draxie. 

The whistles were blowing for one 
o’clock, and Aunt Daraxia and her com- 
pany were sitting in state at their 
Thanksgiving dinner, when Draxie, not 
a clean spot on her, bounced into the 
room. 

**O, Aunt Draxie, you’d oughter seen 
’em—lI’ve had the dandiest Thanksgiv- 
ing!’”? This was her salutation; then, 
seeing the company, she stopped short. 
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Now the company (a nice old gentle- 
man and his wife), having heard about 
Draxie’s Thanksgiving scheme, had been 
looking eagerly for her coming. Before 
Aunt Daraxia could say a word, the 
old gentleman rose from the table and 
grasped Draxie’s hand. 

“*So you’ve had a dandy Thanksgiving, 
have you, Miss Draxie?”’ he said, after 
the first few words of greeting, ‘‘was it 
equal to your Aunt Daraxia’s feast here, 
do you think?”’ 

Draxie’s quick eye took in at a glance 
the well-spread table, the half.lenient ex- 
pression of Aunt Daraxia’s face, and the 
twinkling eyes of the old gentleman. 

‘Come now tell us what you had,’’ 
urged the old gentleman. 

‘“*T had—I had—we had a ’sprise,’’ 
blurted Draxie. 

“Tce cream ?”’ 

Draxie shook her head. ‘‘’twas’nt eat- 
ing, the dinner was for Esther and her 
father and mother.”’ 

The old gentleman looked puzzled, then 
his brow cleared. ‘QO, I see,” he said, 
‘*Esther and her father and mother had 
the dinner and you had the Thanksgiv- 
ing, was that it?’’ 

Draxie did not answer, the turkey had 
suddenly claimed her whole attention. 
The old gentleman followed her gaze, then 
he glanced at Aunt Daraxia. ‘‘An empty 
stomach and a full heart, eh, Miss Da- 
raxia? Shall we give her the nicest piece 
of turkey on the platter? ”’ 

Aunt Daraxia said, ‘‘ Yes.” 





The Home and Its Outlook 


Two Kinds of Thanksgiving 


One prayed aloud his thanks, and many heard— 

But when he passed forth from the house of 
prayer 

He wore upon his face his secrets bare, 

While those who met him sighed, and thought 
with pain 

Of all the year had lost them, of the reign 

Of grief and sorrow on this earth of ours. 


One wore upon his face the smile of peace, 

As if he held communion close with God, 

And loved the world and all who on it trod; 

And those who met him smiled, and thought 
how fair 

The world must be to him—and straightway 
there 

Rose in their hearts a glad thanksgiving hymn! 

—Ruth Sterry, in the Criterion. 


¢¢ T-OR what do you most of all give 

thanks? ”’ I asked a woman of my 
acquaintance who had been expressing 
her pleasure in the coming 
of the festival of praise. 
**For courage,’’ was the answer. Fora 
moment I stood wondering, for there 
seemed to be so many deeper as well as 
more obvious reasons for thanksgiving. 
Then I remembered what burdens my 
friend had had to bear and. what currents 
of opposition to breast and overcome, 
and I understood something of her feel- 
ing. The other gifts, even life itself with 
all its joys, were not really necessities, 
the courage which made life worth living 
was the essential thing. It may seem a 
small thing to thank God for that we have 
not broken down: but think what break- 


For Courage 


ing down would mean, not only to our- 
selves but also to those who live with us 
or are dependent upon us. Think what it 
would have been to the children of this 
mother if she had lost her grip and turned 
coward in the face of the trials of her 
life. ‘‘I have come to think,’ she went 
on after a pause, “that courage is the 
great quality. It must rest on faith, of 
course, for few of us could be courageous 
if we stood alone. It is fed by hope and 
it lives by love. But somehow it is the 
fine flower in this troubled life of all these 
high qualities. If God had not given me 
courage, I should not be in my grave, but 
I should be disgraced before my children. 
And I never could have hoped to have 
them inherit a quality by which their 
mother did not live.” 





Thanksgiving Feathers 


Most of the women of America are 
celebrating ‘Thanksgiving in feathers. 
We refer to their hats, of course. The 
women themselves are angelical but not 
angels yet—even of the New York Prot- 
estant Episcopal cathedral type—and for 
that we may all give thanks. Angels in 
heaven, of course, if they wear feathers, 
wear their own. They must be delightful 
company—there—but for the kitchen and 
the club, the missionary society and the 
church sociable here on earth, we think 
they might be a little wearing in their 
perfection. To come back to our theme, 
however—most of the Thanksgiving hats 
wear feathers. It is true that the milli- 
ners are not so insolently insistent as 


they were a few years ago, and if a brav® 
woman asks for something different they 
will say, with a fair pretense at conceal- 
meat of their contempt, ‘‘O, yes, in that 
case you might have ribbons.”’ But there 
are no ribbons in sight and the average 
woman is so far prepared for the ballot 
that she hates to be in a minority. And 
some of the feathers are beautiful—the 
brightly colored duck breasts, for ex- 
ample. And the wings have an upstand- 
ing, perky look which appeals to the 
feminine love of ‘‘style.’’ So the social 
settlement worker sets a good example 
under a part of the skeleton and cover- 
ings of a gull—which is strictly - warranted 
to have been killed for the purpose some- 
where outside of the United States—and 
the lecturer on the rights of working girls 
makes her plea to a hall full of fine 
feathers, with two-thirds of a wild duck 
on her own hat. 

‘*Where does the thanksgiving come 
in?’?’ How crude to force the point! 
The men give thanks that some women 
are so much less the willing slaves of the 
commercial milliners and their plans for 
profit that they wear their feathers with 
some qualms of conscience. They give 
thanks that this evidence of progress 
insures the awakeniog of the feminine 
imagination to the brutality of the whole 
business on the great commercial scale 
on which it is organized some time in the 
course of the years. Furthermore they 
give thanks that the birds of gay plumage 
are not all exterminated. ‘“‘And the 
women, for what do they give thanks?” 
O, they give thanks because they have 
such stunning new hats. 
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“The Man Who Put His Arm Around Me” 


‘*And what is the name of this little 
man?” Brown had asked, holding out his 
hand invitingly to the diffident boy, but 
looking at the boy’s mother. 

‘*His name is Govan,” she replied. 

‘** And does he go to school? ’’ pursued 
Brown. 

By this time Govan was standing by 
Brown’s side, a tow-headed slip of a boy 
of six, absolutely different in every item 
from his brawny, five-feet-ten Scotch 
mother—like a pale flower plucked from 
a Turk’s-head cactus. 

‘*Yes; he goes to school but his teacher 
is telling me he isa bad boy,’’ said Mrs. 
MacNabb. 

Brown’s arm had been around the boy 
for some time; now he drew him closer 
and looking down into his eyes said: 
‘Govan. That is a new name to me. 
How do you spell it?” 

We had called to see Govan’s brother 
Jim, but Jim was out. Since the death 
of his father two years ago, Jim, ‘‘a fine 
lad o’ thirty ” and a man after his moth- 
er’s own heart, had assumed the support 
of the entire family. The conversation 
ran naturally towards Jim, and Govan 
was not mentioned again until just as we 
were going 

“Hello!”’ exclaimed Brown, fingering 
a long leather strap which his hand had 
come upon accidentally on the edge of 
the door casing, ‘Jim hangs his razor 
strap a long way from the mirror, doesn’t 
he? ”” 

Mrs. MacNabb smiled sourly. ‘‘ When 
the teacher was telling me Govan was 4 
bad boy,”’ she said, ‘‘I was telling her to 
remember the words of the Book and not 
spare the rod and spoil the child; and if 
she couldn’t make Govan a good boy I 
would try to do my duty with the belt. 
Good night.”’ 

‘Poor little fatherless chap!” said 
Brown, as we turned into the road. 
“Think of that timid, frail child and 
that six-foot woman with ‘the belt?’ 
Govan is bashful in school; he isn’t 
bad.”’ 

Brown, with his passionate love for all 
children, had never seen a ‘“‘bad’”’ one, 
they were ill or neglected or spoiled by 
indulgence, if they made trouble; their 
parents were the culprits who needed 
**the belt.” 

A week later I met Govan on the street. 

‘“*Where’s your friend?” he inquired, 
softly. 

‘*What friend, Govan? ”’ 

“The man who put his arm around 
me.”’ 

‘The man who put his arm around 
me.” That ought to be the boy’s first 
thought about his father. 

When I was as small as I can remember, 
my mother used to call me heavy. I 
could toddle about all day, but along 
towards noon I wanted to ride a little. 
Mother couldn’t carry me as she used to, 
but there was a big black-bearded fellow 
in a suit of blue overalls, who used to 
stride in about that time, and whisk me 
up off the floor and pitch me into the air 
and catch me as I came down, and take 


One Aspect of Fatherhood 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


me in his arms and carry me on his bosom 
for a few moments before dinner. I 
shall never forget him! 

Wasn’t he strong! I had no more fear 
of falling from his arms than I had of 
falling out of my trundle-bed. And how 
high up I was in his arms! I had to look 
down into Mother’s face! It was a nov- 
elty to see the tops of the tables, and the 
inside of the sink, and things cooking in 
a@ spider on the red-hot stove, and grass 
and flowers outside the window instead 
of sky and trees. I wanted to ride on 
and on, but I knew that when Mother 
said, ‘‘ Dinner is ready,”’ I should be put 
into my high chair and the ride would be 
over. 

But there were compensations. I was 
sure of another ride the next day, and I 
was sure that my chair would be next his 
at table. Now that I had grown to bea 
“little man”’ big enough to sit at table, 
of course he fed me as he did everybody 
else. He used to put choice bits from 
his own plate into my littl “X Y Z 
plate.”” Sometimes Mother wondered if 
he’d better, but he always laughed and 
said, ‘‘O, it won’t hurt him, he has teeth 
of his own now!” He used to put his 
arm around me when he helped me to 
drink from my tin cup, and he patted me 
on the back when I choked. 

You don’t do that for your baby, you 
wise and important man? Then Iam glad 
Iam not your little boy. And I want to 
tell you something else—for I am no 
longer anybody’s little boy but God’s—if 
you don’t do such things for your children 
you are losing half the fun of living, and 
are laying up for yourself a lonely old age. 
Let your children alone, turn them over 
to hired help, spend your time getting 
rich and running the lodge and the club, 
and then, by and by you can have the 
pleasure of wondering why it is that your 
boys do not spend their evenings at home, 
enjoy your company, or care a rap about 
your welfare. You must be numb already 
if you don’t enjoy the ringing laugh of a 
child, the feel of his plump lively little 
body—as hard as a rubber-boot-heel—his 
wise remarks about you and the world in 
general, and his unanswerable questions 
about God. 

“That man who put his arms around 
me!”’—in the twilight, and by the open 
fire of an evening—told me stories begin- 
ning, ‘‘When I was a little boy.”” There 
were no better stories than those. And 
you don’t tell them to your little boy? 
Then I am glad again that Iam not your 
little boy. You can’t tell them? Try it. 
Get the boy away with you alone some- 
where, and begin. You will surprise 
yourself with your success. You will 
become a hero in his eyes. Tell the ex- 
periences that will help him as he follows 
the same boyhood path you stumbled 
along in your day. Let him know that 
you, you were once a heedless boy, a boy 
who forgot, a boy who spilled things, and 
tore things, and lost things, a boy who 
got into trouble, a boy who had a good 
time. How it will surprise him! How 
much better he will like you! 


That man used to put his arm around 
me when [ sat proudly by his side on the 
front seat going to church on Sunday. 
How vivid yet the memory of those sunny 
hours! Always green fields and woods 
along those three miles of country road, 
always that marvelously funny blue- 
shadow horse working silently along flat 
in the dust beside old Fan. With one 
arm the man drove. Sometimes he let 
me work the whip. I could help old Fan 
drive flies, he said. Sometimes he let me 
hold the reins. And so I learned how to 
steer a horse before I learned to steer a 
straight course through the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Beatitudes and the 
names of the minor prophets. 

That man used to put his arm around 
me and ask helpful questions when I was 
trying to figure out my first problems in 
arithmetic. I never could do much with 
‘*examples,”” but somehow when his arm 
was around me and he took my pencil 
and made me tell him what to write to 
work out one of his funny problems about 
eating rhinoceroses, or distributing bush- 
els of cannon crackers, my own stupid 
book problems seemed easier. 

He put his arm around me when I was 

learning to swim. I didn’t have to run 
away and learn on the sly, nor did the big 
boys catch me and throw me in to “sink 
or swim, live or die, survive or perish.” 
My father told me one summer that it 
was time for his boy to know how to 
swim. He took me to the ‘‘Sandbar” 
where the big boys went, and I saw him 
dive in head-first, and swim any side up, 
in the water or under it, I saw him float 
and stand on his head under water with 
his feet out. He could make the fat- 
man’s dive, and the turtle-dive, and go 
leapfrog into the river over the shoulders 
of uncle Tom. What rare sport it was! 
Did I want to know how to swim? You 
bet! : 
When we went in together he said, 
**Now if you will do just what I tell you 
to do you will learn to swim and dive 
this week.”’ The first day I learned to 
‘“‘duck,”’ the next to float on my back; 
the next two days he held me by his side 
in four feet of water and taught me the 
swimming movements. Then he let me 
go and I swam. 

He put his arm around me when I 
passed the dangerous straits between boy- 
hood and manhood. That passage is not 
to be talked about freely in a newspaper, 
but it ought to be talked about more 
freely than it ever has been talked about, 
in some printed thing for every father to 
read. I was fourteen. I remember the 
sunlit room in his workshop, the bench 
with the watch tools arranged upon it, 
the little Bible opened to a certain chap- 
ter. I recall the thrill of the quiet words, 
‘Henry, come here-a moment, I have 
something to tell you.” And then the 
revelation. I had been a boy, [ would 
soon be a man. I had been a joy tomy 
father; some day I might know how great 
a joy; but first there were duties, self- 
denials, a discipline for vigorous man 
hood. 
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I was not only to keep myself pure and 
strong, but I was to be my brothers’ 
keeper. There were three of them, all 
in turn sure to pass the way I was then 
going. I could help by example and pre- 
cept to guide their feet into the way of 
life. There was a way to death, and it 
was frequented by those whose steps take 
hold on hell. There were commands of 
God, and they were pointed out to me. 
And behold he had set before me that 
day life and death. He urged me with 
tears to choose life, and I chose it. And 
how many times since [ have thought of 
him in glory and whispered, ‘‘ Father, I 
thank thee.”’ 

His arm was around me while we 
worked. Not literally, of course, but 
potentially. Whether weeding the garden 
by his side early in the morning, or doing 
the chores in the barn while he milked, 
or constructing my rude toys in the shop 
where he worked, I felt always his pro- 
tecting and stimulating presence. He 
was never too busy to sharpen the tools 
I had dulled, to teach me a better way to 
build a watermill, to examine and ju- 
diciously praise my astonishing mechan- 
isms and my surprising drawings. How 
he laughed when my three-wheeled clock 
actually ticked! And what cordial pats 
on the back I received! His apprecia- 
tion, his praise, his encouraging sugges- 
tions, were the very bread of life to me. 

And his arms were around me when I 
confessed my sin. Never shall I forget 
that day. I had willfully disobeyed his 
command about throwing stones in the 
village square. I had thrown one through 
a shop window. Upon Mother’s sugges- 
tion I confessed the whole miserable busi- 
ness and asked his forgiveness. I was 
not whipped, I was not scolded, I was 
just taken in his arms and forgiven, and 
told to go in peace and sin no more. 

The last time he ever held meclose in 
his arms was the evening I told him I had 
decided to live a Christian life. The night 
before at a meeting in a neighbor’s house 
his many prayers had been answered. 
With fear and trembling I had arisen 
behind a big gas burner and said, ‘‘I want 
to be a Christian; so help me God,” or 
something to that effect. I was so fright- 
ened at the time that the exact words 
made no lasting impression on my mind 
—only the supreme act. 

That night I said nothing about it at 
home. The next morning I told Mother, 
who kissed me tenderly and dropped a 
joyful tear on my face. That afternoon 
she advised me to tell Father. I knew 
he would rejoice, but somehow I dreaded 
to tell him. 

I selected the moment of twilight when 
he was milking in the gloomy barn. I 
can hear now the swish of the hay as the 
cows drew the wisps into their mouths, 
and the soft purring of the streams of 
milk as they plunged into the frothing 
pail. I was waiting just within the shadow 
by the door too timid to go near him. 
I could hear my own heart thumping in 
my throat. ’T'was December, and a bitter 
night. At last I crept in and stood beside 
him. 

‘Hello, sonny!” he said. 

‘I’ve come to tell you,’”’ I stammered 
out, “‘that last night at the meeting I 
told them I had decided to live a Chris- 
tian life.’’ 


There was no reply. I stood looking 
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at the top of a webby window where the 
last red ray of the evening struggled 
through into the gloom. Ought I to say 
any more? Whatcould I say? Just then 
he finished milking. Throwing the stool 
into an empty crib, and placing the full 
pail carefully to one side, he came to me 
in the darkness and wrapped his dear 
arms about me. 

‘*Henry,’’ he said, “‘ you will never know 
how happy you have made me until a boy 
of your own says that same thing to you.” 
And a sob of joy broke from him as he 
kissed me on the forehead. 

It is almost thirty years since then. 
The good man has been long with his 
Master. My boys have said the same 
great words to me, and I know something 
of his heart that night; but the memory 
of that hour is so vivid, so precious, I 
wonder if any act of mine will ever mean 
as much to my children as that means to 
me. Will they think of me as the man 
who put his arms around them? 

I hope so, and I have reason to believe 
that the main lines for such a memory 
have been already laid in. The highest 
compliment I ever received came from 
little ‘‘ Blessed’ when she was but three 
years old. 

‘*How many brothers have you?” asked 
a neighbor who loved to hear her talk and 
came in for that very purpose. 

‘*T have three,’”’ was the answer. 

“Three! I thought there were two. 
What are their names? ”’ 

‘*Loncie, and Tedo, and Papa.”’ 





Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 
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TRANSPOSITION 


By sunlit PRIME he spends his time— 
A bold sea captain he— 

Whose white-sailed TWO, the trim “ Sea Mew,” 
Now sets sail gallantly. 


Alas, bright hopes! With strained sheet ropes, 
(Wound from his mother’s THREE,) 

Fast, fast she flew, and right into 
This dire calamity. 


Almost in port, some loose FOUR caught 
On a careless angler’s line, 
And the fated crew of the bold ‘‘ Sea Mew”’ 
Found a grave in the cruel brine. 
MABEL P. 


80. CYPHER 


A number of men, working at equal wages 
upon a certain job, were divided into several 
crews. In estimating expenses the paymaster 
found the daily pay-roll was for the first crew, 
containing 9 men, LG.RY dollars; for the 
second, 13 men, AF.Y L; for the third, 17 men, 
YL.UE, and for the fourth, 19 men, YI.IY. 
All together received LSR.FG dollars. 

At what rate per day were the men employed? 

A. N. Erorp. 


81. REBUS 

A panoramic view is mine, 
It is of land and sea; 

I give it you in pantomine, 
A riddle it shall be. 


A beast made docile plows the lands, 
A vessel plows the sea; 

And one who now between them stands 
Right masterful is he. 


On either hand they do his will, 
And all the things that be 

Are taught his mandates to fulfill, 
And this is Heaven’s decree. 
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Now these three objeets place aright, 
And you will plainly see 
They bring at once a feat in sight— 
That will the answer be. 
CLAMOR. 


82. A BIOGRAPHICAL DINNER 
A Prize Tangle 


The children and grandchildren all went to 
the old home for Thanksgiving. We found 
(1) SCOTTISH POET and ANTIQUARY, 
and father, though now an old (2) AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATOR, was still (3) UNITA- 
RIAN MINISTER and WRITER. We get 
our (4) ENGLISH NOVELIST constitutions 
from him, and expect to live to a (5) FORMER 
PRESIDEN OF WESTERN UNION TEL- 
EGRAPH CoO. old age. Our (6) AMERICAN 
POET are now scattered widely. I live in 
(7) GREAT DISCOVERER, O., one brother 
in (8) ENGLISH FEMALE NOVELIST, Tex., 
another is in official life in (9) THE FATHER 
OF HIS COUNTRY, a sister resides in (10) 
THE SON OF PRIAM, and another in (11) 
A RECENT WRITER OF CALIFORNIA, 
England, and the last in (12) A LATE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, O. But 
(13) FAMOUS FRIEND cannot describe how 
much we all love each other, for what are 
(14) LAKE POET when we try to (15) SWISS 
HERO the emotions of the (16) LATE CALI- 
FORNIA WRITER? Besides the conven- 
tional turkey with plenty of (17) LATE PRES- 
IDENT OF FRENCH REPUBLIC, we had 
roast duck—really a (18) BRITISH NAVAL 
HERO—and fer wild game a (19) AMERI- 
CAN NOVELIST, which was shot on a (20) 
REPUBLICAN BOSS OF NEW YORK of 
ground back of a high (21) DEMOCRATIC 
BOSS OF NEW YORK, or you might call 
the eminence a (22) LATE MAYOR OF NEW 
YORK mountain. This was on father’s land. 
Mother had a great ancestral bow! to put the 
(23) SULTAN OF EGYPT AND SYRIA. 
We also had a ragout of (24) AUTHOR OF 
WALKS IN ROME stewed with dumplings. 
The fish were caught in a mountain (25) LATE 
AMERICAN AUTHORESS. We had a good 
dinner and a (26) ENGLISH POET time, 
though | do not wish to (27) CONFEDERATE 
GENERAL of mother’s cooking, and we did 
not get to bed very (28) CONFEDERATE a 
GENERAL that night. Heaven (29) FED- 

ERAL GENERAL the old couple long sur- | 
vive! 

[Dorothea’s ‘ Thanksgiving dinner” of several b 
years ago is still occasionally mentioned, and it 
gave so much pleasure that the author has been 
solicited to prepare another. This is the result. 
The reader sending in the best list of famous 
names will receive the poetical works of Longfel- 
low, Whittier or Bryant—choice being permitted 
if preference is stated when answers are sent, and 
the winner to be decided in the usual way in case 
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of tie. The solutions are to be forwarded within 
ten days.] 
ANSWERS 
76. John’s Tom’s Will’s 
25 18 23 
Fred’s Harry’s Dick’s 
20 22 24 
Anne’s Mary’s Susy’s 
21 26 19 
77. Bun, dun, fun, gun, Hun, nun, pun, run, sun, 
tun. 
78. 1. Po-king. 2. Leaking. 3. Spar-king. 4. 


Sin-king. 5. Jo-king. 6. Thin-king. 7. Plan-king. 
8. Par-king. 9. Coo-king. 10. Bar-king. 11. Pin- 
king. 12. Ban-king. 








TANGLE SOLVING 


“T have enjoyed the hunt as thoroughly as the 
President does his Western trips for ‘big game,’” 
says one solver of 74. But the tangle proved a 
very difficult one, and the answers have been va- 
ried and mostly incomplete. After careful compar- 
ison of the lists, it is decided that the prize shuuld 
go to Miss H. E. Tillson, Thomaston, Me. 

Answers to other tangles than 74 are acknowl- 
edged from: Mrs. R. H. Francis, Assonet, Mass., 
to 75; Emily C. Graves, Jericho Center, Vt, 71; 
Mrs. E. E. Cole,- Boston, Mass., 73, 75; Silvanus 
Hayward, Globe Village, Mass., 71, 78; L. M. S., 
Cambridge, Mass., 75; Harriet L. Lyman, Water- 
bury, Ct., 73, 75. 


























23 November 1905 


When it comes the year for going to 
Emily’s Thanksgiving, I always more’n 
half want to back out. It seems as if 
it’s such an amount of fuss and getting 
ready, with nothing to show forit. And 
this year it’s going to cost more too, with 
Dora taking full fare—that makes, with 
Judith, four full fares and three halves— 
and no turkey and pies to warm over, as 
there are when we have the folks here!”’ 

The half laugh with which she ended con- 
ceeded the uselessness of arguing against 
an established precedent, but her eyes 
were unsatisfied. Hattie Merrill, every- 
body said, was a born manager, and the 
gift, albeit undoubtedly a 
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November Gold 


By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


was no spoken greeting between them, 
met with the ease of a long-established 
and happy relation. 

**T thought I’d make some fried Injun 
cakes—Dora’s so fond of them,” Judith 
said, and Hattie nodded. 

‘**T don’t know anything nicer on a cold 
day,” she agreed. 

The pleasant morning work moved on 
easily. Judith’s cakes, dropped delicately 
into the fat-kettle and lifted out rich 
brown balls, began to filla big pan. Hat- 
tie circled about her, stirring mush, fry- 
ing ham and making coffee. At seven 
o’clock everything was ready and the 
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people. Judith and I could tell a differ- 
ent story, couldn’t we, Judith?” 

But to her surprise Judith did not smile; 
instead, an unwonted excitement seemed 
to possess her, whitening her face, putting 
a strange breathlessness into her words. 

‘“‘That’s something I was going to speak 
to you about, Hattie. If you and John 
don’t mind, I guess I won’t go with you 
to Emily’s this year. I’d rather just stay 
home. Of course, if she’d feel it, I’d go, 
but there are so many now—and ’tisn’t 
as if I was any real kin to her.” 

‘*But you’ve always gone,’’ Hattie ex- 
claimed, startled, ‘‘and Emily will expect 

you. And we can’t leave you 





valuable one, carried, like 
other endowments, its own 
peculiar temptations. Ever 
since she was married she 
had cheerfully counted her 
husband’s sister Judith in 
her household, honestly ac- 
knowledging that Judith 
earned her place there. So 
it was curious and discom- 
forting to know in her own 
heart that the point of her 
grievance was Judith’s ticket. 

Her husband turned from 
the glass, his collar in his 
hand. He and his sister Ju- 
dith were singularly alike, 
but less in feature than in 
some quality of the spirit 
which had set its indefinable 
but unmistakable stamp upon 
them both. 

‘*Why don’t you stay home, 
Hattie?’’? he asked. ‘‘We’d 
all like it better. It don’t 
half seem Thanksgiving when 
we hustle off the night before 
and come trailing back the 
day after. It’s all such a 
confusion that it seems as if 
you don’t get anything out 
of it.’ 

‘*Now, John,”’ his wife re- 
buked him, changing base 
with feminine facility, ‘that’s 
a nice way to talk, isn’t it? 
You like folks to come here 
but you ain’t willing to go to 








here alone, J udith—we’d 
never do that.” Hattie was 
herself unconscious how 
much the memory of her 
morning's small selfishness 
drove her on to urgent clear- 
ing of her own skirts, ‘I’m 
sure you’ve never had any call 
to feel you weren’t one of 
us,’ she defended herself. 

*O, no, I ain’t,” Judith 
replied eagerly. ‘‘You and 
Emily and all of you have 
been real good tome. I don’t 
want you to feel that I don’t 
appreciate it, Hattie. Only 
this year— maybe it’s because 
I’m growing older—it seems 
a sort of an undertaking to 
pick up and go. I won’t mind 
being alone two nights ; I ain’t 
a mite afraid.’ 

“It don’t seem right,’’ Hat- 
tie protested, her brow fur- 
rowed. ‘Of course, I don’t 
want to urge you to what you 
don’t want, but you oughtn’t 
to stay here alone. I suppose 
you could get Mahaly Briggs 
to come.”’ 

“There’s plenty I could 
get,” Judith agreed eagerly. 
“TI wouldn’t be a mite lone- 
some.”’ 

‘“‘And you could get Sam 
Barnes to kill the yellow 
crower for you,”’ Hattie went 
on. ‘‘I suppose there’d be 











them. If ’twas Judith you 
wouldn’t say that—you’d say 
that she had aright to feel hurt over it, 
and so she would. I guess Emily’s as 
much to meas Judith isto you. I hope 
you don’t think I’m begrudging Judith’s 
ticket.” 

It was her conscience that betrayed 
the small sore spot, and when her hus- 
band protested in genuine surprise, ‘‘I 
guess nobody’d ever say that of you, 
Hattie,” the tribute brought only em- 
barrassment. 

“T’ve always tried to do what’s right 
by Judith,” she defended herself, and 
then, her morning toilet completed, felt 
with relief that the subject was honor- 
ably dismissed by the claim of immediate 
duty, and hurried down to the kitchen. 

In the kitchen she was forestalled; 
Judith had already made the fire and was 
moving about in the lamplight, setting 
the table. The two women, though there 


** Teddy Fowler toiled ahead with her baskets.” 


rest of the family appeared—John and 
Dora and the children—and they all sat 
down together. 

Presently Dora looked across at her 
mother. She was a tall girl of fifteen, 
with a bright, fresh face and a capable 
manner; to her Aunt Judith she was the 
very spirit of youth and joy. 

“Tt doesn’t seem as if day after to- 
morrow could be Thanksgiving,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Next year, if Aunt Ellen has us, 
I’m going to beg an invitation a week 
early. It doesn’t seem right if you don’t 
smell Thanksgiving all over the house a 
whole week beforehand. You miss ever 
so much when you go away.” 

‘“‘That’s what I was telling your mother 
this morning,’’ her father declared. 

‘‘That’s all very well,” Hattie retorted 
good-naturedly, ‘‘but you two haven’t 
ever had to get up a dinner for twenty 


time enough to get up a din- 
ner for you and Mahaly—if 
you’re set on it, Judith.” 

“Tam,” Judith asserted eagerly, ‘just 
for this once, Hattie. And you needn’t 
worry about the dinner; ‘‘I’ll get along 
all right.”” Now that an unknown free- 
dom was before her, she was suddenly 
jealous of any infringement of its pre- 
rogatives; it was to be her day, and Hat- 
tie’s plans, though kindly meant, dulled 
the flavor of the freedom. 

‘‘Well,” Hattie agreed, with the sur- 
prised reluctance with which we fre- 
quently discover that our wishes, unex- 
pectedly granted, are not, after all, so 
satisfying as we had expected, ‘‘ I suppose 
you’ll do as you please, Judith. There’s 
time enough for you to change your 
mind.” 

Judith looked at her with eyes full of 
inscrutable joys. 

‘*IT don’t change my mind,” she said, 
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All that day she guarded her liberty, 
warding off Hattie’s endless plans for her 
comfort. The next morning the battle 
was all to be fought over again, but she 
held her ground with an obstinacy all the 
more unyielding for its gentle front, and 
late that afternoon the family set off— 
full of friendly expostulations to the last 
—and she entered upon her kingdom. 

A great silence that seemed to have 
been from uncounted years, met her at 
the threshold as she turned back from 
the yard. The house was suddenly very 
large and very still. The low western 
sun, streaming through the kitchen win- 
dows, fell in a warm flood across floor 
and table and an old braided rug before 
thedresser. Judith, standing in the door- 
way, drew a long breath that 
was half a sob. 

“‘O my soul! ”’ she cried. 

She did not try to under. 
stand her passionate longing 
for the hour of solitude; 
wrapped in her thoughts, she 
was even unconscious what 
she did as she stepped about 
laying the table for supper; 
but when she had finished, 
she gazed as if a miracle had 
flowered before her eyes. 
The table was set for two. 
Then suddenly she under- 
stood. 

“Why, it’s for mother,” 
she cried in an awed voice. 

She understood it now; all 
those years when she had been 
thinking that she didn’t be- 
long to any one, she had “‘be- 
longed ’’ with a sure and beau- 
tiful and eternal bond. It 
seemed, in the wonder of the 
revelation, as if her mother 
herself had come back and 
done the thing her own hands 
had wrought. With a tender 
eagerness she drew her moth- 
er’s chair from her own room 
and set it in the old place. 
She had prepared a table for 
Grief and Joy had become her 
guest. 

It was a wonderful meal, 
full of dear and thronging 
memories, and when it was 
done, her way was clear be- 
fore her. She had meant to 
spend the day alone; she 
knew now that she must have 
guests; she could scarcely 
keep pace with the plans that crowded 
upon her. 

No “yellow crower’’ could suffice for 
her feast! She must have a turkey—the 
largest that her purse could afford—and 
oyster stufling and all the vegetables and 
four kinds of pies, and there must be 
guests to come in and portions to be sent 
out—all that her mother had done she 
must do, in her offering of joy over her 
recovered kingdom. 

She washed the dishes with scant 
ceremony and crowded them hurriedly 
upon the shelves. ‘‘Mother’d say I was 
giving them a lick and a promise,” she 
laughed to herself. Her mother had been 
one of the heirs of immortal youth, and 
at eighty had enjoyed ‘‘cutting up”’ like a 
girl; in her hour of vision it seemed as if 
her mother’s spirit had fallen upon her. 
She felt as young as a girl when she 
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stepped out into the sharp November 
dusk, a market basket upon each arm. 

“T’ll get Teddy Fowler to carry them 
for me,’’ she planned. ‘‘ He’ll be tickled 
to earn ten cents.” 

Half an hour later, Hiram Drake, put- 
ting his store to rights, looked up in sur- 
prise as Judith Merrill entered. 

“‘T thought your folks went down to 
Medway this afternoon, Miss Judith,” he 
exclaimed. 

‘‘My folks did, but I didn’t,’ Judith 
replied, too eager upon her errand to 
have regard for the explanation expected 
by convention. ‘‘Have you any good 
turkeys left, Hiram?”’ 

‘*Well, there, I’m real sorry I ain’t,’’ 
he said with concern, ‘‘leastways nothing 





* You've baked enough for a regiment, Miss Judith.” 


you could use. There’s one prime one, 
but he’s a sixteen pounder, and ’’— 

‘Let me see him,” Judith interrupted. 

Mr. Drake stared, open-mouthed; then 
he began again with gentle explanation: 

‘*He’s a sixteen. pounder, Miss Judith; 
you couldn’t eat him up in a month, 
leastways ”’— 

‘*Let me see him,’”’ Judith repeated im- 
patiently. 

This time Mr. Drake’s mouth closed— 
closed with the resolution of one who 
meets a case beyond the reasonableness 
of argument. He threw the turkey si- 
lently upon the counter. Judith’s eyes 
shone when she saw it. 

‘*7’ll take it,”’ she said promptly, ‘‘and 
I want some oysters and cranberries and 
sugar ”’— 

Mr. Drake dodging about, filling her 
rapid orders, soon arrived at a pitiful state 
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of curiosity, but it was only as he tied up 
the last bundle that he had opportunity 
for the question burning upon his tongue. 
‘*Guess you’re laying out for company,” 
he suggested. 

Judith, already at the door, turned 
back a glorified face. 

‘*Y-es, lam,” she replied, and was gone, 

On the way home, while Teddy Fowler 
toiled ahead with her baskets, she turned 
aside to invite her guests. Three hours 
earlier, Mahaly Briggs had seemed an 
impossibility; now she was a necessity, 
the splendid measure of her joy—need to 
which it could minister. Mahaly’s thin, 
discontented face lit with a moment’s 
surprise as she accepted, but the accept- 
ance was given in her usual spirit: 

“You always was one of 
the lucky ones, Judith Merrill. 
’Tain’t many folks has a home 
given them the way you 
have.”’ 

Judith’s face lit again with 
her new joy. ‘Yes, I am,” 
she said. 

The next call was at Della 
Baker’s. Judith’s feet flew 
lightly up the path to the 
shabby house where Della 
lived with her uncle. When 
the girl came to the door in 
answer to her knock, Judith 
smiled up at her with the 
brightness of one with a sure 
message. 

“I’ve come for you, Della,”’ 
she said. “I need you for 
tomorrow. The folks have 
gone off and I’m all alone. 
I know your uncle don’t take 
any stock in Thanksgiving, so 
you’re free. You’ve got to 
come over to breakfast, so 
we can get to work early.” 

The girl drew a quick 
breath. ‘“O, Miss Judith, 
how did you know?” she 
cried. 

Judith waited, her tender 
smile dwelling upon the girl’s 
face. ‘‘ How did you know?” 
the girl cried passionately, 
‘*that I needed somebody to 
need me?” 

Judith laughed outright 
then. ‘‘ Dear heart, was there 
ever a woman-creature that 
didn’t need to be needed?” 
she asked. ‘Be sure and 
come early, Della; there’s 
stacks to be done.”’ 

Back in her own kitchen Judith stood 
for a moment overwhelmed with the rich- 
ness of her hour. There was so much to 
do! It would take her till far into the 
night to make the pies—mince and apple 
and pumpkin and custard. What mem- 
ories came thronging as she named them 
over! How rich she was to have mem- 
ories ! 

‘**T don’t see how the Lord forgives us,”’ 
she said soberly. 

Five minutes later she was deep into 
her work. She had made pies every 
Thanksgiving ever since she was Dora’s 
age—that, too, was a thing to remember 
in her counting up of her blessings—but 
she had never had an evening like this; 
all the joys of all the past years came 
back to crown it, and weariness was a 
word of an unknown tongue, 
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When the pies were finished, she made 
half a dozen cocked hats like what she 
and John had had as special treats in 
their childhood, and the cocked hats re- 
minced her of a long-forgotten kind of 
jumble. She glanced at the clock. It 
was almost eleven. 

‘*T can make a panful just as well as 
not,’’ she declared recklessly. 

It was midnight when at last her bak- 
ing was finished and her dishes washed, 
and she was up at six and had breakfast 
ready when Della appeared. The two 
sat down, but neither could eat much. 

‘*T want to get to work,”’ the girl cried 
enviously. ‘I want Thanksgiving to be- 
gin.”’ 

Judith nodded comprehendingly. ‘I 
know,”’ she said. 

All the long, happy morning the two 
worked. Della going to the pantry for 
something, exclaimed over the pies, 
“*You’ve baked enough for a regiment, 
Miss Judith,”’ she laughed. 

Judith looked up serenely. ‘Then the 
regiment will come,’’ she said. ‘‘I guess 
my trouble all along has been that I 
didn’t get ready for one.” 

Della paused over the squash she was 
straining. ‘‘Do you mean that there are 
people that need you, and what you can 
do—for everybody? ’’ she asked. 

**T didn’t think so yesterday,’”’ Judith 
replied. ‘‘I know it today. I learned 
lots of things last night.”” Something 
new and motherly-caressing crept into 
her voice, and she looked at the girl with 
the authority of wisdom. 

‘Della, child, I don’t suppose you'll 
believe it, but it’s all true—all the best 
you’ve hoped and dreamed. You won’t 
believe it now because you’re young; 
mebbe if you can remember that there’s 
joys waiting for you to grow up to, it 
will make things easier. I can’t explain 
it, but it all came to me last night. I’d 
felt, you know, as if I hadn’t any real 
place. John and Hattie have been real 
good to me—nobody could have made me 
more welcome—but it wasn’t my home; 
I only belonged to the edge of it. 

‘‘Then it seemed as if mother came to 
me and suddenly everything was clear. 
I belonged to her always—nothing on 
earth could change that—and from that 
it went on; my memories, my life here 
with John and Hattie and the children, 
was exactly as much mine as theirs was 
theirs; I hadn’t their things but neither 
did they have mine; nobody on earth had 
mine. Hattie has John and the children, 
but she never had a night like last night. 
Della child, nobody has to be on the edge 
unless she chooses to be. There ain’t a 
soul so shut-up or shut-in that God hasn’t 
left a door out into the middle of things 
if she will only open it.’’ 

Della’s young, worn face kindled re- 
sponsively. She was a girl of few words, 
but the look she gave her friend was all 
that either of them needed. 

The dinner was a wonderful success. 
Even Mahaly, poor soul, laid aside her 
pitiful armor of envy and discontent, and 
surrendered to its cheer. At five o’clock 
she left, escorted by Teddy Fowler, carry- 
ing a generous basket to her door as well 
as to two others. Teddy was making a 
unique record that Thanksgiving by the 
earning of four dimes. Della stayed a 
little longer to help put away the last 
things, then she too left. She had spoken 


no thanks, but it was because the gift 
she had received transcended words. 

Alone in the silent house, Judith con- 
sidered herday. The house was no longer 
empty—it was peopled with a thousand 
joys. Perhaps the evening could be no 
better spent than in counting over her 
treasure, but she was not quite ready yet. 

She went to the pantry and stood look- 
ing at the generous remnants of her feast. 
“It looks as if I had prepared for a regi- 
ment and only half of a regiment came,” 
she laughed. ‘‘I wonder what I shall do 
with the rest!”’ 

It was part of the new joy that she 
was conscious of unknown possibilities 
opening infinitely before her. Nothing 
was too great or wonderful to happen. 

Suddenly the sound of hurrying steps 
down the path caught her ear. She stood 
doubtful, incredulous; this seemed too 
much even for her great day. The next 
second the kitchen door was pushed open 
and John and Dora ran in. 

“Aunt Judy, Aunt Judy!” Dora’s 
young voice called. ‘‘Where are you? 
Did you suppose we could keep Thanks- 
giving without you? Father got home- 
sick and so did I; and O, can you give us 
something to eat—just anything! We’re 
famished after that walk from the sta- 
tion.” 

Judith surveyed them radiantly. ‘‘ You 
take your things off and get thawed out,”’ 
she commanded. ‘‘I’ll have something 
for you in five minutes.” 

She heaped the table with her remnants 
—a plateful of cold turkey, cranberry 
sauce, three pies, and finally the plates of 
cocked-hats and jumbles. John gave a 
shout when he saw them. 

“Cold turkey!” he cried, as if he had 
not tasted any that day, ‘‘and pies, and— 
Judith Merrill—cocked-hatsa! Dora, look 
at that—you never saw any in your life 
before. I don’t suppose there’s a woman 
living but Judith that knows how to make 
them. Aren’t we glad we came? This 
seems like Thanksgiving! ”’ 

He sat down and heaped his plate. 
Judith sat opposite him. She ate nothing, 
but her eyes dwelling upon the two were 
deep with wonder. She, too, in her cor- 
ner, had feasts to spread; before her the 
future shone golden, every day a day of 
Thanksgiving. 





The Year’s Good 


Too great the sum of my year’s good to reckon, 

So many memories sweet and tender beckoa; 

Of glad white days when hills and fields of 
clover 

With tiny crystal stars were covered over; 

Of young new days when maples swung their 
tassels, 

And feathered things in treetops built their 
castles. 

When gold and purple flags the iris flaunted 

And all the whole wide, outdoor world was 
haunted 

With sweet expectancy, then June, bright 
comer, 

And all the gold fulfillment of the summer; 

The mellew peace and hush of autumn’s 
reigning, 

Those days before she went, of tender feigning 

That summer had returned and joy must fol- 
low, 

When opal haze she left on hili and hollow. 

Oh this, dear Christ, today is my Thanks- 
giving, 

I thank thee for this whole sweet year of 
living. 

—Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 
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Closet and Altar 


THANKSGIVING 


Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his lovingkindness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men. 


It is not the rare gifts, the possessions 
of the few; it is not great wealth, great 
learning, great genius, or great power; it 
is not these things that make the possess- 
ors happy. It is health, it is friendship, 
it is love at home; it is the voices of chil- 
dren; it is sunshine. It is the blessings 
that are commonest, not those that are 
rarest; it is the gifts that God has scat- 
tered everywhere.—G. H. Morrison. 





We set up monumental stones over the 
graves of our joys, but who thinks of 
erecting monuments of praise for mercies 
received? We write four books of Lam- 
entations and only one of Canticles, and 
are far more at home in wailing out a 
Miserere than in chanting a Te Dewm.— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 





Live in a thankful spirit, and you will 
find more and more to be thankful for. 


I can’t help praising the Lord. As I 
go along the street, I lift up one foot, and 
it seems to say “ Glory ” ; and I lift up the 
other, and it seems to say ‘“‘ Amen”; and 
so they keep up like that all the time I 
am walking.—Billy Bray. 





We bless Thee, Lord of every land, 
That in all lands Thy kingdoms be, 
That all our times are in Thy hands, 
Thou Father of Eternity. 
Thy graces are the measurements 
That bound the fullness of our years; 
And even Grief her heart contents 
If Thy dear hand but dry her tears. 
Then let the soul’s thanksgiving rise 
And join the angels’ songs of grace, 
While Thou, low bending from the skies, 
Shalt turn to earth Thy listening face. 
Stretch down from heaven’s eternal calms 
Thy kind, forgiving, patient arms, 
And help us evermore to move 
Within the circle of their love. 
—Ernest Warburton Shurtleff. 





Having these many signs of God’s fa- 
vor ang acceptation, we thought it would. 
be great ingratitude if secretly we should 
smother up the same or content ourselves 
with private thanksgiving for that which 
by private prayer could not be obtained 
—Edward Winslow, A. D. 1623, 





With my whole heart I give Thee 
thanks, my God, for Thou hast dealt 
bountifully with me and Thy prom- 
ises are like dawn upon the darkness 
of the earth. Blessed be Thou, who 
hast given Thy Son to be Saviour and 
Friend of men. I bring Thee praise 
for joys that make earth bright; for 
needed gifts of every day; for home 
delights and meetings; for ideals of 
lovingkindness, justice, truth; friend- 
ship and its affluence of joy and 
strength; wisdom born of experience; 
peace that is deeper than grief. Most 
of all I give thanks that Thou art 
Thouw—my Father, in whom life’s 
dearest hopes are eternally secure. 
Lover of men, teach me how grati- 
tude may overflow in thoughtful serv- 
ice to my brothers of the common life. 
And ever keep me from the sin which 
hangs a veil between my heart and 
Thee. In the name of Christ. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Thanksgiving Report from Labrador 


THESE reports 
really began in 1893 
with our first knowl- 
edge of the little hea- 
then Eskimo boy at 
the World’s Fair in 
"‘s, Chicago—just going 
,. back to his remote 
4 home a hopeless crip- 
ple. Two years later 
our Thanksgiving 
Number had the 

™ strange news that 
. *-% the boy had been 
tals found, “sick and 

helpless and ready 
to die,’’ in a miserable tupik on the Nack- 
vak beach, by Dr. Grenfell, then unknown 
to us, and taken on his steamer to the 
“shore hospital.’? It was all strange, 
but one thing was clear—we must take 
care of him. 

That was ten years ago this week, and 
every year since we have had some report 
at this season of the progress of this 
‘‘providential romance.’’? The saddest 
was in 1897, when we heard that Pomiuk, 
who had a little before sent a miniature 
komatik (dog-sledge) to the Corner Cabi- 
net and his ‘‘ Aukshenai everybody” to 
the Cornerers, was dead, having sung for 
the last time his ‘‘ You in your small cor- 
ner and I in mine,”’ and his favorite Tak- 
panele (‘Up in heaven’’). All this story, 
and our keeping up of the ‘ Gabriel- 
Pomiuk Memorial Cot,’ our younger 
members may like to read in Dr. For- 
bush’s life of ‘‘ Pomiuk, a Waif of Labra- 
dor,’’ which might properly have been 
put in last week’s list of children’s books. 

And now Dr. Kingman, of Boston, who 
was in ‘‘ Dr. Grenfell’s Parish’ last sum- 
mer, kindly sends me a picture of Po- 
miuk’s grave at Battle Harbor. The lit- 
tle graveyard is at the base of a rocky 
cliff—not visible in this picture: 





When I was there two years ago there wasa 
high wooden fence around it to keep the dogs 
out, but this is now rotted and broken down; 
it is not needed now, as the place is full. 
Burials are now on the opposite island. Prof. 
E.'C. Moore of Harvard conducted a funeral 
there and can tell you all about it. It was of 
a babe he had baptized only a day or two be- 
fore. He sat in the stern of the boat and the 
body lay in a box in the bottom of the boat. 

Pomiuk’s grave is near the fence, as you see. 
There are many head-boards and a few stones 
—all moss grown and broken. The graves are 
covered with rank weeds, but they supply 
green and some flowers. It lies close to the 
water, and two years ago I saw an iceberg 
breaking up on the rocks close by. I helped 
Dr. Grenfell operate on a dear little half-Es- 
kimo girl of seven who had abscess of the ear. 
A piece of dead bone was removed, and she 
was rapidly recovering when I left. 

im, Ass 


The other picture, also taken by Dr. 
Kingman, shows the Battle Harbor hos- 
pitals, with the ‘‘Inasmuch”’ inscription 
over them, carved by the Cambridge 
‘*Captains of Ten,” and Prof. Moore and 
Dr. Simpson on the platform, and Dr. 
Grenfell on the steps. The latter, what 
with the eclipse, visitors (surgeons, clergy- 
men, scientists, Secretary of State Root, 
the Governor of Newfoundland) and his 
regular cruises, had a ‘‘strenuous” sum- 
mer. He wrote in September: 


I have been laid up a week with leak in 
boiler. I feel like a bird in a cage, only I have 
a thousand things to do, if [ e-uld get out— 
and the bird hasn’t. Yes, we have had a busy 
summer—as the boy read the New Testament 
verse, ‘‘and they did eat’’! Have been to Cape 
Chidley, and everywhere once. Have engaged 
Dr. Hare of Halifax to begin work on the 
western coast this winter, so that your old St. 
Paul’s River folk will get tended at last. 
Fancy me steaming up the river this summer 
in my beloved little ‘‘ Princess May” (now 
owned by your old friend George W.), in which 
I had so many adventures and experienced so 
many of God’s mercies, to treat a patient there! 
Webster, a young volunteer from Harvard, 





has been a great help this summer. All our 
scientific visitors have gone away home, and 
will help the Mission! WW. T. G. 


And now about our Cot—first from Dr. 
Simpson, Dr. Grenfell’s associate. 


... No. 1 in your cot here was one of the 
“flotsam and jetsam” of this wild coast. 
Having no home, but like a stray dog picking 
up a piece here and there from house to house, 
yet the little fellow wept much and long over 
coming tous. The unknown always has ter- 
rors for us who are older, but just as we 
smiled over that anxious little face, so I think 
the Good Father smiles over our unreasoning 
fears, knowing well the preparation He has 
made for all our future. 

No. 2 was a “‘livyere,” Sammy Rumbold. 
He and a chum thought they would like to 
wield a big brother’s ax. Almost the first 
blow went astray, and poor Sammy was terri- 
fied to see part of his hand 
hanging useless. My won- 
der is that more disobedient 
boys do not lose their lives 
or limbs. How it gladdens 
life to do something for the 
children! Yours heartily, 

@..0.18, 
Battle Harbour, Labrador. 


Our old friend, ‘‘ Sister 
Williams,’’ who first 
cared for Pomiuk, writes: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Our 
busy season has ended, In- 
dian Harbour Hospital 
closed, and I am here for 
the winter. You may be 
sure that when I was at In- 
dian, Pomiuk was often in 
my mind. The Corner bed where he used 
to be, the same Scripture roll, with David 
playing on his harp before Saul, and many 
other things spoke of him. Thank you so 
much for sending the socks knitted by the old 
lady—I will write her. 

We had David, nine years old, in your cot 
for a while. The poor little fellow had no 
mother, his father did not care for him, and he 
went from house to house to get a bit to eat, 
clothed in rags and dirt. Dr. Grenfell had a 
policeman on board and compelled the man to 





give the boy up. He furnished cloth and a 
kind woman made the boy a suit of clothes. 
Rollo, another little boy, half Eskimo, was. 
admitted at Battle: he was spitting up blood 
and will remain till he is better. Dr. Grenfell 
has gone up the Straits, but it is very late for 
him to be out in such a small boat. After his 
return he will go to St. John’s, and be back 
here in time to prepare for Christmas. We 
are looking forward to a happy winter with 
the people. We had a delightful visit from 
Mr. Will Moody and his friend Mr. Wright in 
October. CECILIA WILLIAMS. 
St. Anthony, Nfd. 


And now, by the very latest mail, comes. 
this from our good friend, Dr. Grenfell 
himself ! 

AT SEA, Oct. 25. 
(With a nasty roll from an on shore breeze.) 


Dear Mr. Martin: ** You in your corner and 
I in mine,”’ at work as ever—but my ship is * 
too rolly just now for many corners! Heavy 
seas, gales and frost have been the daily menu 
since October came in. Poor Moody—he was 
due in New York on the 15th; the mail-boat 
was only a fortnight behind time, and I saw 
W.R M. off Battle on the 15th! The vesseb 
was crowded with fishermen as bees in a hive. 
God has blessed us this summer, praise be to 
His name. 

We are building so many things we have no 
time for any work we can possibly do after 
the winter sets in. We are like schoolboys 
counting the days to the holidays ‘* harbour 
will be fast in thirty days,’’ and soon. I put 
my new orphan, Davy Gill, in your Corner 
Cot while I was in Battle. He wasa hungry, 
naked starveling from Seal Island:, but as 
bright as a bee now. Have taken him to St. 
Anthony to our new orphanage. 

I have been having a “‘ righteousness ”’ cruise 
—raiding shebeens (unlicensed liquor houses). 
Have had good success and taught the coast 
that the gospel does not supplant the law, 
even down here! It is horrid work, but a 
valuable one. I saw Phebe and Johnnie B. in 
the big bay, all well, and such nice children! 
{Oar Labrador orphans up in New Hampshire 
will be glad of that item about their friends 
“*in Nor’west River.”—Mr. M.] Our boiler 
has been none too good of late, have had two 
breakdowns, and I shall not be sorry when I 
can put the Strathcona into winter quarters. 
I have a heavy load of lumber on deck right 
up to the rails and we are rolling like a wind- 
wheel. I went into Englee to get a stranded 
whale for my dogs this winter, but it had 
broken up and gone, and so the cupboard was 
bare. 

** Dinner ho! O!” shouts the steward, and 
I can’t leave anything loose on the table, so 





Dutile Murver Huspttul and tne Vuptuens’ ne tto 


must close with my love and prayers. Yours 
in His service, WILFRED GRENFELL. 
There is more about the motor boat, 
and two mission schoolhouses finished 
in two different coves, and the doctor’s 
‘shooting thirteen geese one morning— 
such an addition to salt beef,” etc. Of 


course we are all glad to have a Corner 
finger in this far- 
away work! 
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The New Park Church, Brooklyn 


The handsomest Congregational edifice in 
Brooklyn, located on one of the finest sites 
in the city, was dedicated with a four days’ 
program, Nov. 12-16. It is but one block 
from Prospect Park and only three from the 
famous Memorial Arch plaza entrance. It is 
destined to be one of the strongest churches of 
the denomination because of its fine neighbor- 
hood and increasing number of homes of cul- 
ture and strength. 

In 1866 Fifth Avenue Church was organized 
with twenty-eight members. Two years later, 
thirty-one of its sixty-eight members withdrew 
and formed Park Church; but the next year 
the two churches with 142 members united 
under the name of Park Church and installed 
Rev. Frank Russell as pastor. Later minis- 
ters were: Rev. T. R. Slicer, Rev. J. W. Mal- 
colm and Dr. R. C. Hallock. In May, 1897, 
began the pastorate of Rev. Marcus B. Taylor, 
D. D., now in its ninth year. Dr. Taylor, 
though born in New York, was brought up in 
Illinois, served in the Civil War and has since 
held several high positions in the Grand Army. 
He was Methodist Protestant pastor in Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and Massachusetts, being 
called from Canton, Mass., to his present 
charge. 

Park Church today has 240 members and the 
Bible school 480. The slow growth of the 
church has been due, in part, to short pastor- 
ates with too long interims, an inadequate 
building (of brick) and a location whose prom- 
ise was not fulfilled, the incoming tide of 
American families largely sweeping further 
south and east. Dr. Taylor’s energy soon 
caused the movement for a new building in a 
better situation, and in 1903 the site on Eighth 
Avenue, 100 x 116 feet, was secured for $20,000, 
and plans were immediately accepted for the 
building. When the organ is completed (six 
months hence), the plant will be worth $100,- 
000. Various strikes delayed its completion, 
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and for over two years the congregation has 
worshiped under difficulties in a Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium, carrying its own camp stools back 
and forth, and holding weekday services at the 
members’ homes. These trials have bound 
the people closer together and they enter their 
new home with pent-up vigor, large hope and 
an enthusiastic leader. 

The edifice is built of a reddish stone, akin to 
granite, quarried in Scranton, Pa. The foun- 
dation is bluestone. The architecture is Ro- 
manesque Gothic, somewhat modernized, with 
a tower rising 100 feet. The school building is 
on Eighth Avenue alongside the church. The 
interior is of light oak, the auditorium amphi- 
theatrical, with the pulpit in front of the or- 
gan, and choir gallery at the preacher’s left. 
Beyond rises the church gallery extending in 
a semi-circle and connecting with the gallery 
of the Bible school, which with the entire 
schoolroom in one minute by sliding huge 
doors, can be made a harmonious part of the 
church auditorium. The platform for the 
communion table, etc., slides under the pulpit, 
and the school platfurm is also on wheels. 
There are seventeen classrooms, a large pri- 
mary-room, and a kindergarten. The win- 
dows of all the buildings are of stained glass, 
two being given by the Y. P. S. C. E. and 
King’s Daughters. The main window in the 
church is an interpretation of Eph. 6: 13-16, 
the Sword of the Spirit, ete. Both gas and 
electricity are provided. The church will seat 
750 and the school 450, so that 1,200 can see 
and hear the speaker. Back of the pulpit and 
choir walls is an open court giving light and 
air to the rooms which extend beyond the 
ehurch galleries on one side, and school class- 
rooms on the other to the rear of the church’s 
lot. These apartments are for kindergarten, 
ladies’ parlors, pastor’s study, robing-rooms, 
ete. 

The basement contains a perfect ventilating 
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system, electric fans driving in fresh air high 
up in the walls, and forcing out foul air under 
foot. The same motors also run the organ, 
and will cool the air in summer, maintaining 
even temperature throughout the year. The 
basement also provides a large modern kitchen, 
sewing-room, banquet-room, entertainment 
hall, and boys’ clubroom. The last three can 
be thrown iuto one and seat 600-800. The 
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color scheme of the walls isa rich cream. In 
the center of the ceiling is an internal dome of 
glass corresponding with the windows. No 
adjoining buildings will ever affect the light 
or air. 

In the morning of the great day of services, 
Nov. 12, Dr. Lyman preached and in the after- 
noon Dr. Cadman. The dedicatory sermon 
was by Dr. Hillis in the evening. On Monday 
delegations from nine churches, and addresses 
of twelve ministers celebrated a neighborhood 
night, and constituted a spontaneous federa- 
tion prelude to the great conference at Carne- 
gie Hall a few days later. On Tuesday Drs. 
Boynton and Lyman spoke respectively upon 
Our Congregational Heritage, and the Coming 
Type of Congregationalism. Thursday, the 
closing service, was devoted to Denominational 
Gree:ings, all the churches of the greater city 
being invited to send pastors and delegates, 
some of whom spoke briefly. It was certainly 
a heart-warming as well as a house-warming 
occasion. After every meeting the premises 
were thrown open for inspection, and thou- 
sands were able to add their personal congratu- 
lations to church and pastor, upon this splen- 
did investment for Congregationalism in the 
City of Churches. SYDNEY. 





Roosevelt in Europe 


Rev. Dr. S. P. Cadman, just back from 
England and the Continent, says of President 
Roosevelt’s standing there : 


I have just returned from a continent 
filled with ancient fame and having prov- 
inces where nations cherish with eager- 
ness their heroes and record their deeds. 
But one man from a distant shore has 
filled their hearts with joy and momen- 
tarily displaced all other figures. Our 
own President, as representing the will 
of this people, was enabled, under God, 
to pluck asunder the warring hosts aud 
insure for himself the blessing of the 

acemaker. That strenuous life is seen 
in a nobler light than mere activity can 
bestow ; is seen as bearing a grateful and 
world-wide testimony to the essence of 
Christ’s evangel, and as preaching a gos- 
pel of forbearance and of magnanimity 
which few men have had such superb op- 
a to herald to the ends of the 
ea 





An enemy can partly ruin a man, but 
it takes a good-natured, injudicious friend 
to complete the thing and make ‘it per- 
fect.—Mark Twain. 











TheGleaners 
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Jean Francois Millet 


The Gleaners and the Peasant Artist 


Millet painted The Gleaners in the win- 
ter of 1856-57. It was a bitterly hard 
winter for him. In the autumn one of 
his few patrons died, and his art collec- 
tion, including eighteen of Millet’s works, 
was sold at auction. Millet’s pictures 
brought almost nothing, and this conspic- 
uous advertisement of his unpopularity 
caused dealers and patrons who had 
placed orders with Millet, to revoke 
them. 

In December Millet went up to Paris 
with two drawings for which he had ex- 
pected to get sixty francs apiece, and 
found them unsalable. In despair he 
wrote to his friend Sensier: 

‘*T had positively promised to have this 
money ready for the grocer, who perse- 
cutes me to pay his bill. . . . I know not 
where to turn for help to meet my liabili- 
ties as well as to keep us alive, since I 
shall return to Barbizon with only ten 
francs in my pocket. ... Iam really in 
a great difficulty, and can not conceive 
what I ought to do next. Will better 
days ever dawn for me?”’ 

Sensier got together a hundred francs 
and sent the money to Millet at Barbi- 
zon, receiving a grateful response from 
the artist, who wrote: 

‘*T am conscious of.a profound dejec- 
tion. Not that I feel any rage against 
any one, for 1 have not been more hardly 
treated than many others. But I am 
only afraid of getting tired out. This 
sort of thing has lasted nearly twenty 
years!”’ 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


This was but too true. And for the 
tremendous sacrifice which Millet had 
made for his principles, he was destined 
to pay in coin of anguish till his days 
were done. The young Norman peasant 
who had entered Paris on foot in Jan- 
uary, 1837, rich only in his splendid phys- 
ical beauty, his righteous and loving up- 
bringing and his burning zeal for his art, 
had made one bitter compromise after 
another, not for fame but for bread, until 
he had come to the painting of those 
nudes wherein he so superbly excelled 
that not only was Paris willing to pay 
for them the price which kept starvation 
at bay, but the knowing critics predicted 
a swift-coming fame for this man whe 
handled flesh tones as no man had han- 
dled them since Titian and Giorgione. 
Still ringing in the peasant-painter’s ears, 
however, were the words of his venerable 
grandmother: 

‘*Remember, my Francois, that you are 
a Christian before you are a painter, and 
never devote so fine a calling to the ene- 
mies of religion. Never sacrifice on the 
altar of Baal.’’ 

It was now (1856) eight years since Mil- 
let had come home to his wife and said to 
her: 

“Tf you consent, I will paint no more 
of those pictures. Life will be harder 
than ever, and you will suffer; but I shall 
be free, and able to do what I have long 
dreamed of.”’ 

To which she had replied: ‘‘I am ready. 
Do as you will.” 


Eight years of dire poverty, of unre- 
mitting toil, had brought him, appar- 
ently, only the scorn of the world for his 
pains. And as he painted on The Glean- 
ers he wrote to his beloved Rousseau: 

‘‘T am working like a slave to get my 
picture of The Gleaners doneintime. I 
really do not know what will be the result 
of all the trouble I have taken. There 
are days when I feel as if this unhappy 
picture had no meaning. In any case, I 
mean to devote a quiet month’s work to 
it. If only it does not turn out too dis- 
graceful! . . . Headaches, big and little, 
have attacked me during the last month 
with such violence I have scarcely been 
able to work for a quarter of an hour 
atatime. I assure you that both physi- 
cally and morally I am in a state of 
collapse. You are right; life is very sad. 
There are few cities of refuge; and you 
understand why Dante makes some of 
his personages say, in speaking of the 
days which they spent on earth, ‘The 
time of my debt! Ah, well! let us hold 
out as long as we can.’”’ 

The Gleaners, painted amid these shad- 
ows, was exhibited in the Salon of 1857, 
and while hailed by a few as one of the 
masterpieces of modern art, was fiercely 
assailed by the many who claimed to see 
in the picture a dangerous protest against 
poverty and toil. Even former defenders 
of Millet turned against him and called 
his gleaning women “scarecrows set up 
in a field.” 

In reply to this torrent of abuse, Millet 
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said: ‘‘They may do their worst! I have 
ventured all on this one stroke (his pic 
ture of peasants) and have risked my 
neck, and I do not mean to draw back 
now. I stand firm.’’ 

It was only with difficulty that the bit- 
terly assailed canvas found a purchaser 
at 2,000 francs. Twenty-two years later 
it was bought for 300,000 francs and pre- 
sented to the Louvre; but then Millet, 
worn out by toil and privation and anx- 
iety, had been sleeping for fourteen years 
in the little cemetery at Chailly, ‘“‘ near 
the old church he had so often painted, 
on the edge of that plain where the sound 
of the Angelus still seems to float in 
every wind that blows. 

But even as all that greatly lived, “‘he, 
being dead, yet speaketh.’’ Dead, too, 
in ignominious exile is the emperor who 
said, ‘“‘Enough! This noise about a 
painter of sabots is a vulgar one.’’ He 
never knew, that Napoleon, trembling on 
his precarious throne, that the “‘ painter 
of sabots’”’ had no animus against his 
tinseled splendor—only a deep pity of it; 
that when the magnificence of the prince 
imperial’s christening was recounted to 
Millet, his great eyes filled with compas- 
sionate tears and he murmured, ‘‘ Poor 
little prince!’’ Just two years apart 
they passed to the majority, and the 
man who wore the imperial diadem is 
remembered pityingly as one who failed 
ingloriously, while the man who wore 
the sabots is revered increasingly with 
every passing year as one of the greatest 
spirits and most superb technicians ever 
lent to the uplifting of the world through 
art. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 3-9. 
1-12. 

This topic means that the only admissible 
excuse for non-participation in Christian 
work, or for courses in conduct criticised by 
others, is that which we, without shamefaced- 
ness, can give to our Lord and Master. Most 
of us are adepts in the art of excuse. We can 
sometimes make our apologies pass muster in 
the eyes of our teachers, parents, friends, and 
alas! we can even fool ourselves into thinking 
that we have a very good excuse. But this 
topic lifts the matter into an entirely different 
realm. To have to justify everything we do, 
or fail to do, from the standpoint of Christ— 
ah! there’s the rub. Run over in your mind 
the excuses you have given during this last 
week and imagine yourself speaking them 
directly to Christ. Would not most of them 
die upon your lips? Would you not go out 
from his presence embarrassed and perhaps 
humiliated? : 

What are the main excuses which the pastor 
or the Christian leader encounters as he seeks 
aid in the varied work of the kingdom? I 
think now of at least three which are ever 
with us. 

1. Lack of time. Is there a minister in the 
land who does not hear these four little words, 
**T have no time,”’ so constantly that long ago 
he has wearied of them. We have become 
hardened to saying it to our pastor, but are we 
quite ready to tell Christ that we have no time 
to teach in Sunday school, or attend prayer 
meeting, to do district visitation work, to call 
on that new couple, to welcome the stranger 
atthe door? We have all the time that any- 
body else has; plenty of time to make money, 
to visit and entertain our friends, to gossip, to 
attend lectures and concerts, to go here and 
there. And if we have po time for the specific 


Our One Excuse. Rom. 14: 
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service to which we are at this moment called, 
it must be that the Master needs us more 
somewhere else in his vineyard. 

2. Lack of money. Every time the contribu- 
tion box goes round many a Christian really 
wishes he could put in more, and if asked why 
he gives a dime instead of a dollar, or an eagle 
instead of a hundred dollars, he would doubt- 
less reply, ‘‘ That is all I can afford.’”’ Chris- 
tians as a rule have their fair share of this 
world’s goods. Some people affirm that the 
greater part of the wealth of Christendom is 
controlled by Christians. At any rate, some 
of us in moderate circumstances seem to have 
a sufficient amount of money for a good 
many creature comforts and human delights. 
If our money is sought today for some strug- 
gling church or some school in the South or 
West, and we say, ‘“‘I have no money,” we 
must jastify that excuse to Christ, and inas- 
much as we have dedicated to him all our 
possessions it must be that the money we 
withhold from this good charity is being em- 
ployed elsewhere in the interests of the 
kingdom. 

3 Lack of ability. ‘*I can’t speak, testify, 
pray, teach, visit, serve. I don’t know how.” 
Poor incapables we all are when it comes to 
church work, and yet we should be offended if 
we were counted out of other forms of activity 
because of lack of ability. No one can begin 
to estimate the amount of latent ability for 
Christian service in even a small company of 
believers. When they began that service of 
Christ which has made them famous, neither 
William Booth nor Thomas J. Barnardo nor 
George Williams had proved their abilities. 
They were tyros, but they were eager to be up 
and doing, and relieving the woe of the world. 
Dare you go into the presence of your Master 
and tell him that you are not able to do a cer- 
tain definite work? Moses and [saiah had the 
same timidity but God helped them to over- 
come it. 

Away, then, with false excuses. Let us 
from this time on pledge ourselves whenever 
we frame an excuse to do so not only willing 
but eager to have Christ hearit. And on the 
other hand, when we venture to judge others 
for apparent lack of zeal and fidelity, let us 
remember that they are accountable not to us 
but to their Master. 


The Christian News of Glasgow, comment- 
ing on the mystical profundity which Princi- 
pal Forsyth of Hackney College often displays, 
ventures the remark that ‘‘most prophets 
have this excellency, or imperfection. The 
best and safest thinkers are nut those who are 
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understood easiest, or whose finest utterances 
are clearest to the untrained hearer.’”’ Is this 
so? We doubt it. 





Opening Pastorates 
AT NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Minnesota’s Northfield has somewhat of the 
relative importance of Massachusetts’ Northfield. 
Ours is the educational center of the state denomi- 
nationally, and has acquired a wid influence in 
Congregational affairs by its gifts and hospitalities. 
It means much to the whole state, then, when this 
church calls a pastor. With a college constituency 
and a large community to minister to, Northfield 
requires a man of peculiar gifts. After the depart- 
ure of Dr. McConnell for Providence, the committee 





REV. EDWIN 8. DEAN 

found at Clinton, Io, a man esteemed highly as a 
preacher, in touch with the problems and interests 
of his community, having by tradition and training a 
knowledge of matters educational and missionary, 
and one highly esteemed among ministers of all de- 
nominations. And so they have called Rev. Edwin 
B. Dean to be their minister. Besides his qualifica- 
tions for pulpit and community, Mr. Dean has ac- 
quired a rare understanding of the labor question. 
The labor organizations of that section of Lowa, re- 
ciprocating the interest of the clerical organiza- 
tions, elected a fraternal delegate to represent 
them at the conferences of religious workers, and 
Mr. Dean was elected in return a delegate to the 
open meetings of the labor unions. Thus it came to 
pass that in the complimentary dinner given Mr. 
Dean on leaving Clinton, a notable speech was made 
by a representative from the labor organizations. 
Mr. Dean’s broad sympathies in missionary work 
come naturally. Born in Ludia, Rev. Samuel Dean 
was his father and Rev. Amos Abbott of Bombay, 
also a missionary in India, was his grandfather. 
He was educated at Doane Academy, Amherst Col- 
lege and Chicago Seminary, giving him a wide 
range of opportunities His pastorates have been at 
Wilmette, Ill, and Clinton, Io. R. P. H. 
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An Ideal Politician“ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The word politician has been debased from its original meaning and is now often used to 
describe a man who uses politics to serve his party or his private ends. It is worth an effort 
to restore to the word its higher meaning, describing one skilled in political science and 
administration. Nehemiah was a fine illustration of that character. The study of him is 
calculated to exalt one’s idea of citizenship. He found the capital city of his nation in ruins. 
Its condition was hopeless enough to discourage the bravest lover of his country. But his 
patriotism was so noble and his faith in God so strong that the sight of the fallen walls fired 





his ambition to restore them. He inspired his discouraged fellow-citizans to say, ‘* Let us rise 
up and build.”” He organized them so that each person had his own task and each company 
also, and each understood it. He overcame the opposition of able and crafty enemies, and 
carried the work to a successful conclusion. The qualities which Nehemiah illustrated are 
greatly needed today. You can namea dozen cities in our country which have been found to be 
in political ruin. There are enough citizens with conscience and a true sense of honor in each 
city to save it. They have wanted a leader, when every one of them should have developed 
in some degree the courage and skill of leadership. Nehemiah was a successful political 
leader. The study of his great achievement in rebuilding Jerusalem is richly suggestive for 
American citizens. You need to read chapters II. to VI. You will study especially four 
things done which reveal the statesman at his task: 


1. The campaign organized. There were 
the broken walls, the burned gates, the 
highways choked with rubbish—a dis- 
heartening sight [2: 13-15]. There were 
the people, priests, nobles and rulers, 
who had become so used to the situation 
through years of residence there that the 
sight had ceased to move them [2: 17]. 
This is easily explainable. The story of 
political corruption in Philadelphia has 
for years startled those who heard of it 
at a distance, while its citizens have 
looked on it unmoved. But when Nehe- 
miah came from Shushan and felt his 
soul stirred with shame at the sight of 
the walls of Jerusalem, he fired the peo- 
ple with enthusiasm by teiling them what 
God had put it into his heart to do and 
what the king had promised him [2: 18]. 
Then he seized the right moment to tell 
them what to do, and how to do it. Al- 
most before they realized the change that 
had come over them, they were lined up 
in companies ready for whatever task 
should be assigned to them. It was the 
skilled politician who brought about that 
revolution. 

2. The work distributed. Read chap- 
ter III. I once rode round the walls 
of Jerusalem and marked the sections as 
Nehemiah described them. Beginning 
at the sheep gate on the north he names 
forty-two sections that were repaired by 
priests, rulers, families, artisans, shop- 
keepers, guilds and societies. They built 
in fifty two days a wall more than two 
miles long, with gates and towers suffi- 
cient to make the city a fortress. All 
this was done through the skill of the 
leader. He surveyed the walls first, then 
studied the people till he knew where 
they lived, what were their resources and 
what they could do. Then he took their 
leaders into his confidence and assigned 
their parts in the work. He could toler- 
ate citizens who disagreed with him, could 
unite them in the things they did agree 
on, and fix their attention on these things 
instead of on the things they differed 
about. If Nehemiah were a citizen of 
New York or Chicago, he would know 
how to unite cliques and parties, to har- 
monize jealous factions, to carry a popu- 
lar election, to get workable laws enacted 
and put in operation. 

3. The opposition met and overcome. 
Crafty fellows were leagued against the 
new leader. These office-holders of course 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 3. 
Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls of Jerusalem. Text, 
Neh. 4: 7-20. 


resented any change [2: 10]. Secure in 
their places, they laughed at his plans 
{2: 19]. When they found the walls really 
rising, they made a show of treating the 
movement with contempt, and getting 
others to say it could never amount to 
anything [4: 1-3]. Next, they planned to 
attack the workmen [4: 7, 8]. Some of 
Nehemiah’s own fellow.leaders were con- 
spirators against him [6: 17-19]. Walking 
delegates affirmed that the laborers were 
overworked, and urged them to strike 
and go home [4: 10-12]. 

But Nehemiah met each sort of oppo- 
sition with a statesman’s skill. He meas. 
ured thestrength of the opposers, appealed 
to God for guidance and set a watch to 
prevent them from surprising him [4: 9]. 
He faced his foes fearlessly, because he 
was conscious of the greatness of his 
task [6: 3, 11]. He arranged the workers 
so that they would support one another 
against attack (4: 16-20]. Hestirred their 
patriotism by appealing to their wives 
and children and homes, and kindled their 
faith by pointing to their God watching 
over them [4: 14]. 

4, The work accomplished. What men 
would have pronounced impossible Nehe- 
miah did triumphantly in a two months’ 
campaign. If you can inspire your pupils 
to understand and appreciate this ideal 
politician, you will have fitted men to 
redeem their cities from civic corruption. 
Faith in God, love of country, home 
affections—these are strong defenders 
against evil and inspirers to holy living. 
Nehemiah accepted willingly the great 
task of reconstructing his city, carefully 
studied the conditions, measured his op- 
portunities, trusted those who worked 
with him, spoke to what was best in them, 
brought all classes and political parties 
into co-operation, accepted the service of 
imperfect people, used wise methods and 
kept his temper—so he built the wall. 
Nehemiah is the example for the Ameri 
can politician who sets himself to cleanse 
the community in which he is a citizen 
in the fear of God. 





Andrew Carnegie—“‘ Dr.’’ Carnegie the Brit- 
ish papers now call him—just home from 
Europe, says some sensible words on a matter 


of needed reform in business ethics. He}. 


thinks that there are ‘‘too many men in this 
country who are so good-natured that they 
lend their names to financial institutions and 
who assume duties which they have not time 
to perform. .. . Business men will not pro- 
tect their names as they will their dollars.” 
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A Labor of Love and Years 


Mr. Morton Dexter’s Completion of His Father’s Monumental Work * 


Every student of the history of the 
Congregational churches or of Plymouth 


‘Colony has recognized a personal obli- 


gation to the work of Henry Martyn Dex- 
ter in his The Congregationalism of the 
Last Three Hundred Years, as Seen in Its 
Literature, which appeared in 1880. Ten 
years later Dr. Dexter died, leaving a 
large amount of precious material, gath- 
ered from sources of the first rank dur- 
ing many visits to Europe. The publica- 
tion of these materials has been eagerly 
awaited. They now appear in a handsome 
volume of 673 pages, which represents 
the completion of this labor of love and 
many years. 

Five books, and a part of the sixth, had 
already been written in rough draft by 
Dr. Dexter before his death. The sixth 
was completed by Prof. Franklin B. Dex- 
ter of Yale. These six books were then 
rewritten and edited by Morton Dexter, 
who has added the results of his own 
researches. 

The method of treatment shows that 
painstaking fidelity to de- 
tailed accuracy, and that) = pme=== 
microscopic research jj. ° 
which marked all the 
work of Henry Martyn 
Dexter. No stone is left 
unturned, no pains or 
expense is spared, to 
bring to light every ref- 
erence to the Pilgrim 
company in England and 
Holland. In rendering 
the report there is a more 
judicial temper than in 
the work of 1880. Dr. 
Dexter always held a 
brief for Congregational- 
ism in its primitive purity 
as he loved it, and now 
and then his loyalty be- 
trayed him into special pleading. A note- 
worthy instance is his interpretation of 
the Farewell Address of Robinson. There 
is no evidence of ‘‘tendency’’ interpre- 
tation in this book. On the other hand, 
we miss that glow and passion of occa- 
sional defense and pleading which is char- 
acteristic of Dr. Henry Martyn Dexter’s 
work. The sympathy and appreciation of 
the earlier volume are not lacking here; 
only they are of a different sort, for 
example, the breath and fragrance of 
an English spring in the description of 
Scrooby manor house. 

Much is left to the imagination in sup- 
plying the nexus and formulating the 
genetic lines between the countless facts, 
Auotations and concise judgments which 
crowd the chapters. In this respect the 
book in certain sections is in danger of 
overwhelming a reader who has only 
scanty knowledge of the literature under 
survey. For instance in The Literature 
of the Conflict and More Battles of*the 
Books, it takes a strong swimmer to 
breast the tide without exhaustion. On 
the other hand, the first book, The Eng- 








*The England and Holland of the Pilgrims, by the 
Aate Henry Martyn Dexter, D. D., LL. D., and his son, 
Morton Dexter. pp. 673. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$3.50 net. 
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By Rev. Ozora 8S. DAvIs 
Author of John Robinson, the Pilgrim Pastor 


land of Our Fathers, opens @’view into 
the life of the first year of the’ seven- 
teenth century which is full of interest 
and charm. 

The second book sketches the Protes- 
tant reformation in England up to the 
year 1600 together with an account of 
Browne, Barrowe and the Ancient Lon- 
don Church in its struggle. The authors 
have added valuable illustrative material 
here, although the general judgments 
which obtain among our historians of 
Congregationalism, many of which were 
formulated by Dr. Dexter himself, are 
generally unmodified. It is interesting 
to follow the growth of the idea of epis- 
copal authority from 1562, when Jewel 
declared that ‘‘God’s grace is promised to 
a good mind, and to one that feareth God, 
not unto sees and successions,”’ until it 
takes definite shape in the forms which 
the Pilgrim Fathers knew. 

The sixth chapter of the second book 
also contains a brief sketch of the ‘‘ Fam- 
ilists’’ that is illuminating. Concerning 


characters of the Pilgrim story, and the 
editors have furnished a vivid and de- 
tailed picture of his surroundings in 
Peterhouse College, Cambridge. Eighteen 
pages are devoted to a study of Peter- 
house as it was in Brewster’s time—the 
buildings, curriculum, customs and stu- 
dent life—done with a graphic, vivid 
touch and priceless to any one who is 
endeavoring fully to apprehend the early 
leaders of Congregationalism in America, 
who were so largely university men. 

The fifth book is devoted to Amster- 
dam, adding additional details concerning 
the congregations there, without essen- 
tially modifying the tenable results of 
Dr. Dexter’s work on the Ancient Church 
and the se-baptism of John Smyth. 

The sixth book, in which the method of 
treatment becomes that of the annalist, 
covers with a completeness nowhere else 
attained the life of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in Leyden. The annals are broken by 
sections of pleasant description. 

The appendix represents an amount of 
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SCROOBY MANOR HOUSE AS 


the Martin Mar prelate tracts, the au- 
thorship of which Dr. Dexter assigned 
to Henry Barrowe, Morton Dexter indi- 
cates that Barrowe’s latest biographer, 
Powicke, has rendered his father’s posi- 
tion untenable. We seem to be com- 
pletely in the dark concerning the author- 
ship of the Martins, a result not espe- 
cially to be regretted, for it adds a certain 
romantic element to that passionate, in- 
tensely human episode. 

The entire third book is devoted to 
thorough study of the history, plan and 
construction of the Scrooby manor house, 
of which the fragments in the Congrega- 
tional Library in Boston are the melan- 
choly representatives. The results give 
us undoubtedly the last word concerning 
this spot where the beginnings of the 
Mayflower Church were localized. It is 
possible now for the first time to have at 
hand the raw materials which the imag- 
ination is to use in attempting to picture 
a meeting of the Separatists there. 

The fourth book carries the story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers from its beginnings until 
their arrivalin Amsterdam. Particularly 
enlightening is the chapter on William 
Brewster, and English University Life. 
Brewster is one of the most engaging 
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careful research that must have tested to 
the last the love, patience and enthusiasm 
of the writers. Veiled under their obscure 
Dutch renderings the names of the Eng- 
lish residents have been sought in the 
archives of the city. Nor has the re- 
search been without reward. This ap- 
pendix contains, among other valuable 
material, a list of the Pilgrim company 
in Leyden reporting all that seems ever 
likely to be known concerning them. The 
sources seem to be exhausted. It is prob- 
ably vain to hope that a diary by Robin- 
son or any such further treasure will be 
discovered. 

Here, then, we have practically all that 
can be known of the English and Dutch 
life of these Separatists. The busy min- 
ister will find his interest flagging now 
and then, because the wealth of unrelated 
detail is too great. Here and there he 
will be set in touch with the living move- 
ment of. the Separation. The book is a 
mine in which to dig, a treasury from 
which to draw. It is not the popular 
narrative, moving and objective, which 
will some day be wrought out of its rich 
resources, but it is the altogether unique 
and complete first-rank treatment of the 
sources, 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Life of Our Lord 


The life of Christ remains the most in- 
teresting field of study and the most 
tempting field for biography. Slowly, 
year by year, the{ materials for it are 
brought into sharper relief and better 
perspective. The latest handling of the 
theme, on a broad scale and with full use 
of the most recent knowledge, is by a pas- 
tor of the Scotch United Free Church, 
Rey. David Smith, which he calls The 
Days of His Flesh. It is a notable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject 
and a fine example{of the high ideals of 
scholarship which have always been mani- 
fest in the history of the Free Church. 

An introductory chapter on the evan- 
gelic records at once fixes the author’s 
point of view and declares his independ- 
ence of current speculations. The synop- 
tic Gospels, he telis us, represent the 
writing down of the oral tradition, col- 
ored by the locality in which it had sur- 
vived and by the personality of the col- 
lector and editor. The fourth Gospel is a 
deliberate supplementing by the Apostle 
John of the synoptics, which were before 
him as he wrote. In each ease we have 
to determine, so far as is possible, the 
amount of color which the narratives 
took from the personality of the scribe 
and are at liberty to harmonize without 
being bound to the exact form of the 
statements as we have them. The mis- 
takes and amplifications lie back of the 
original manuscripts and are such as are 
natural to honest and intelligent men 
transcribing events and sayings long after 
they happened and were spoken. This is 
almost the first instance we remember 
where this freedom of interpretation has 
been consistently applied to the study of 
the Gospels by a thoroughgcing believer 
in the divinity of Christ in the reverent 
attempt to reconstruct the earthly his- 
tory of our Lord. 

The author accepts the pre-existence, 
the virgin-birth, the turning of the water 
into wine at Cana, the deeds of healing, 
the feeding of the multitude. He inter- 
prets the healing of the demoniacs as an 
accommodation to the prepossession of 
the lunatic, for example in the case of the 
man among the tombs at Gadara Christ 
confirms the man’s growing hope that 
the demons have been driven out by the 
otherwise unrelated destruction of the 
herd of swine. The difficult question of 
the date of the last Passover he solves 
by accepting the chronology of John. He 
identifies Mary of Bethany both with 
Mary Magdalene and with the woman 
who was a sinner and anointed the feet 
of Jesus. These instances will show that 
the author has followed his own path and 
reached independent conclusions. 

Here, then, is a reconstruction of the 
life of Jesus in which most will perhaps 
find matter for disagreement. But the 
charm of the style and the reverent spirit 
are winning. The author has mastered 
his materials and arranged them so as 
to make the story vivid, while he meets 
and discusses all the disputed questions 
with clear thought and in a judicial tem- 
per. It is a biography to be weighed and 
studied, which yet is not too learned or 
technical for the general reader. 


(The Days of His Flesh, by David Smith. pp. 549. 
A.C. Armstrong. $2.50.) 


The Fair Maid of Graystones 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix returns once 
more to the England of the Puritan Revo- 
lution in her new story, the best she has 
yet given us. It is not, however, a histor- 
ical novel at all in the mechanical and 
didactic sense, but a rewarding and excit- 





BEULAH M. DIX 
Author of The Fair Matd of Graystones 


ing story of love and action, skillful in 
plot and character drawing and carried 
through in plentiful high spirits. The 
political and social England in which the 
events move is merely a background with 
which the author is herself thoroughly 
familiar and in regard to which she has 
no wish to inform or instruct the reader. 
To her mind the story itself is the thing; 
and it will be so with the reader as he 
follows the hero through the complica- 
tions following on his rash adventure. 





EMERSON HOUGH 
Author of Heart’s Desire 


To save his life a young cavalier pris- 
oner personates a cousin of the same 
name but of quite different character—a 
man whom he has good reason to despise 
and fear. Asaconsequence he finds him- 
self obliged to shoulder that cousin’s sins 
and answer for his follies. His enforced 
and perilous relations to the councils and 
disagreements of the family by whom he 
is held a prisoner, his dangers, escapes 


and unusual experiences as a lover, are 
told with great ingenuity and humor. 
Both style and story have an individual 
and pleasant flavor of their own. 


(The Fair Maid of Graystones, by Beulah Marie Dix. 
pp. 351. Macmillan Co.) 


Heart’s Desire 


Heart’s Desire is a contented town ina 
remote valley of the Southwest. As the 
story opens it is sixty desolate miles from 
the railroad. Its mining adventures await 
the incoming of Eastern capital. The 


- whole circulating medium is $300. There 


are no women, no law, no organization of 
government, no inquiry into any man’s 
past. The story, told with a delightful 
humor, dwells upon the contacts between 
the free, irresponsible, purposeless life of 
this handful of exiles from civilization 
and the first incoming waves of Eastern 
life. The lawyer without client or brief 
is confronted once more with his past. 
The greed of capital flings itself against 
the public opinion of the formless town 
to be shattered and repulsed. 

The women are few and the conditions 
of the story enable Mr. Hough to draw 
with true humor and sentiment the innate 
reverence of even the roughest American 
man for womanhood. The reader feels 
that he is looking through the author’s 
eyes upon familiar, if strange and unusual 
scenes. The note of regret for the death 
of the frontier irresponsibility, the note 
of longing for the sentiment of the home, 
constantly recur in the story. It should 
be read for both pathos and laughter. 
The inhabitants of Heart’s Desire are 
well worth knowing. The love story is 
worked out with charming reserve and 
humor. The picture as a whole is one 
which the reader will find it difficult to 
forget. 


—_—_—— 


(Heart’s Desire, by Emerson Hough. pp. 367. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50.) 


New Creations in Plant Life 


Luther Burbank has been somewhat 
extravagantly called the greatest living 
American benefactor of humanity. His 
work in producing new and valuable 
varieties of plants, long done in silence 
ard always unobtrusively, has now caught 
public attention and is known the world 
over. The finding of a spineless cactus 
to make the desert fruitful, and. of fast 
growing trees of fine quality for timber 
which promise to renew our forests, are 
perhaps the most striking of his recent 
triumphs. 

In his New Creations in Plant Life, 
Mr. W. 8S. Harwood has undertaken an 
authoritative account of the life and 
work of Mr. Burbank. So far as abun- 
dant materials and abounding enthusi- 
asm for his hero are concerned the au- 
thor is well equipped for his work. He 
has, however, too often sacrificed orderly 
arrangement and permanent results to 
an emotional newspaper method which 
often makes it difficult to get the infor- 
mation one desires from the wholly un- 
indexed book. Its value is that of a loose 
popular introduction to a significant and 
interesting theme and as such we cor- 
dially commend it to our readers. It will 
do something in enlightening their igno- 
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rance and not a little in arousing their en- 
thusiasm. The illustrations of the book 
are interesting and well reproduced. 


(New Creations in Plant Life, by W. S. Harwood. pp. 
368. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net.) 


RELIGION 
God’s Choice of Men, by William R. Richards. 
pp. 231. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
The unity of these sermons, most of them 
preached in the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York, of which Dr. Richards is pastor, 
is in their exposition of the calling of God 
which is the characteristic doctrine of the 
Westminster Confession. Dr. Richards be- 
gins with an introductory chapter explaining 
his point of view and divides his sermons 
into two groups dealing with God’s call and 
with God’s purpose. Doctrinally the point of 
view is that of the declaratory statement re- 
cently adopted by the Presbyterian Church. 
The most helpful and charming of the sermons 
are those in the second part,*where words of 
Christ are taken up and applied to the needs 
of practical living. The two sermons on The 
Second Mile and The Upper Room mark the 
high point of helpful and suggestive teaching 
in the series. 
The Life that Counts, by Samuel V. Cole. 
pp. 124. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents net. 
Most of these vigorous and 
thoughtful papers were first 
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preached in Nebraska fifty years ago, though 
the American Board had a missionary in that 
country t wenty-one years earlier. The record 
of a half-century of Congregational work till 
203 churches witness to its results is an inter- 
esting and valuable one. Besides these are 
schools, academies and Doane College. The 
story is well told. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and faithful to the originals. Mr. 
Bullock has done for the churches in Ne- 
braska and for the whole denomination an im- 
portant service in writing this book. We 
hope his example will be followed by as 
well-fitted chroniclers of our denominational 
growth in other states. 

Washington and the West, by Archer B. 
Hulbert. pp. 217. Century Uo. $2.00 net. 
The diary of Washington on his journey from 
Mt. Vernon to the Ohio country after the 
close of the Revolution, with illustrative maps. 
Professor Hulbert has added a careful and 
readable account of Washington’s large and 
important share in the awakening of the 
West. The primary motive of the journey 
was to inspect the lands which Washington 
owned, which had been neglected during the 
war, but for the sake of making these lands 
accessible, as well as in the exercise of the 
broad and foreseeing statesmanship which 
characterized him, he was all the while study- 
ing means of communication and the routes of 
highways. There is not much of personal 
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international relations have their place, and 
Mr. McCarthy is specially interested in social 
advances. and the problems of the people. 
The volumes end with a careful retrospect of 
the times. Many interesting portraits add to 
the value of the work. 


FICTION 

The Man of the Hour, by Octave Thanet. pp. 

477. Bobbs-Merrill Uo 
As astory this will disappoint Octave Thanet’s 
admirers. In fact there is but little story in 
the whole volume. But as a study of char- 
acter derived from mixed inheritance and 
developed by the hard processes of life the 
book is powerful and unusual. The subject 
is the son of an American business man and a 
Russian Nihilist countess. In him we watch 
the warring of the practical Anglo Saxon and 
the unbalanced theorist. For the student of 
sociology there is great value in the vivid and 
vigorous descriptions of labor unions, good 
and bad. 

The Sees and the Net. pp. 551. 

Bros. $150 
A strong piece oe character study. The main 
personages are a brother and sister of an old 
Breton family. Heirs to great wealth and 
noble lineage, they had a selfish and cruel 
mother to whom belonged the sole disposal 
of their persons and their fortunes. Few of 
the characters of the story are pleasing but 


Harper & 





used as presidential addresses 
to the students of ‘Wheaton 
Seminary. They have to do 
with the conduct of life, which 
they describe under different 
well-chosen similitudes with 
poetic sensibility and sympa- 
thy and a power of happy ex- 
pression which often makes 
them extremely quotable. 
Sermons on the International 
Sunday School Lessons for 


1906, by the Monday Club. ’ pp. 
371. * Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 


The sermons of the Monday 
Club have the advantage for 
their thirty-first series of deal- 
ing with lessons covering the 
life of Christ. They gain pleas- 
ant variety from the varied per- 
sonality of their authors and 
are a unit in their brief and 
suggestive handling of the ma- 

terial. 
vd Prophets and the Prom- 
by Kev. Willis Judson 


Boseber, D.D. p i" ab 5 
Crowell & Co. $2.00. 


Professor Beecher wa written 
a strong defense of the conserv- 
ative view of prophecy and yet 
is not unpleasantly antagonistic 
to the newer historical criticism. 
He holds that the Old Testa- 
ment is supremely ‘‘ the litera- 
ture of Israel regarded as the people of the 
promise.” And he wisely maintains that 
whether one accepts the old or the new his- 
torical view “‘the promise” remains the great 
fact in the literature. Especially valuable are 
his chapters on The Prophet; ‘the statesmen, 
reformers and evangelist preachers of their 
day,” and the chapter on the Apologetic Value 
of Prophecy, a marked modification of the 
older position. 


A Sore a | of iN Ten. Faith, by Henry 
Eyster Jac 637. CLutheran 


Board of Sublicntion, ‘Philedelpina. $3.00. 

An outline, in catechetical form, of the 
Lutheran theology as taught in the seminary 
at Philadelphia. Christ’s teaching has little 
place in the elaborate and difficult formulas of 
this “‘system.”’ It might enlighten the au- 
thor if he would try to parallel his theology 
with the utterances of Christ on the same 
topics. 





HISTORY 


Southern Italy and Sicily, and The Rulers of 
the South, by Fraucis pee Crawford. pp. 
411. "hoeuien Co. $300 
The two volumes of the cling in one in- 
cluding all the illustrations. Mr. Crawford’s 
work in these chapters of history and descrip- 
tion is his best. 
Congregational Nebraska, by Rev. Motier A. 
Bullock, Lincoln, Neb. Westein Publishing and 
Engraving Co. pp. 359. 
The first sermon by a Congregationalist was 
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LUTHER SURBANK’S NEW SPINELESS CACTUS 


reminiscence or general description, but the 
editor is right in saying that the diary brings 
us close to the prudent, careful and far-seeing 
character of Washington. 

Mount Desert, by George E. Street. pp. 370. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The wealth of historical tradition which cen- 
ters about Mt. Desert found an able and en- 
thusiastic historian in Rev. George E. Street, 
whe spent the vacations of twenty-five years 
at Southwest Harbor and became a leader in 
village improvement and a custodian and col- 
lector of tradition and history. At his death 
the unfinished work and the gatherings of ma- 
terial were put into the hands of Samuel A. 
Eliot, D. D., by whom the work was com- 
pleted. The result is one of the most success- 
ful of our local histories, rich in documentary 
material, sympathetically interpreted and en- 
riched with maps and illustrations. There is 
a brief memorial introduction of Dr. Street by 
Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson. 

A History of Our Own Tien, by Justin 


Mevarthy. Vol. 1V., V., pp.32v,303. Harper 
& Bros, $1 40 net, each. 


Mr. McCarthy has brought his history down 
to the accession of King Edward in these two 
volumes. They are fully indexed, and supply 
a much needed if in the nature of things not 
wholly complete manual of reference to recent 
events and estimate of their connection and 
significance. The point of view of the history 
and most of its subject matter is British, but 


the mothers are revolting. The boy is the 
central figure and we watch his long struggle 
against the net of circumstance and willfulness 
with profound though painful interest. There 
is some compensation for the unrelieved gloom 
of the narrative in the g!orious description of 
the Breton seacoast. 
e Ballingtons, 445. 

pints Brown & ed sito” iiss il 
A study of the marriage relation which shows 
how its happiness and success may be de- 
stroyed by false economic standards. One 
husband has, and tyrannically retains, all the 
money. The wife is fitted to be a Wage earner 
but is hindered by maternal duties. In an- 
other case the wife has the money and is com- 
pelled to retain it by her husband’s false pride. 
The book is well written, interesting and of 
high moral tone in spite of the double marital 
tragedy. 

The Man from es Eg. by Eugene Thwing. 

pp. 431. Dodd, M 


The author of the Red Keggers tells of further 
happenings in that western lumber region. 
Some of the scenes are spirited and amusing. 


Lynette and the Congressman, by M Far- 
1ey | ates pp. 396. Little, ‘Brown Co. 


A romantic tale of the love affairs of a Wash- 
ington City girl and a Western senator. The 
course of true love runs as usual. Conven- 
tions are badly shattered. But no harm is 
done and all turns out comfortably in the end. 
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The Kaiser and Prof. F. G. 
Peabody 


BY AN AMERICAN OBSERVER 


I am just home from a great occasion. I 
refer to the Introductory Lecture of ‘‘ Prof. 
D. D.” Peabody, as the tickets of admission 
read, in his course in the University of Berlin 
on Der christliche Charakter im heutigen 
Leben, as the official Verzeichneis of lectures 
says—in other words, The Modern World and 





KAIsS&#h WILHELM Il, 


Christian Character; Social Ethics in the 
United States. 

It is unnecessary to attempt any report of 
the lecture, only to give certain impressions. 
Close by the Kaiser sat United States Ambas- 
sador, Hon. Charlemagne Tower, Dr. Dickie 
of the American Church in Berlin, Dr. Luce, 
formerly of Wellesley and now of the famous 
Willard School here. 

On either side of us, occupying the raised 
seats which run lengthwise of the hall, were 
distinguished representatives of the various 
university faculties. 

In spite of the fact that it was plainly the 
utterance of a Christian scholar ina reflective, 
thongh observant mood, who had no ambition 
to be an orator, yet it must be reckoned a very 
impressive address. It was characterized by 
a sincerity, a notable modesty that proved very 
winsome. There came to view not only an 
insight into history, but much tact in marshal- 





PROF. FRANCIS G. PEABODY 


ing facts and truths. It is not toomuch to say 
that one of the most striking characteristics of 
the occasion was the notable restraint and 
good taste of the distinguished lecturer. Not 
only did he put himself in the background but 
he notably refrained from fulsome praise in 
his allusions both to President Roosevelt and 





to the emperor in whose presence he spoke, 
and to whom at one time he spoke directly. 

From first to last the lecture showed itself 
the utterance of a scholar who had thought 
and felt. All the setting was in perfect keep- 
ing with the sincere simplicity of the lecture. 
All the faculties, and even the Rector Mag- 
nificus, were even gownless, and the emperor 
was plainly dressed. It might all have hap- 
pened ina republic. In this respect it was in 
singular contrast with the thoroughly me- 
dizval, truly gorgeous and altogether amazing 
inaugural ceremony of the new Rector Mag- 
nificus in the same hall two or three weeks 
ag». 

The kaiser was unquestionably a surprise to 
many—as in one way or another he so often is. 
The surprise he gave us today is common talk. 
In the first place he came walking in as a per- 
sonal escort to Professor Peab dy! Being an 
emperor, of course he could not sit with any one 
else, but. must have the appearance of isola- 
tion. Hence it became necessary to move the 
middle chair of the front row of seats forward, 
perhaps two or two and a half feet. 

His attention to the lecture was close. Many 
times he smiled, several times he fairly shook 
with laughter, and once he broke out cheering 
—in which, of course, the audience (who dared 
not applaud until the Kaiser should begin) 
most heartily joined. At the close he rose and 
remained standing till he could greet the de- 
scending lecturer. As Professor Peabody came 
down the high steps the emperor walked over, 
shook him warmly by the hand and stood talk- 
ing with him in a perfectly informal way, I 
thiok fully ten minutes—perfectly oblivious of 
the audience, who of course could not leave till 
he should, or sit again while he was standing. 
This done, he turned and walked over to con- 
gratulate Ambassador Tower, heartily shak- 
ing hands with him, and later with Mrs. Tower, 
Mrs. Peabody and a few others. 

In this way those who were c'ose by, of 
course, had an exceptional opportunity to study 
his face. I am bound to say, for one, in com- 
mon with many others, that his face was a 
revelation today. It was as if all thought of 
royalty were put aside. While there was in 
if that look of immense strength of character 
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so often noted, there was also a certain gentle 
ness of manner, a natural courtesy in every 
particular, which made him fairly winsome. 

When I saw him in Wiesbanden a few months 
ago, I was almost repelled by that severity of 
countenance which characterizes all the many 
pictures of him that I have seen, but today he 
was full of smiles—apparently not put on, but 
the result of a happy mood. His fine, clear 
blue eyes fairly twinkled with good nature. 

At length, perhaps eighteen or twenty min- 
utes after the lecture had closed, he turned to 
leave the room, accompanied by an escort 
which included generals and other high officers 
of the army, navy and government. 





A Branch Church Solves a 
Difficulty 


About six miles north of Norfolk, Ct., is a hamlet 
reaching over the Massachusetts line. Formerly a 
Baptist church ministered to the needs of this farm- 
ing and lumbering community, but for many years 
only occasional services had been held in the chapel. 
The only remaining member, a deacon, united 
with the Congregational church. Rev. William F. 
Stearns, who had known Miss Lydia Hartig in his 
former parish in Hartford, Vt., three years ago se- 
cured her for work in this section, her support be- 
ing prom{sed by summer residents and the Norfolk 
church. She was also recognized as an employee 
of the Missionary Society of Connecticut in their 
larger work, as opportunity arose. This year Miss 
Flora D. Whiton has had charge of the chapel. Old 
quarrels have been healed, the property has been 
improved and the tone of the community elevated. 
There are not enough people to warrant the forma- 
tion of a church and the locality is remote, but the 
problem has been solved by the creation of a branch 
church. Sunday evening, Nov. 5, Mr. Stearns with 
his three deacons drove to the chapel, bringing the 
communions-rvice, nine young people were received 
into m-mbership on confession and the communion 
was celebrated. The like will occur at regular dates 
and others are waiting to confess Christ. These 
names will be reported with the Norfolk church. 

Four years’ experience in Connecticut with these 
pastor’s helpers has demonstrated their worth along 
several lines of special effort. J. 8. 1. 





Mr. Jerome says that he did not spend even 
a cent to be elected. 








Home 


Made 


Have your cake, mufhns, and tea bis- 


cuit home-made. 


They will be fresher, 


cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. 
Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted layer- 
cake, crisp cookies, crullers, crusts and 


mufhns, with which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or grocery does 


not compare. 


Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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South Carolina Association 


This association held its seventh anniversary, 
Nov. 2-5, with Plymouth Church, Charleston, Rev. 
J. P. Sims, pastor. A Sunday school convention 
held in connection was addressed by Dr. R. J. Mac- 
beth, superintendent of Plymouth Sunday school, 
and Rev. J. 8. Calhoun of Circular Church. Prac- 
tical Sunday school topics were discussed. 

The openifg session of the association was ad- 
dressed by Prof. M. A. Holmes of Avery Institute, 
Dr. W. D. Crum, collector of customs at Charleston, 
and Rev. D. J. Flynn of Augusta, Ga. The sermon 
was by Rev. John Adams of Columbia. 

The association spent an hour at Avery Institute, 
one of the leading normal and training schools un- 
der the auspices of the A. M. A. The institution 
has begun its fortieth year and Professor Holmes 
his twentieth of service as principal. It has sent 
forth a host of graduates as ministers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, business men and home makers. Dr. Crum is 
its best known alumnus. It is worth a trip to “the 
city by the sea,” to visit Avery Institute and see the 
students salute the flag. The association was also 
the guest of Dr. Crum at the Custom House. He 
has a beautiful, well-appointed home and a large 
medical practice. 

Bishop Salter of the African M. E. Church empha- 
sized the need of city mission work among the col- 
ored people of Charleston. Rev. George W. Moore 
of Nashville, Tenn , gave addresses on Bible Study 
and The Wide Field of the A. M. A. The clos- 
ing sermon by Professor Holmes from the text, 
Straightway, was an earnest message on the urgency 
of life’s service. 

Plymouth Church has a good Sunday school and 
maintains the Battery Mission on East Bay Street 
In one of the most needy sections of Charleston. 
The church bells of Charleston ring every Sabbath 
at morning, noon and evening with the sweet chimes 
of Coronation, Old Hundred and other grand tunes 
of the Church. The city is now celebrating the 
nineteenth anniversary of its recovery from the 
earthquake. G. W. M. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTor MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 27, 
0.30 A. M. Reports from the New York Conference 
on Ioter- hurch Fedération. 

EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS, Tremont Temple, Nov. 14- 
28. Services each noon and evening except Saturday, 
led by Rev. L. B. Hromahiee, : of Atlanta, Ga. Ameng 
other speakers are Rev. T. McElveen, Dr. Arthur 
Little and Dr. A. H. Plu &., 


SrFFOLK NORTH Seas, Nov. 28, 
Fir t Church, Everett 
WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall. 114A. M., every Friday. 





2.30 P. M., | 


SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Staset Church, every 


Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 








Marriages 


KENT—WI1DER- In Newton, i, 9 by Rev. Frank- 
lin 8. Hatch, a-sisted by R v. L. Clark re.» 
Mary Cle ent, daughter cf Herbert A. Wi der, al 
Ever tt E. Kent. 





Deaths 


efor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 





Each 


odin ine ten cents, Sy eye 2 eight words toalne. The | 


money should be sent with the notice. 





BUFFINGTON—In Ware Center, Mass., Nov. 8, Dwight 
kKuffineton. aged 79. He was for nearly twenty years 
deacen of the Fir-t Church in Ware. A widow, five 
sons and one daughter survive him. 

BUSSEY—In Pittsburg, Kan., Nov. 12, 
Battey, wife of Kev. Robert D. Bussey. 

FULLERTON—In Everett, Nov. 4, Ethel _ 
of the jate Rev. J. E. Fullerton, aged 25 y 

POST—In Bon Air, Tenn., Nov. 4, Rev. ais H. Post, 
aged 34 yrs. 

Mr. Post was a son of Rev. Aurelian H. Post of New 

Preston. Ct., and was born in Boonesboro, Io., reared in 

his father’s home,and so always accustomed to the ways 


Mary Josephine 


daughter 








BABY SLEEPS, MOTHER RESTS 
After a Warm Bath with Caticura Soap 
and a Single Application 
of Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and 
sweetest of emollients. This treatment means in- 
stant relief, refreshing sleep and speedy cure for 
skin tortured, disfigured, itching and burning ba- 
bies, and rest for tired, fretted mothers, in the se- 
verest forms of skin and scalp humors, eczemas, 
rashes and chafings, with loss of hair, when all else 
fails. [Adv. 








| children cornetists, are open to engagements. 
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of the Northern churches, he sought work 
American Missionary Association, enter'ng with loving 
zeal into the work of a pastor in the Southern mo ntaip 

warel astorates at Jellico. Rig “reek Gap, 
es"el. Croesville, Rock House and Hon Air 
‘enn.. oe was faithful and h- Ipfal “everywhere. He 
won the love of his fellown en in every field. 

He had of late suffered from renal coiic, but was un- 
complaining and a constant werker. Possibly resniting 
from pe ane. developed a serious berate, which 

when dise rgieal atten- 
tion. skilled physicians were called aud "Every effort 

e to sa f+ away in about four 
days af toe doen the operation. His father was at his bedside 


for 
Full of faith, brave, forgetful of self, kind and loving 
to others, he ‘died as ad lived, a noble Christian 
man. He was married in woemoataes and his wife, a lov- 
ing companion and earnest rartner in a!l his w rk, and 
ittle son and daughter sur ivehim. He was buried at 
Bon Air on Sonday. Nov. 5, the entire community j>in- 
ing in mournful but loving ‘service. H. B. P. 
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Catarrh 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, or more delicate organs, catarrh is 
always debilitating and should never fail of 
attention. 

It is a discharge from the mucous mem- 
brane when kept in a state of inflammation 
by an impure, commonly scrofulous, condition 
of the blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures all forms of catarrh, radically and per- 
manently—it removes the cause and overcomes 
all the effects. Get Hood’s. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 





PURE PILLOWS 


Fine feathers do not make fine birds, 
but there is something else that they do make 


most successfully. 


pillow, and that makes for sleep. 


We never buy odd stocks of feathers. 
We go directly into the feather market 
and buy the highest grade of steam- 
selected feathers. 
These are the choicest grown, but they 
are worth every cent they cost. 


purified, live-geese, 


We make our pillows in the cleanest, 


They make a soft, downy 


ni a ~ “A 


lightest, 





and most sanitary 


bedding workrooms in the country. 


At all times we can supply Pillows of the finest quality 
at a price which is often no higher than you must pay for 
ordinary pillows filled with ordinary down. 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 








Wants 





Cornetists. Carolyn and Bowen Bruere, talented 
Address 
E. Holliston, Mass. 


For Kent. Very low terms, pleasant, well-furnished 
pease college town, no malaria or humidity. Address 
J. A. Mat tison, Demorest, Ga. 


Second-Hand church and chapel organs, Estey and 
other makes, taken in exchange. Send postal for list. 
Estey Organ Co., 120 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


Stenographer, fifteen vears’ experience, desires 
position a» private secretary or confidential ¢ lerk. Bes 
of references. tg ak to Miss M. M. Wells, 42 Bowdoin 
Street, Cambridge, 


An Academy in the far West would appreciate the 
gift of a new or second-hand typewriter. Acdiess for 
information C. F. S., 47, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


College man, recent graduate, to learn business with 
high grade firm; first-class épport unity for advance- 
ment; write us today. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 30¥ Broad- 
way, New York. 


Assistant Galecmanager able to hire men and 
ee tat ae Se tar Other high grade positions now 
Jl or write for list. Business Opportunity Co., 

1 FSnion Square, New York. 





Chaperon. Miss Harriet W. May desires en 
ment*as conductor or chaperon for small y of 
ladies (one to Eo wishing to travel in aanege or the 
Orient. Will e full charge. Fifth trip. irmont 
Avenue, Soatene Sunes. 


Round Trip Tickets Boston to Halifax can be 
obtained for subscribers of The Congregationalist and 
their families for $6.00. This does not include state- 
rooms or meals—just the sage. Audress Halifax, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Scholarship. A minister’s or teacher’s son can ob- 
tain a scholarship amounting to one-half the regular 
tuition in a leading New E: gtand a school ber 
requirement, an unquestiouable morai Character. 
dress L, 46, care The Congregationalist, Bostun, _— 


smtanae One bushel in patent hamper delivered 
— to apy express office east of the Rockies, $3.50. 
Smit ax and other beavtiful Southern decorations fur- 
nished. Address Mrs. uk E. Jenkins, Ladies’ Union 
amy Congregational Chureh, » 229 N. Boulevard, At- 
anta, 


Wanted, a Lady to assist in office work, stenog- 
raphy and trpewriting in the Missionary Academy at 
Ashland, Wis. Salary of missionary proportions, but 
good prospects of early increase. Work insptring to 

any one interested in (bristian education. Address 
Principal Fenenga, 613 Congregational House, Boston. 


For Sale. Sets of all standard reference and other 
—_— like Coa Dictionary, The britanpica Scrib- 
ner e dition, New Internativnal, Universal, Americana, 
Johnson and other encyclopsdias at reduced prices; 
Modern Eloquence, Stoddard’s castasse. Ventury Li- 
brary of music, Beacon Lights of History, Larned’s 
History for Ready Reference, Hastings’s ‘nible Diction- 
ary. ott Above books Ly oy or exchanged. Address 

Book Exchange, 46, care Conyregationalist, Boston. 





your Health and STRENGTH with 
HUD \) JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIF UGE, 
a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 


CHILDREN, and MEN. 


—Get it from your Drugygist. 
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Bishop Vincent at Fitchburg, Mass. 


A Unitarian church, packed to the last inch 
of standing room, with hundreds turned away; 
and a large city hall filled to the doors, marked 
the opening and closing services of a broadly 
union religious effort just concluded in Fitch- 
burg. 

The city pastors of all denominations, for 
several years successfully uni‘ed in a minis- 
terial conference, invited the churches to join, 
under some competent leader, in what was 
later described in the printed announcements 
of the meetings as: ‘‘ An attempt to assert the 
common faith in what makes men Christians; 
to rehearse the fundamental principles upon 
which that faith rests; to address the Chris- 
tian zeal and enterprise, and embolden it to 
fine endeavor; and to appeal to the high na- 
ture resident in all mankind to know and fol- 
low Jesus Christ.”’ 

The Episcopal, Unitarian, Advent, Univer- 
salist, Methodist and Congregational churches 
heartily responded to this invitation, and 
pledged their personal and financial support. 
The Baptists alone held aloof, on the ground 
of objection to the inclusive character of the 
pastoral body issuing the invitation, though at 
least one of the three Baptist pastors attended 
the meetings and shared in the conduct of the 
devotional services. 

Two weeks of ne‘ghborhood meetings, with 
120 leaders and an attendance of from half a 
dozen to over forty, prepared the way for the 
efforts of the. chosen leader, Bishop John H. 
Vincent (M. E.) of Chautauqua fame. 

Between Sundays afternoon services were 
held in the audience room of the Episco- 
pal church, for young people from twelve 
to twenty-one, each session being limited to 
thirty minutes. All week evening services 
were held in the largest edifice, the R listone 
Congregational Church. All these services 
were well attended, with increasing numbers. 

No signing of cards, or other such registering 
of results was asked, but each address closed 
with a tender appeal to recurd a holy purpose 
in the heart. This, followed immediately 
by a brief prayer and the benediction, proved 
solemn and impressive. 

Those who know Bishop Vincent, realize 
that he could not compromise, and he certainly 
did not abate one point of his conv'ctions 
about spiritual verities; but so sweet was his 
spirit, and so respectful to dissenting opinions, 
that services strong in their emphasis upon 
fundamentals, passed without a ripple to mar 
them. The voice of criticism and dissent often 
raised in some of these churches during sim- 
ilar efforts with a narrower constituency, was 
hushed in sympathy with the trend of the 
effort and its high spiritual purpose. 

A. F. D. 


Dr. Dawson at Taunton 


Filled with delight at the success of his 
Buffalo mission, Dr. Dawson began three days’ 
meetings in Taunton, Nov. 15. Eagerly ex- 
pected, heartily welcomed, earnestly prayed 
for, the four services repeated the story of his 
success elsewhere, with universal regret that 
his stay was so short. His evangelistic fervor 
and the sympathy of his crowded congrega- 
tions awakened an enthusiasm which will 
doubtless bear fruit in the coming season. 

Perhaps the most notable feature was the 
indebtedness to Rev. T. W. Il)man, pastor of 
the Universalist church and chairman of the 
pastors’ committee, whose energy and insist- 
ence secured the great evangelist when so 
many desired his aid, and in whose arrange- 
ments the united pastors cordially co-operated. 
Unitarian and Episcopalian pastors took part 
in the services no less heartily than the Meth- 
odists and Baptists. The meetings were held 
in Winslow Church, Rev. C. H. Talmage, pas- 
tor, and the sermons were on The Evangelism 


Current Evangelism 


of Jesus, The Dying of the Lord Jesus, The 
Conditions of Pentecost, and To Whom Shal 

We Go? The appreciation of Dr. Dawson’s 
personality was of necessity limited to the few 
who met him in Dr. Talmage’s hospitable 
home. Go Had. 


Dawson Meetings at Buffalo 


Dr. William J. Dawson has been with us 
and has left his mark. Buffalo has not ex- 
perienced a revival, but there has: been a gen- 
eral awakening among the churches and the 
end is not yet. In the simultaneous evangel- 
istic movement in the city ten districts were 
formed, and Dr. Dawson was invited to lead 
in Elmwood district, which comprises some of 
the strongest churches in the city. Here for 
nine days he proclaimed the teachings of Jesus 
to ever-increasing numbers. Twoservices were 
held daily. In the afternoons the hosts gath- 
ered in the stately Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, and in the evenings at the beautiful 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church. 

Dr. Dawson is truly a preacher for preach- 
ers. Ably, sanely, with wonderful power he 
unfolded the great truths pertaining to Chris- 
tian life and character. His preaching was 
always strong, and his message impressive. 
He appeals not to the emotions, but to the 
mind, showing the sweet reasonableness of 
the claims of the gospel. Many were drawn 
tothe meetings day after day to receive a lit- 
erary treat, but most of those who came were 
earnest seekers for truth. 

But what of the results? These cannot be 
tabulated. There were no great uprisirgs of 
people, anxious to accept Christ as their Sav- 
iour. Only two or three expressed such a 
desire. But there has come a blessing to all 
faithful attendants, and the churches will long 
be helped by the enthusiasm created by this 
master in Israel. The meetings are being con- 
tinued in the churches and a definite effurt is 
to be made to reach the great masses of the 
unchurehed. Five churches have agreed to 
close their buildings Sunday nights that they 
may unite in a great meeting in one of the 
theaters. The best orchestra in the city has 
been secured, and there is to be an earnest 
campaign for Christ among the masses, 

PRS a 


The Chapman Meetings in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis 


Late in the evening of Nov. 15, the little 
station of the Great Western Railway was 
crowded with a thousand people singing the 
famous evangelistic hymns and shouting good- 
bys to a company of thirty evangelists and 
singers who were leaving the Northwest for 
the next campaign, covering the State of New 
Jersey. This demonstration of affection and 
esteem indicates the attitude of the Twin 
Cities toward the Chapman evangelists and 
their helpers. 

Though preparation through cottage prayer 
meetings and committee work had been going 
on fur a month previous, the actual campaign 
began in St. Paul about the middle of October, 
and after two weeks was shifted to Minne- 
apolis and continued there to the middle of 
November. Each city was divided into dis- 
tricts, about fifteen being made of Minne- 
apolis. The pastors and workers from all the 
evangelical churches, except the Episcopa- 
lians, were brought together at each district 
center, with afternoon and evening meetings 
and other special effort. Besides these fifteen 
districts there, mass meetings for men and for 
women were held on Sunday afternoons, and 
at noon on week days the great Metropolitan 
Theater was filled to the roof by people in the 
business district. Perhaps the most pictur- 
esque meetings were those held at eleven 
o’clock each Friday evening in one of the 
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down-town theaters. A great body of workers 
marched from Piymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
to these theaters and swept along with them 
a host of people from the sidewalks and 
saloons. This great company not only filled 
the theater to overflowing, but formed mass 
meetings on the near-by corners for singing 
and preaching. There were also sixteen serv- 
ices held in different saloons in Minneapolis 
by Dr. Asher and his wife, with local helpers. 
In almost every case there was respec’ fal 
attention, and many hardened men and women 
were reached by these eiforts. The St. Paul 
saloonkeepers presented Dr. Asher witha fine 
portable organ at the close of the campaign 
in that city as a token of their appreciation of 
his efforts. 

Whatever may have been true of other 
evangelistic efforts in years past, it is the ver- 
dict of our wisest and most conservative min- 
isters that these meetings were sane, spiritual, 
powerful, and beyond measure valuable to the 
community and to the churches. The signing 
of cards was the method of declaration, and 
there was an avoidance of froth and unmeaning 
fervor. A deep earnestness in regard to eternal 
things took hold upon both cities, and even 
those unreached during the service treated the 
movement with unprecedented respect. 

The Episcopalians had arranged co-ordinate 
services, but broke over lines so far as to invite 
Dr. Chapman to speak in the pro-cathedral, 
the bishop and missioner appearing in turn at 
the Chapman meetings. Even the Catholics 
and Jews were aroused to a new sense of 
the value of the religious life. In Catholic 
churches co-ordinate meetings were held, 
which followed fairly our evangelistic lines. 
It was wonderful to see how, in these meet- 
ings, the people appeared, not as Cungrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, Methodists, but as one 
company of evangelical ministers and workers 
who made common cause in the name of the 
Master. 

The Minneapolis Journal, which devoted 
much space to these meetings, said that they 
had been of untold benefit to the community. 
The editor suggested, also, that this move- 
ment of the churches toward righteousness 
was a part of the broader movement seen in 
politics, in business and especially in munic- 
ipal reform, through which movement the 
American people were returning to old and 
sound standards of righteousness. From what 
I have learned I judge that our Congregational 
churches may receive from 1,500 to 2,000 addi- 
tions in the two cities from these meetings. 

Re-P. 2. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 17 


Miss Miriam B. Means, presiding, gave help- 
ful suggestions as to ‘‘God’s valuations.” 
Mrs. J. D. Davis of Japan told of the various 
kinds of work in Kyoto. The Doshisha, of 
course, holds the prominent position. One 
department of it is the girls’ school which the 
Woman’s Board’ aided in the earlier years of 
its history, when foreign aid was indispensa- 
ble. An extra centennial gift was recorded, 
with a long list of donors still preserved by 
the board. The girls from this school have 
gone out to honor the training received and to 
be lights in homes and schools among their 
people. Kindergartens under the care of Mrs. 
Gordon and Mrs. Learned begin an education 
which is carried on in other schools. Bible 
women and other especially evangelistic work- 
ers aid .the missionaries and native Japanese. 

Miss Kyle read an interesting account of one 
of the Bible women to whom Mrs. Stanford 
was a beautiful guide. Mrs. Cary says, “If 
Mrs. Stanford had done no other piece of work 
while in Japan but help lead this woman into 
the light, her work here would not have been 
a failure.” 
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Set No. 93 





Heavily Silver 
Plated 
Tray, Including 
42 Class Cups 


Price $22.00 


Discount 
to r 
Churches 








This is One 
of 
Fifteen 
Styles 
Complete 
Catalog 
and Full 
Information 
Upon 
Request 








he Individual Communion Service 


WHAT SOME PASTORS AND CHURCH PAPERS SAY: 


Clipping from the Church Tablet 
(Protestant Reformed Chureb, Acquacka- 
nonk, Passaic, N. J. 


The individual Communion cups, which 
were used for the first time on Sunday 
morning, the7.h inst., have given great and 
general satisfaction. The beautiful service 
manufactured by Reed & Barton of New 
York, is the gift to the Church of Miss 
Clara Berry of Clifton, whose generosity is 
much appreciated. The plates are of silver, 
in the shapeof the Communion bread plates, 
each holding thirty six small glasses, set in 
a raised dise fitted inside the border. The 
plates and discs are lined with celluloid, so 
as to make the handling noiseless. By the 
use of a patent filler, beautiful in design 
and rerfect in its operati»n, the glasses are 
easily and quicklv filled before the opening 
of the service. The glasses when emptied 
are placed by the communicants in a small 
holder screwed to the buck of the pew at 
the s d+ of the book rack, and gathered up 
after the service. The holders are of oak to 
match the pews, and were kindly provided 
by Mr. J. H. Boynton. ‘The individual 
Communion cup, besides being more cleanly 
and sanitary, expedites the distiibution of 
the elements. After careful inquiry, we 
find this particular service, though potest 
more costly, to be less objectionable and 
more dignified than any on the market. 





Extract of letter from Rev. John Harvey 
Lee, Second Presbyterian Church, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The whole service is most pleasing. 
We think it beautiful and dignified, and 
worthy in every way of the Sacrament and 
the Church.”’ 


Clipping from The Church Economist, 
New York City. 
(Referring to the adoption of the Individual 
Cup by the West End Presbyterian 
Church of New York City.) 


In the meantime, sentiment in favor of 
the change became so pronounced that a 
second meeting was called, at which the 
former action was ratified and the Session 
directed by an almost unanimous vote to 
introdoce the new sj stem. 

Carrying out these instructions, the 
Session examined the various patterns and 
visited several other churches where the 
indiv dual cup is in use. As a result of 
these investigations, the church ordered a 
supply of the necessary trays and cups 
from the house of Reed & Barton. 


Rev. John Baleom Shaw, D. D., Pastor 
West End Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


(This church has been using our 
trays since 1897.) 


From beginning to end, the service was 
so great a success that it disarmed all criti- 
cism, and proved more impressive, if possi- 
ble, than the older modes of distrinution. 
Since the service I have not heard more 
than three or fonr express dissitisfaction 
with the new régime, and after the congre- 
gation has become accu-tomed to it, I be- 
— that everybody will regard it with 

avor. 


Extract from letter from Rev. Thos. Brown, 
Westminster Church, Utica, N. Y. 

**T may add that the Set gives great sat- 
isfaction. It is by far the nost perfect 
thing yet made, so far as our knowledge 
goes. 


Extract of letter from Rev. Edwin B. Rob- 
inson, Grace Congregational Church, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


** Allow me to express my delight with 
the Communion Service which you recently 
furnished for Grace Church, Holyoke, 
Mass. We chose your product after a care- 
ful «examination of other samples submit- 
ted, and the vote of our committee was 
unanimous and hearty that yours was far 
superior toall the rest. For convenience, 
beauty and durability, we have seen noth- 
ing that equals your work.” 

Clipping from The Church Economist, 

New York City. 

Three leading New York churches in as 
many denominations have lately — 
the individual Communion Service. ‘hese 
are the Madison Avenue Reformed. Rev. 
Dr. Kittredge, pastor; the Central Presby- 
terian, Rev. Dr. W. Merle Smith, pastor, 
and the Central Congregational, Brooklyn, 
Rey. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor. All 
were supplied by Reed & Barton, New 
York. No better proof of the worth of 
this system could be cited than the prac- 
tice of such important and wise churches. 
Extract of letter from Rev. Dr. Lewellyn 

Pratt, Broadway Congregational 
Chureb, Norwich, Ct. 

““We used the Communion Trays and 
Individual Cups last Sunday. I think all 
were pleased with the change, and even 
some that looked with reluctance at the 
proposal of it, were warm in c:mmenda- 
tion. Theelegance and dignity of this par- 
ticular form overcame the oppositions 
which pictorial representations of ‘‘lhe 
Cup’ had excited I should think this style 
would take precedence of all others.” 


SOME CHURCHES USING REED @ BARTON SETS 


Lack of space prevents the printing of a 
complete list of churches using the Reed & 
Barton Individual Sets. Suffice it to say 
the foremost churches in New York City 
and vicinity, as well as throughout the 
country, have selected these sets in prefer- 
ence to all others, as b:ing the most dura- 
ble, appropriate and practical. 

The names of a few churches are here 
appended, sufficient for reference. 


Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York 
City. 

Madison Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York City. 

Calvary Baptist Church, New York City. 

First Baptist Peddie Memorial Church, 
Newark, N. J. 

Central Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. 


Westminster Presbyterian Church, Utica, 
N.Y 


Second Presbyterian Church, Germantown, 
Pa. 
First Presbyterian Church, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
sg 


South Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
1, 


Broadway Congregational Church, Nor- 
wich, Ct. 
First Congregational Church, Montclair, 
J 


First Congregational Church, Naugatuck, 
Ct 


Second Congregational Church, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Grace Congregational Church, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Congregational Church, Windsor Locks, Ct. 


Madison Avenue Reformed Church, New 
York City. 

Chureh of the Covenant (Presbyterian) 
Chicago 

Second Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, 
N. J 


First Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J. 

Jay Gould Memorial Chureh, Roxbary, 
1, io x 

Reformed Church, Flatbush, N. Y. 

Reformed Church, Astoria, N. Y. 

Clinton Avenue Reformed Church, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Madison Avenue Raformed Church, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Trinity Methodist Church, Albany, N. Y. 

First Prespyterian Church, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Presbyterian Church, G wesburg, Ill. 

Presbyterian Church, Manila, P. I. 


REED @ BARTON, Silversmiths 


Leaders in Communion Ware Manufacture 


In writing for Catalog mention The Congregationalist. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Factories: TAUNTON, MASS. 
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The Pulpit Kaleidoscope in 
Essex South 


Rev. L. C. Greeley, recently recognized as pastor 
Whitefield Church, Newburyport, having been 
called from Middleton, enters upon this new field 
with much promise. If, in that over-churched city, 
apy new voice can have ivfiuence, his, the utter” 
ance of a mind well-stored and disciplined by seven 
years’ quiet study and faithful endeavor in a model 
country parish, ought to be gladly heard. Would 
that more of our ministers were as content as he 
has been to do their best in the place where God 
has put them! 
In the resignation of Rev. Charles L. Hubbard. 
twenty-seven years pastor at West Boxford, that 
community loses a modest, devoted, scholarly 
preacher and teacher, a fine illustration of what 
the ministry of our day should be. No danger that 
such & man will become a fossil, if he does dwell 
apart from the stir and excitement of “ the madding 
crowd.” The question of support in such cases 
becomes a serious one, and the duty of our asso- 
ciated churches to maintain their servants who are 
bearing more than their share of financial burdens 
is plain. The well-carned rest of this brother, hon- 
ored and beloved, is sweet, and the congratulations 
of many attend him. 
Cliftondale calls to its pulpit Rev. Norman Mc- 
Kinnon from Augusta, Me., and counts itself fortu- 
nate to secure a successor to Rey. C. H. Mix, in 
the leadership of that enterprising church. The 
installation service, following a paper of unusual 
interest by the candidate upon What the Minister 
May and Should Be, was notable for a forceful 
sermon by Kev. Daniel Evans of Cambridge from 
the text, ‘‘God is love.’’ 
Rey. Charles H. Williams, formerly of Wood 
Memorial Church, Cambridge, was duly installed 
in Gloucester, Nov. 9, in the presence of a large 
council and after an exceedingly original and sensi- 
ble statement of his theological views and Christian 
experience. He comes to a strong, united, enthu- 
siastic church, where Rev. Rk. P. Hibbard has toiled 
for seventeen years, and from which he retired be- 
eause of ill health in his family. This rugged climate 
of the Cape makes a heavy draft upon the vitality, 
and happy is he who can grapple with it. “ Minis- 
ters’ sore-throats’’ would better keep away from 
the east winds and the somewhat strenuous expec- 
tations of a people wonted to hardships. Glouces- 
ter, by a large vote and unanimous, summoned 
this brother, as on his first appearance he won uni- 
versal confidence. He is another desirable recruit 
from Methodist circles, or from that safe theological 
school, Boston University. 

Rev. Frank H. Reed, who for twenty years has 
ministered to the Lanesville Church (Gloucester), 
performing there an invaluable service for the 
young people of that village, has felt compelled, 
for reasons of health, to remove to New Hampshire. 
In him, too, was exemplified the patient, progress- 
ive, shepherdly office of the gospel minister, and 
the little flock will long look to find his equalasa 
loving pastor and friend. 

Ata late meeting of Essex South Conference—at 
which the independent church of Nahant was re 
eeived to feilowship—all the addresses were by 
young men newly come to our pulpits, and an en- 
couraging presentation it was. No decline in the 
personnel and quality of the ministry hereabouts— 
the audience being judges! LUKE. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

ABERCROMBIE, RALPH H., Brookfield, Vt., to 
Windsor, Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

ALEXANDER, JAS., Roslindale Ch., Boston, Mass., 
to First Presb. Ch., same city. 

CLEMENTS, ARTHUR, Hartford Sem., to Southfield, 
Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

EMERY, JOHN C., to New Boston and Sandisfield, 
Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

HatTcH, GEO. B, Three Oaks, Mich., to Ware, 
Mass. 

HEYSE, HENRY E., Hayden, Col.,to Yampa. Ac- 
cepts. 
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values. 
the world. 
us by the Worcester Royal Pottery, Ha 


fordshire potteries, also Austrian China 
regular cost sets. 


from $21.50 to $14.33, and some of the 


be sold. 


lain Sets of 130 pieces from $16 to $10.67 per set. 
Course Sets, including Soup Sets, Fish Sets, Game Sets and Tea Sets. 
here does not admit of cataloging the long list which comprises over 500 sets to 
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Dinner Set Sale 
An Opportunity 


We have selected desirable shapes and decorations of Dinner Sets to close 
out at a reduction of one-third off the lowest prices hitherto marked. 

All our prices are and for years have been marked in plain figures (one price 
only), and this opportunity enables intending purchasers to compare and judge of 


The exhibit represents some of the best productions of the best potteries of 


The exhibit comprises all grades from the costly services made to order for 


viland, Wedgwood, and many other Staf- 
and the prominent Limoges Works, to the 


The variety ranges from the costly Royal Worcester dinner, 
tea and breakfast services, marked down from four hundred and fifty dollars to 
three hundred dollars per set, through the medium values to Austrian China Sets 


best Staffordshire makes of Semi Porce- 
Also choice decorations of 
Space 





CROCKERY, CHINA AN 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


D GLASS MERCHANTS 


120 FRANKLIN, Cor. FEDERAL ST. 


N. B.—Street cars marked Federal St. may be taken 
from either North or South Station to our doors. 








Don’t Delay Your 


Over Long 


and you'll find the prices h 


fact 
Piece 


to pay—lower in 
what the same Fur 


where. 


nificent displays. 


FUR PURCHASE 


The best choosing is now, 


much less than you expected 
than 


Coat can be’ bought for else- 
No evidence is so con- 
vincing as a personal inspection 
and a comparison of prices. We 
invite your approval of our mag- 


cre 


or 




















HoBEIN, Epw. L., German Ch., Hallam, Neb., to 





German Ch., Clinton, Mass. Accepts. 
JENNINGS, ISAAC, First Presb. Ch., Elmira, N. Y., 





to First Ch., Bennington Center, Vt. 

JUNKINS, FRANK A., W. Hartford, Vt., to West- 
field. Accepts, and is at work. 

JOHNSON, WM. H., Allendale, Mich., to Cragin Ch., 
Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

KELLOGG, H. W., Dundee, IIl., to Delavan, Wis. 
Accepts. 

LAVENDER, JA8. M., Trempealeau, Wis., to Bethel 
Branch Mission, Duluth, Minn. Accepts. 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 





Lewis, ALEX., furmerly of Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, 











Continued on page 776. 











- agrescheges were especially interested to see St. 
Abigail of the Pines, by the author of “‘ The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest,’’ because it was Mr. 
Knight’s first appearance in a new line of literary 
work—fiction. The publishers (the Pilgrim Press) 
are gratified at the instant recognition which the 
book has won for itself on its own merits, for it 
takes an unusual book to successfully follow an 
unusual book. The charm of its atmosphere and 
beauty of its style (not to speak of the story itself 
at all) mark “St. Abigail” as an extraordinary 
piece of work. 
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Shepard Norwell @o 


Winter Street through to Temple Place, Boston 





he New Linen Room 


An Opening of Reliable Linens, White Goods 
and Embroideries—Very Unusual Values for This Sale 


If one plain unvarnished truth about this Store has stood out more prominently than another for the past twenty- 


five years, it is certainly the reliable quality of its Linens. 


Has it paid you and us to be truthful about linen quality, in 


print and otherwise? Let the constant growth of our Linen business, which has outstripped in volume of sales the space 
allotted to it year after year—let that one fact answer the question. 


The New Linen Room is a complete Linen Store by itself on the third floor of the ‘‘Chapel Annex.”’ 
several thousand square feet of space. The light is fine, the fixtures are new, the ventilation is perfect. 


reach it handily. It is an ideal place for pleasant, easy shopping. 
To acquaint you with this new Linen Store, its location and its unequalled facilities, we shall make it well worth your 


time to come and see it by offering some remarkable Linen Values. 
rely absolutely on this one statement, namely, every item advertised is all pure linen. 
“‘Shepard Quality” for this—you can trust this Linen Store. 


Satin Damasks 


Superfine Double Satin Damask, 72 inches wide, fine qual- 
ity and very heavy; an odd lot in three patterns i 5 0 
only. Worth $2 25, opening price for the sale... a 

Double Satin Damask, 72 inches wide, in beautiful 
designs and always retailed for $1.50, but as we have 
sold the napkins to match, we offer the damask | 9 5 
BE TON UOT MRIS 6 oc cece de cetuesc casccecy sevcuceearace a 

Satin Damask, full 72 inches wide, very heavy, beautiful 
designs. Absolutely worth $1.00, but for the opening 75e 

20-inch Napkins to match ..............sscccsccccscces 2.00 


Unbleached Double Satin Damask, 72 inches wide, the 
good old-fashioned kind and very desirable for breakfast 
cloths. Worth $1.25, for the sale ....................... 1.90 

Unbleached Satin Damask, 72 inches wide, extra heavy, 
good quality and al ways retailed for $1.00. Forthe sale 75e 

John 8S. Brown & Sons’ Cloths and Napkins, in 
two patterns, that they have decided to discontinue. The 
quantity is small—so are the prices. Early choosing is 
advisable. 


2x2 yards cloths. Worth $2.50, now.................... 2.00 
2 x 24 yards cloths. Worth $3.00, now................... 2.50 
2x3 yards cloths. Worth $3 75, now...........-........ 3.00 
23 x 24 yards cloths. Worth $5.25, now.................. 4.00 
24 inch Napkins to match. Worth $3.50, now.......... 2.50 


On sale Monday and until sold, 968 of the Celebrated 
Gold Medallion Vienna and Cardinal Covers. 
They are too well and favorably known to comment on. 
Suffice it for us to say that no cover equals this particular 
make in its splendid washing and wearing qualities; im- 
ported and absolutely fast color. 


6. PR IIS ons cnccccvecsconccsncss ivacecates 1.50 
EE 10 Nn Oe SR sags 800s oc cocessiacaecncadcaderaste 2.00 
Me FS Re OE, NIN Se nce ccccceseccacgeacedecaeecce 2.50 


Blankets—A Sale 


400 sample pairs of Blankets, the product of several 
mills noted for their high standard of blanket quality, go 
on sale Monday. The lot consists of white, gray and 
scarlet, in 10-4, 11-4 and 12 4 sizes. Cotton and wool and 
all wool texture. We bought them long before any ad- 
vance in the price of raw materials, and we give you the 
benefit of buying at 25% to 334% less than regular prices 
now prevailing. 

Here are a few hints—they may serve to guide you 
to ** blanket economy ”’ at this store. 


Pe Ser rrr etre ore 2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00 
SE WOON sc ceveds ccvicevacesed 2.50, 3.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 
MIE saa 8 5c eae chbancssncnavevass 4.50, 5.00, 6.00, 7.00 


Napkins 


Satin Damask Napkins, 20inches square, 
in a number of dainty designs; worth 1.50- 
For tho 8al@........s.sececcessccesees 1.25 


Satin Damask Napkins, 22 inches square. 
An odd lot of 79 dozen; worth 2.75. For 


CO NII ois ican kn dcgct ed tiekes coedee 2.00 


24-inch Napkins, made by John S. 
Brown & Sons, imported specially for the 
Linen sale. Seven beautiful designs to 
select from; worth 4.00; a special induce- 
went. For tie eile... ......5...505... 3.00 


Towels 


Fine quality huck-hemmed and hem- 
stitched Towels; also, knotted fringe, with 
open-work borders; usually retailed for 
4.00 dozen. For the sale, each...... 25c 


All Linen Huck Towels, with red, white 
and blue borders, very heavy and large 
size. Also, large size Turkish Towels, 
worth 20c. For the sale.............. i5c 


Hemmed Huck and Damask, also hem- 
stitched Damask Towels, all pure linen; 
values you cannot duplicate in “ ALL 
LINEN” GOODS, For the sale... { 242¢ 


All Linen Hemmed Huck Towels, very 
heavy and of good size,.in red, white and 
blue border. For the sale............ 10c 


SATIN DAMASK TOWELS, knotted 
fringe, very large size, beautiful quality, 
imported to sell at 75c eaeh. Only 75 
dozen. For the sale (while they last) 

50c 


Rubdry Towels. Another lot, subject to 
slight imperfections that will not, how- 
ever, interfere with their wearing quali- 
ties in the least. The most serviceable 
towel for the bathroom. 75c quality. 
WE CUP MND i so ds eiascs cacnovduwccenaay 39c 


It occupies 
All elevators 


From the lowest price we name to the highest you can 
We give you that broad guarantee of 
There’s not a thread of cotton in the advertised goods. 


Tray Cloths 


Satin Damask Hemstitched Tray Cloths, 
in plain hemstitch and beautiful Mexican 
work centres; always retailed for 25c. 
WT NE beds nukdnwcccaccasceac ese 19c 


Satin Damask Hemstitched Tray Cloths— 
An odd lot of 29 dozen; worth 33c. For 
Gist as cet cane onde s6ce'nedeuc see 


Linen Crash 


All Linen Crash, red border, 17 inches 
wide. For this special sale......... 6%c 


All Linen Crash, 17 inches wide, all 
white and red border; also, 17-inch Glass 
Linen, always retailed for 12%ec For the 
SO rica hnstisketakacetecspetscess tans 1O0c 


All Linen Crash, in all white; also, red 
and blue borders, including Twills, Barns- 
ley Crashes, etc., all 15c. values. For the 
GORD Bias d oc csntscidnecedac ducevesncnds 12%c 


Extra heavy all linen Crashes; a few odd 
pieces to be sold, while they last, at, yard 
5c 


Embroideries 


A particularly attractive purchase from 
an overstocked Importer in New York, 
who wanted the money more than the 
embroideries—let the lowered prices tell 
you how badly he needed the help we 
gave. 

Nainsook Edges, 3 to 6 inches wide, 
worth 10c. For the sale............... 6c 


Cambric and Nainsook Edges and In- 
sertions, 3 to 6 inches wide, worth 20c. 
WG TAO Gis ken caccncvon teckcccdas i2%ce 


Swiss bands, 2 to 5 inches wide, worth 
400. FOE CRO OBC. occcccccccccccce sees 25c 


Swiss Flouncing, 10 to 14 inches wide, 
worth 50c. For the sale.............. 29c 
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ronze 
emorial 


Tablets 


O RENDER reverence, or 

to express loving tribute 
to the departed, the Bronze 
Tablet is recognized by people 
of taste as a most fitting me- 
dium. It is simple, decorative, 
imperishable. {This form of 
art is the life work of several 
artists of high standing, who 
devote their thoughts solely to 
Gorham productions. In repro- 
ducing their designs, the Gor- 
ham Foundries, the largest in 
the world, realize the finest pos- 
sibilities of Bronze casting. 
{This Company is always 
ready to submit sketches and 
exact estimates of cost. 








Ghe Gorham Co. 


Fifth Ave. and 36th St., New York 





MACULLAR 
PARKER 
COMPANY 


In our stock of Winter Over- 
coats will be found garments to 
suit all tastes, including soft 
fabrics in dark oxford mixtures, 
lined throughout with satin and 
cut walking length from new 
and shapely Chesterfield mod- 
els. Young men will find a fine 
assortment of long coats, both 
double and single breasted, with 
and without the half belt; 
made from swell plaid and mix- 
ture cheviots, etc. The fabrics 
which we have selected repre- 
sent the products of the best 
woollen mills, and prices range 
from 








$20 to $50 


Every garment made in our 
workshops on the premises. 





400 WASHINGTON STREET 














peer Pilgrim Press hopes that the public in its 
mad scramble to get copies of ‘St. Abigail of 
the Pines” for Christmas gifts will not forget The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest, which is to come out 
in a beautiful new edition in limp leather. Over 
sixty thousand copies of this remarkable little book 
have been sold, and the demand is increasing. 
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Mass., accepts call to the merged First and Clyde 
Chs., Kansas City, Mo., and is at work. 

LIVINGSTON, THOS , Deansboro, N. Y., to Greene. 

MESKE, FRED L. V., Ortonville, Minn., to Glencoe. 
Accepts, aud is at work. 

MILLER, CHAS. G., Osborne, Kan., to Sterling. 

NEWTON, Harry J., Bangor Sem., ’06, to Dexter, 
Me. Accepts, and will begia work in January, 
continuing studies until his graduation. 

ODELL, ARTHUR L., Union Sem., to Wading River. 
Accepts. 

PiHL, GuSTAF E., Bethany Swedish Ch., New 
Britain, Ct., to Paxton, [IL 

PorRTER, Rob’r, Williams Bay, Wis., to Cumber- 
land. 

REED, FRANK H., Lanesville Ch., Gloucester, 
Mass., accepts call to Ossipee, N. H.} 

Rich, ULyssks G., Faulkton, 8. D., to Lainsburg 
and Victor, Mich. Accepts. 

RowE, JAs., Barneveld, Wis., to Randolph. Ac- 
cepts. 

ScARROW, DAVID H., Wabaunsee, Kan., to Lenora. 
Accepts. 

SEIBERT, J. ADDISON, formerly of Adams Square 
Ch., Worcester, Mass., to First Ch., Kansas City, 
Kan. 

THOMSON, ALEX., formerly of Washburn and 
Tomahawk, Wis., to Two Rivers. Accepts. 

Topp, JOHN W., Fergus Falls, Minn., to Center- 
ville, 8. D. Accepts, and is at work. 

WILLIAMS, THEODORE C., Sheridan, Wyo., to 
Covert, Mich. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


JUNKINS, FRANK A., W. Hartford, Vt.,o p. West- 
tield, Nov. 14. Sermon, Rev. F. C. Putvuam; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs Jas. Billington, L. W. Morey, 
Jas. Ramage, C. H. Cooledge, W. A. Warner and 
Dr. R. ©. Flagg. 

KELL “ge . H. W., o. Delavan, Wis., Nov. 14. 

LUCE, 8. P., o. Kewaunee, Wis., Nov. 14. Sermon, 
Rev. F. r Rouse; other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. N. 
D- xter,G E. Farnham and A. J. Buxton. 

MoRIAN, J. Z., 0. p. Beckwith, Cal., Oct. 22. Parts, 
Rev Messrs. C. L. Mears, Jacob Spoulman and 


E. J. Singer. : 
STOCKING, JAY T., 4 Central Ch., Newtonville, 
Mass., Nov. 14. Sermon, Dr. F. K. Sanders; 


other parts, Rev. Drs. Geo. M. Adams, H. J. 
Patrick, W. L. Phillips, T. P. Piudden, O. 8. Davis 
and A. E. Dunning. 


Resignations 


BoLTon, C. E., Scotland, Cnt., to take effect in 
February, 1906 

HEYSE, HENRY E., Hayden, Col. 

HOUGHTON, Roy M., Bethlehem, Ct., to take effect 
Jan, 1, 1906. 

LUTHER, CLaIR F., Mystic, Ct., after eight years’ 
service. 

PHILLIPS, GEO. W., Rutland, Vt., after pastorate of 
twenty years. To take ¢ffect Jan. 1. 

PRENTISS, GEO. F., Davenpmt Ch., New Haven, 
Ct., after seven years’ service. Will engage in 
business. 

RATZELL, J. PERRY, Cambridge, Neb. Has re- 
moved to Eureka, Cal. 

REED. FRANK H., Lanesville Ch., 
Mass., after 20 years’ service. 

SIMPSON, ALEX., Lee Center, LIl. 


Personals 


RADER, PAUL, the able and athletic young pastor 
of Maverick Ch., East Boston,.Mass., has been 


Continued on page 777. 


Gloucester, 








THE OPENING of the attractive pew linen room 
in Shepard, Norwell Compapy’s store this week 
has been a revelation to the eyes of the multitudes 
of shoppers who daily visit this place. The qual- 
ity of the iinen sold by this house for years has 
been such as to bring them thousands upon thou- 
sands of customers and has led to an increasing 
demand for additional space for the display and 
sale of these goods. It was fourd almost impos- 
sible to keep apace with the growth of the trade, 
and in order to give more room two new stories 
were built as an addition to part of the firm’s pres- 
ent building, one whole room of which is devoted 
to this beautiful display of white goods of all sorts. 
It is found on the third floor of the ‘‘ Chapel An- 
nex.” Nothing appeals to the feminine heart so 
much as fine linens, and here the ladies will find 
the daintiest and most exquisite goods in the way 
of damask, drawn work, en:broideries, so tempt- 
ingly arranged that, just as a treat to the eye, the 
room will repay a visit. It is sure to prove a head- 
quarters of this line of goods in the city, for it is 
particularly handy from all sections of the shop- 
ping district, and it can be reached by elevators 
from all entrances. The broad guarantee of “ Shep- 
ard Quality ” for these goods is in itself the highest 
recommendation. On another page will be found 
an announcement of some of the remarkable bar- 
gains they are offering as an inducement for visit- 
ing this new room. 
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300,000 discriminating women, many 

of whom were so difficult to fit that 
they could not be suited elsewhere, have 
found in our system the solution of all their 
dressmaking troubles. Let us prove that 
we can do as well for you as for them. 


We keep no ready-made garments, but make to 
order only from measurements sent us by mail. 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. If we fail to 
to do so we will REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


Our best advertisements 
are our satisfied custum- 
ers. This letter is a 
specimen of hundreds 
weare “pti, haan 

I wish to thank vou 
your promptness tu fil ng 
my order for a suit, “ahio 
came in due time. Both 
the skirt and jacket are 
a perfect fit, and finished 
beautifully. T am will 
pleased in every respect, 
and will not hesitute to 
Parsee spied you to my 
Sriends. 

Miss H. Tiedemann, f 
Lud ngton, Mich. 

We send vou FREE ! 
our Winter Kook of New FE 
York Fashious, and sam- 
pl-s of the materials) 
which are now fashion | 
abic in New York With 
these before yuu, you 
cau choose the style and |. 
fabiic with the same as- 
surance of satisfaction | 
as though you came to} 
New York to do your, 
shopping. 

The Style Book illus- } 
trates and describes ‘ 
over 160 New York \ 
fashions. 

We Carry over 490 of 
the newe t fabrics, from 
which you may select. 


Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 
$6.00 to $25.00 


Made to Order. Not Ready-Made 
VISITING COSTUMES = $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS = $7 50 to $25 
SEPARATE SKIRTS = = $3.50 to $12 
RAIN COATS = = = = = $9.75 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS = $5.75 to $25 
We prepay express charges to any part of the 
United States, which means a big saving to you. 
We Send FREE fates bir new “Winter 
Style Book, showing the latest New York fash- 
ions, and containing simple airections for taking 
measurements correctly; also a large assortment 
of Samples of the Newest Materials. 

Seud us your name and address bey simply say, 
“send me yeur Style Book and Samples,’’ 
and be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the 


colors you desire 
a boda. You will receive them by return 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 19 yrs. 


D S000 the past seventeen ) ears over 




















A Map of Europe 


outlining in detail the best itineraries 


FOR TRAVELERS 


and containing helpful suggestions as to 


the best way of seeing the best in Europe. 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


A postal card will bring it. 


Bureau of University Travel 
Dept. A, 201 Clarendon Street 


Boston 





ELEGANT TOURIST SLEEPING CAR SERVICB 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Tourist sleepers 
via this popular line leave Boston for Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast each Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. Before deciding on a route for your trip 
West, get full particulars by addressing L. P. Bur 
gess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


| 
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L KNOWN EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 


seriously ill for two months at the Homeopathic Fe i HAD WASHED WITH ] 


Hospital in this city. Hi+ anxious church mem- g® 
bers and many other friends will be glad to know 
that the some what sensational reports in the local 7” 2 
several handsome pieces of em- | 


broidery that were embroidered | 
with Richardson's Wash Silks | 


press are net altogether justified, and that Dr. 
Maurice Richardson, his physician, is not. with- 
out hope of his complete recovery. 


WALDO, Epw Pg ae = spell preaching at ' + which had been on the road with | 
, Epw ., wh s i, , : 
Westminster, Vt., during the summer, at Mt. — ° ae, : teachers, DISPLAYED in shop | 
Dora and Tangerine, Fla. Se “ein i windows, HANDLED by hund- | 
a eer oe ° ' . reds of people,and the result was in | 

HABBERLY, Mr. —. —., by 8. Berkshire Assn. ;, every respect SATISF: ACTORY. 
ad : I shall instruct all my teachers | 

Dedications E Ve cae to use PEARLINE in cleansing| 

WICHITA, KAN., Fellowship (Branch of Plymouth - eet. i their samples of embroidery.” | 


Ch), Rev. M. W. Woods. $5,500 house of wor- : os ; ate t J 
ship, Nov 5, with sermon by Dr. C. S. Sargent, ies, ; ‘ = 
pastor of mother church. 


Bequests and Other Gifts % nd 
HantroRD, Cr., deyiwm Hilt, Dr. J. H. Twichell.| I FV Sab aD ae Vee By BV axcEh1 | Om Ole ect 
Two memorials recently placed. A stained glass | 
window, The Risen Lord and Mary, the gift of 
Miss Susan T. Clarke in memory of Miss Margaret : : ————— 
Blythe. It was designed by Miss Ellen W. 
Ahrens, recently awarded Carnegie prize of 
$1,000 The other gi't is a tasteful wrought iron 
gate enclosing vestibule of parish hou-e, pre 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Seth Talcott in memory of 
their three sons. 

Simspury, Cr., Rev. O. H. Bronson. Mather 
Homestead at Weatogue extensively improved 
for use as a neighborhood or parish house. It 
contains an assembly hall seating a hundred, 
with piano and organ, reading aud sitting-rooms 
and well-equipped kitchen. The gift has been 
made possible through the generosity of Miss 
Antoinette Phelps. Rev. C. P. Croft and his wife 
oliginated the plan. 

WEBSTER, N. H., Rev. J. H. Bliss. By will of Mrs. 
Laura Sanborn of Contoocvok, $1,900. 

WoORCESTER, MASS., Lukeview, Rev. A. V. House. 
Mrs. M. R. Whitney, a member, has recently 
given a carpet, communion table and chairs, with 
individual communion st, as a memoraal tv her 
daughter, the late Miss F.orence Whitney, also a 
member. Since Jan. 1., new pews set up, piano 
purchased by the Y. P. S. C. E. and twenty->ix 
members added, making forty-eight accessions in 
two years. 














Material Gain 


ALSTEAD, N. H., Rev. J. P. Richardson. Ladies 
have papered and painted vestry and introduced 
electric lights. 

BETHEL, VT, Rev. J.H. Long. Ladies’ Aid Society 
has replaced old wood furnace with new one, to be 
used for coal] or wood. 

LANGDON, N.H., Rev. J. P. Richardson. New par- 
ish house dedicated Nov. 10, in connection with 
harvest supper. This building is due largely to 


effurts of Miss Elzabeth Prentiss, formefly 
teacher in Mt. Holyoke Vollege. Rev. E. T. Blake 
and Rev. E. A, Tuck gave helpful addresses. 





Anniversaries : : 
Camnanta, Mine, Salem Ch. (Weld), Bbv. T. L. Builders of modern Church Organs of the highest possible grade 
Griffith. Fiftieth, Nov. 8, 9 Interesting fea- 
tures: rededication of remodeled house of wor- Illustrated catalogue will be mailed on request 


ship, with sermon by Rev. Mauricé Morris and 
the singing of Welsh hymns; Jubilee Day, with 
messages from former members, state, conference 
and neighboring churches, including Welsh Cong’! 
and Welsh Calvipistic; historical service, with Y Y 
sketch of church, reminiscences, address by Dr. ESTE ORGAN COMPAN 

Roberts on Welsh churches as nurseries of spirit- 


wo consecration sefvice, with sermon ia 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ConcorD, N. H., First, Rev. G. H. Reed. 175th, 
Nov. 17-19. Fuller aécount next week. 

NorRTH ATTLEBORO, MASS., Trinity, Rev. A. A. 
Bronsdon. Tenth of dedication of edifice, Nov. 6, 
with addresses by Secretary Emrich and remarks 
by local clergymen. Church has reduced debt 
from $2,200 to $1.350in fifteen months. Balance 
of debt bears no interest. 


Quincy, MAss , Bethany.—Tenth of the pastorate 
of Rev. Edwin N Hardy, celebrated Nov. 17, with 8 or 
reception and presentation of gifts. In the de- a 


cade 259m mbers have united, two men’s clubs 


and three Endeavor societies have been organized. Roche’s Herbal Embrocation { egy iy ony 


FACTORIES, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
































Churches Organized and Revived ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 
SOLON SPRINGS, WIS., 7 Nov. core em gp oe neni taer9 Rh han ves og oreo oe six ame arg eee 
4 ay g tmbrocation, used for chi ren having hooping-« ough, to er oya ig: iness, ne uchess o imberianc ’ nzing, 

— se wee “ any after aoe Vienna, 24th March, 1889," This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. W. Edwards & 
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regularly and repairs are being made. 
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The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 
(Topic for Nov, 26—Dec. 2) 
Abundant Mercies. Ps. 103: 1-22. 


God’s presence the greatest of allgifts. His 
upholding. The unfolding of his purposes. 
Deliverance, reconciliation. Daily gifts. 


The best preparation for a day of praise is 
a life of gratitude. This in turn must come 
ont of that sense of God’s presence and love 
which is the reward of Christian obedience 
and the fruit of Christian experience. Of all 
the abundant mercies which God bestows 
upon his children, the best is the acquaint- 
ance with himself. For this is the satisfying 
experience, the improving gift in a troubled 
world where we grow weary of many things 
almost as soon as they come into our pos- 
session. How can it be otherwise when man 
was made in God’s image with a thirst for 
God which ean be satisfied no otherwise than 
in the loving companionship of every day. 





This acquaintance does in the least imply 
equality. There is in some recent utterances 
and arguments a suggestion, unconscious but 
none the Jess obtrusive and offensive, that 
somehow God is on trial before the bar of 
man’s opinion and ttat an adverse verdict 
would somehow abolish or diminish God. 
Nothing more futile and barren can be im- 
agined than such an attitude of mind. It de- 
stroys at a blow that reverence which is the 
salt of the higher lifeof man. It puts an end 
to gratitude. To love God is to feel his su- 
premacy and to reverence his character. 





Sometimes it appears to us that we have 
little to thank God for except that he bas held 
our heads above the floods of circumstance 
which whirl about us. We survive and little 
more, we seem to make no progress. But that 
upholding is no light thing when so many fail 
and sink. Perhaps we might do well to begin 
by gratitude that God has sustained us. That 
seems to have been the thought in the mind of 
the psalmist when he called to remembrance 
the Lord, ‘‘ who redeemeth thy life from de- 
struction.”’ 





Perhaps we forget sometimes our privilege 
in living so far along in the progress of God’s 
unfolding purpose. Is it not sémething to be 
grateful for that we come in the days of Amer- 
ica and not in the times when the cave dwell- 
ers had to fight the great beasts of the ancient 
world ard the arts were not invented? Too 
often the whole great inheritance of the dis- 
eoveries and victories of the race is a forgot- 


ten possession, and we are not above the old- | 


world fantasy that the golden age is behind 
and not before humanity. 





Think of the answers to our prayer that we 
may be delivered from temptation. We re- 
member the times when we yielded and fell, 
but we forget the other times when God made 
us a way of escape and helped us to use it. 
We think of the dangers which we saw or 
suffered from; we are blind to the other per- 
ils from which we were delivered without our 
seeing. We think of the friends whim we 
have lost; we are too forgetful to give thanks 
for those who have proved faithful and remain. 





The best preparation for a day of praiseisa 
life of gratitude. God’s gifts come every day, 





Baby’s Food 
can always be uniform if you use Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. The original. Especially 
prepared as an infantfood. Send for Baby’s Diary, 
a valuable booklet for mothers. 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 





and every day we should remember his lovirg- 
kindness. Why not form the habit of thanks- 
giving? If we do, it will become a continual 
feast. After we have remembered the good 
gifts which have come from God, there will 
be no room for bitterness of complaint for 
the trials which are a part of our schcol and 
which lead us toward the overcoming which 
is to be the greatest joy of all, both for our 
Father and ourselves. 





Biographical 
REV. MYRON SAMUEL DUDLEY 


We saw Mr. Dudley one day quite recently in 
front of the Congregational House, Boston, looking 
as in his usual good health. He died suddenly Fri- 
day, Nov. 17, at Newington, N. H., where for some 
years he has been serving as acting pastor of the 
Congregational church. Born in Peru, Vt., in 1837, 
he graduated from Williams College and Union 
Theological Seminary. In two years’ service in the 
Union Army during the Civil War he rose to the 
rank of captain. His pastorates were in Peacham, 
Vt., Cromwell, Ct., North Wilbraham and Nan- 
tucket. He was the author of several valuable his- 
torical papers, including a history of Cromwell, Ct., 
and studies in the early history of Nantucket. He 
belonged in the worthy company of New England 
ministers who have served well their communities, 
not only tn spiritual, but in all social and civic mat- 
ters for promoting their material, moral and intel- 
yectual well-being. 
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To College 
Without 
Cost 


A forty-eight-page illus- 
trated pamphlet tells the 
story of how over two 
hundred and fifty bright 
girls won their college 
course and education in 
music, without expense, and 
how others may do the 
same. It will be mailed 
FREE to any girl sending 


her address to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E54 Arch St., Philadelphia 

















For the Kindergarten Division 


One Year ef Sundav School Lessons. By Florence U. 
Palmer. Postpaid, $1.00. 


For the Elementary Division 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 6-8) 

Manual for Teachers, with lessens, music and manual 
work. By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root 
Kern. (Ready Jan. 1, 1906.) 

ADVANCED GRADE (AGES 9-11) 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. 

By Geoigia L. Chamberlin. Postpaid, $1.00. 


For the Secondary Division 
BEGINNING GRADE (AGES 12-18) 
Studics in the Gospel According to Mark. By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton. Postpaid, $1.00. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE (AGES 14-15) 
Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. (Ready for use in 
the autumn.) 
ADVANCED GRADE (AGES 16-17) 
The Life of Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and 
Shailer Mathews. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. 
Postpaid, $1.10. 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS FOR 


THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM FOR 1905-6 


HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


A pamphlet on the Graded Curriculum as applied to Sunday School work will be sent free on request. 


For the Adult Division 
The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By 
William R. Harper. Postpaid, $1.00. 
The_ Prophetic Element in the Old ease By 
William R. Harper. Postpaid, $1 00 
A_Shoart Introduct'‘on to the — By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton. Postpaid, $1.00. 
A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest 
DeWitt Buiton. Paper. Postpaid, 54 cents. 


For the Home Division and Private Circles 

The Foreshadowings of oe Christ. By William R. 
Harper. Paper, 50 cen 

The Life of the Christ. By Ernest (DeWitt Burton. 
Paper, 50 cents 

The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By Shailer 
Mathews. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Founding of the a Sere By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton. Paper, 50 

The Work of the Old <a pind By William R. 
Harper. Paper, /0 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. 
Harper. Paper, 50 cents. 


mm Outline of a Bible School Curriculum. By George 
y. Pease. Postpaid, 1.65. 
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continues to occupy the leading place 
among children’s papers. In the quality 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 
of Sunday- -schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully edited, 


ear, or 25 cents a 
year each in clubs of ten or more to one 
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On Berkshire Heights 


Perched in their tip-top eyries among the 
hilltowus of Berkshire the little village 
churches, feeble with age, cement what 
community-life there is in these decadent 
places. It was, therefore, with a hearty 
welcome that they greeted the representa- 
tives of the larger fellowship of the churches 
on three recent notable occasions: the ordi- 
nation of Mr. Clements as pastor at South- 
field, the meeting of the South Berkshire 
Conference at Mill; River, and that of the 
South Berkshire Association at Monterey. 
Mr. Clements, a graduate of Denver Univer- 
sity and Hartford Seminary, enters, with 
his bride, upon his first pastorate most aus- 
piciously. Southfield is hardly more than 
& hamlet but it boasts a whip factory that 
draws on India for its raw stock and lashes 
the world with its product. At the last of 
these meetings, that of the association at 
Monterey, a Mr. Habberley, who has been 
preaching for a year at Otis, the adjacent 
village, was examined for licensure. He 
has been business manager of Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age, aud a Presbyterian, but wishes to 
spend the rest of his days preaching, and 
his examination in exegesis, theology and 
Church history was passed very creditably. 
The association licensed him for the regular 
term of four years, provided he should re- 
main in the county and study under the 
direction of its committee appointed for that 
purpose. With a new minister, Mr. Emery, 
at New Boston and Sandisfield, and another, 
Mr. Abercrombie, at Windsor, these remoter 
towns are well supplied with workers. 


MINISTERIAL MOVEMENTS 


The resignation of Rev. Leon D. Bliss at 
Great Barrington, on account of ill health, 
came as a painful surprise. Mr. Bliss is to 
rest a year and will reside in Pittsfield. 
Scholarly, earnest and sympathetic, he has 
ministered faithfully, not only to his own 
people, but up and down the county, and 
has endeared himself:to all. Another min- 
ister, Rev. E. P. Seymour of Jnterluken, is 
removing to Charlemont after ¢ ficient, faith- 
ful and consecrated service of three years as 
pastor in the former place. Rev. W. W. 
Curtis and wife have brought the stimulus 
of the American Board meetings back to the 
Berkshire churches in fresh and graphic 
recitals. Mrs. Curtis, who has been for many 
years president of the Berkshire branch of 
the Woman’s Board, has been giving several 
addresses; at North Adams, Housatonic, 
Monterey and Stockbridge, and has re- 
hearsed the details of their transcontinental 
trip, the needs and opportunities of the 
American Board in a way that must awaken 
interest and increase offerings. Kev. J. 8S. 
Voorhees and his bride have been warmly 
welcomed by their parish at Adams. 


VISITING SPEAKERS 


Field Secretary Parker of the Massachu- 
setts Y. P. 8. C. E., has been visiting the 
churches throughout Berkshire in the inter- 
ests of Junior and evangelistic work. Mr. 
Don O. Shelton of the C. H. M. S., held con- 
ferences for the study of home missions and 
evangelism at Adams and at Housatonic, 
thus reaching delegates from the young peo- 
ple in the churches of the whole county. 
I regret to say that these conferences, while 
stimulating and invaluable, were slimly at- 
tended. There is something profounder far 
than the question, “How to reach the 
masses,” and that is, queerly enough, How 
to Get the Church to Want to Reach the 
Masses. R. DEW. M. 





One of the most gifted and winsome 
of New Eng'and Baptist ministers, Rev. 
Cephas B. Crane, in delightful reminis- 
cences of the interdenominational minis- 
terial conference which existed in Hart- 
ford, Ct., in Horace Bushnell’s and Dr. 
N. J. Burton’s day, says that an indis- 
pensable feature of a good conference 
is a provision for suppressing bures, 
who are like ‘‘the wide-mouthed and 
worthless sculpins that are always first 
at the hook, and when thrown over- 
board come up and bite again.” 
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THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


is the Only Bible Used in The Bible Teachers’ Training School (New York) 


President W. W. White says: ‘‘We do this because we believe 
that it is the best English Version of the Bible published.” 

The American Standard is the Bible authorized by the American 
Committee of Revision after 29 years of continuous labor as the most 
perfect translation of the Bible ever praduced, and gives the Scrip- 
tures in plain every-day English that everybody can understand. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get from us, any style of the 
American Standar” “evised Bibie you order. Prices 35c. to $18 00, according to 
size and binding. . “~ We sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the Revised Bible’’ 


our 40-page book, telling why the Bible was revised, how it was done, with sample pages, bindings, etc., 


of the many styles issued. Send your name on a postal card, with the name of your bookseller. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 39K East 18th St., New York 




















Special Holiday Offer of a 
Valuable Ten-Volume Dictionary of American Biographies 


NOTABLE AMERICANS 


COMPILED BY A COMPETENT AND SCHOLARLY CORPS OF EDITORS, HEADED BY 
ROSSITER JOHNSON, Ph.D., LL.D. 


These books are ready for immediate delivery. They should be in every progressive American home. 








For nearly twenty years no standard, comprehensive dictionary of famous American men and women has been 
issued. Yet the need of such a work is felt in every family that wishes to keep abreast of the times. During 
the interval mentioned our country has become a World-Power of the first class, and has advanced in art, 
letters, science, invention, and industry at a pace never before equaled. All this advance is due to the intellect 
and the energy of INDIVIDUAL AMERICANS. 








15,000 representative men and women. The personal histories of all American leaders, from the 
present time back to the earliest days of 
American history have been collected into 
10 splendid volumes, comprising nearly 
6,000 pages. Size 8”x 11”, with over 3,000 
reproductions from photographs, engrav- 
ings, and paintings. 

The list of names includes authors, artists, 
journalists, jurists, churchmen, scientists, states 
men—in brief, all Americans whose personal 
histories are deemed of sufficient interest and 
importance for a place in this great work. 


Why YOU should own these books. 
Because all human achievement is personal 
achievement; hence the books are in the best 
sense a work of history, of. things achieved, 
of success won, of turning points in human 
progress reached by individual effort. 

Because each biography has its lesson for you, its hint of success, its testimony to the value of trying. 
Because from no other book can you so thoroughly keep yourself informed regarding important American 
personalities of present or past times. 

Can you think of any single work of reference, any cyclopedia, or history, or text-book, so vitallv important 
to the home circle or to the individual student, teacher, editor, or author ? 3 


HOW TO OBTAIN NOTABLE AMERICANS. 
The publishers have decided to offer the first and limited edition at low prices and on easy terms, 
thus ensuring for these books a place of honor in every progressive American family. , 
Two styles of binding are ready: bi 
(1) A strong and handsome cloth, with gold-stamped leather label. a 
(2) Three-quarters morocco, gold stamped. The morocco is of course the more elegant 
: binding; but the cloth-bound set is rich and durable, and will appeal with almost equal 
ee force to the true book-lover. 94 
Biographical KS Fill out one of the coupons below, according to binding preferred, and send it to 4 Biographical 
Society, the publishers to-day, enclosing your business card, letter-head or other suit- r Society 
6 Beacon St., . able personal voucher, and the set will be sent you at once, at publish- “ 6 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass ~ ; ers’ expense, 2 Boston, Mass. 
expr repidvente: Na FOr your approval. ‘The books are submitted for your appro- gf, Pease, snd me, by 
of * Notable Americans,” val, and if you decide not to keep them they are to be re- “of * Nctable Americans,” 
in ten volumes, cloth bind- ~ turned within ten days, at publishers’ expense. in ten volumes, bound tm 
If you prefer, send us your name and address on a three-quarter morocco, gold 
postal, and you will receive by return mail full 


ing, with gold printed leather 
label and gold top. r. stamping and geld tops. 
) B ~ If I decide to buy this set, I agree 
particulars, with sample pages. Do not miss 
this exceptional opportunity. 


Ij I decide to buy this set I agree b c 
to send you three dollars a month for ~ '« to send you three dollars each month 
~ for twenty successive months, at the 

The Biographical Society 
6 Beacon St., Boston 





fourteen successive months. at the end ~ ; 
of which time the books wall become my ” end of which time the books will be my 
operty. If not, 1 agree to return the property. If not, I agree to return the 
ooks to you in first-class condition within ~ books to you in first-class condition within 
ten days ajter receiving them. ” ten days ajter receiving them 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
Dr. Torrey Defended 


I read with a great deal of interest the arti- 
cle in Our Readers’ Forum of The Congrega- 
tionalist by Mr. Macfarland, on the issue that 
must be faced concerning the Torrey-Alexan- 
der Mission. I would like to say that I have 
just returned from one solid month’s experi- 
ence in the city of Sheffield, Eng., where during 
all of September the Torrey-Alexander Mis- 
sion was in full blast. I went there in a per- 
fectly dispassionate and, in some sense of the 
word, hostile frame of mind; but the conclu- 
sions I reached were diametrically opposite to 
those reached by Mr. Macfarland. I saw many 
of the things to criticise that your correspond- 
ent makes note of, but when I saw such in- 
numerable and unmistakably blessed results 
from the meetings, I said I will be more char- 
itable toward methods that do not exactly 
please me, in the face of such accomplish- 
ments—bad characters changed, homes trans- 
formed, family feuds wiped out, drunkards 
reclaimed, and every night in the meetings 
thrilling testimonies of individual cases of 
conversion which seemed little short of mirac- 
ulous. 

Seeing these things for one solid month, I 
came to the conclusion that I had better take 
the attitude of Acts 4: 14, ‘‘ And seeing the 
man which was healed standing with them, 
they could say nothing against it.’”’ I took 
special pains to make inquiry among the min- 
isters of some of the large centers where the 
Torrey- Alexander Mission had been held, and 
I found that while there was a difference of 
opinion, all m3n whose churches were char- 
acterized as soul-winning forces, who were 
really dead in earnest for the advancement of 
the kingdom, most cordially and unequivo- 
cally indorsed the Torrey-Alexander Mission. 
In the city of Sheffield all the ministers were 
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unanimous in their support of the work; and 
I was especially impressed with the fact that 
the Episcopal Church was in the forefront, 
the vicar of Sheffield being the chairman of 
the evangelistic committee. 

One day a very wise-looking cleric ap- 
proached the gentle souled Alexander and 
said, **I don’t like the way Dr. Torrey con- 
ducts these meetings.” ‘ Well,’ said Mr. 
Alexander, ‘‘he, himself does not altogether 
like it, but he cannot find any other way. How 
do you doit?” ‘*O,” said the cleric, ** I don’t 
do it at all.” ‘*O, well,’ said -Mr. Alexan- 
der, ‘I like the way Dr. Torry does do it 
much better than the way you do not do it.” 
Whenever I feel myself criticising a good 
man’s great work, somehow or other, I cannot 
help asking myself: ‘* What am J doing, Can J 
do it any better? Or, am I doing anything at 
all in the way of soul-wioning?’’ When a 
man writes a two-column article consisting 
entirely of criticism, and not one word of com- 
mendation, somehow I cannot help asking the 
question, ‘‘ What is he doing to win souls, and 
how many has he won in the last year?” 

Newark, N. J. D. H. MARTIN. 


Help the Good 


Iam not assuming the réle of apologist for 
Dr. Torrey, or defending his theological con- 
eeptions in protesting against the spirit of An 
Issue Which Must Be Fased, which recently 
appeared in your paper. I am of the opinion 
that had the writer hesitated longer he would 
not have penned his words. On his own au- 
thority he declares, ‘‘ The note of the preacher 
is largely the note of his own personal author- 
ity.” I presume Dr. Torrey would give a dif- 
ferent basis for it. The fact that the ‘Glory 
Song” took the place, in the streets and in 
worse places, of the common concert hall airs, 
is looked upon as a degenerating, harmful in- 
fluence. Did it hurt the people who sang it in 
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these places? Did it injure the Master’s king- 
dom because of its widespread use? I would 
to God that all over the world, even in the 
places where vice is most rampant, religious 
songs could take the place of the common airs. 
And if there was any harm in the widespread 
use of the *‘ Glory Song,”’ was it any fault of 
Dr. Torrey’s or Mr. Alexander’s? 

Is it possible that the ministers who co-op- 
erated did so on any other basis than that of 
advancing a good work? Was it service ren- 
dered without any great earnestness? Rendered 
not because of their interest in the work, but 
simply because of a “hesitancy to disp rage 
any well-meant movement for evangelizstion.” 
They had better remained apart than to have 
given any such lukewarm support. It does 
not speak well for them. 

There are always numbers of well-meaning 
people who are ready to express their doubts 
as to the value of any religious movement. 
So far as Christianity is concerned, they date 
from the days of our Master upon the earth. 
I wonder if there were any of the early Chris- 
tians at that wonderful harvest on the day of 
Pentecost who doub‘ed the effect of Peter’s 
sermon. In these days when we are feeling 
the need of deeper spiritual life among our- 
selves, and the winning of others to the 
Master’s service, could we not be doing better 
by pointing out the good in every movement 
after righteousness, and leave the evil to die 
of its own accord? For surely that will be its 
end. 

Do we not all preach theology? Is a theo- 
logical propaganda something to be shunned? 
To treat of the great themes of God, Man, Sin, 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Divine Life in 
Man, the Fature Life; is not this a function 
of the ministry? And he who would speak 
with force, must he not speak as one having 
authority? Ido not care whether his theology 
be new or old, if he is to do anything with it, 


Continued on page 781. 
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Arlington Sausage 


Is Not Like Other Sausage 


Nothing but the choicest fresh pork 
is used for Arlington Sausage meat, and 
then only after it has been inspected by 
a United States Government inspector 
constantly on duty at our factory. The 
meat is chopped—not ground—and del- 
icately seasoned with pure spices. At 
every stage the work is as cleanly done 
as though you did it yourself. Arlington 
Sausage is put up in one pound pack- 
ages at the factory. Each package is 
double wrapped in germ proof parch- 
ment paper, and sealed. From that 
time until it reaches your kitchen it is 


Think of the difference between sau- 
sage like this and the sausage that is 
If you are at all particu- 
lar about what you eat, insist on having 
It is a breakfast 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
(Uontinued from page 780.) 


must not the note of certainty be in his work? 
Why not accord Dr. Torrey the same liberty 
we would give to the most radical follower of 
Harnack or of Ritschi? 

I do not for a moment agree with Dr. 
Torrey’s theology, but because of that I do 
not feel called upon to criticise his work, even 
though I might end my missive by saying, 
“* A man has no right either to disparage it, or 
to indorse it.’”’ The present status of the 
world is such that both men of the old and 
new schools are needed, and though I may be 
of the new school, I say God bless you, every 
time to the man of the old school who has the 
burden of sinful men on his heart, and who is 
seeking to bring them into touch with Christ. 

Belfast, Me. Davip L, WILSON. 





The Cost of Evangelism 


In a recent Congregationalist I read the 
eriticism Dr. Adams of San Francisco makes 
on the *‘cost’’ of evangelism. I am sure that 
it would be better for us if we took for our 
motto in evangelism, ‘‘ not how cheap but how 
good.” <A great gospel propaganda movement 
may cost a great deal of money, and it ought 
to cost, but it pays, a thousand times over it 
pays. A writerin the Outlook of Nov. 4, be- 
gins an article on Campaign Funds by say- 
ing, ‘‘ The necessary and legitimate expenses 
of every campaign are enormous.”’ Men of the 
world in pushing their enterprises are ready 
to put vast sums of money into the work. 
They do not expect great results without great 
expenditure of money and effurt. The Church 
must learn the same lesson. We cannot ex- 
pect telescopic dividends from microscopic in- 
vestments. ‘‘The people that do know their 


God shall be strong and do exploits.” The 
great cities are not to be taken for Christ un- 
til some men and women of great wealth do 
exploits in the way of planning great, long 
and strong campaigas to bring the multitude 
under the hearing of the gospel. The greatest 
preachers must be pressed into these evangel- 
istic campaigns. 

It is not in reason that a few people in one 
church should monopolize such preachers as 
Dawson, Hillis, Cadman, Gunsaulus and the 
like. Some power ought to loose them and 
let them go up and duwn the land preaching 
their great messages to the multitude that 
need it most. We ought also to lay hands on 
the most gifted singers, and have them go 
here and there singing the gospel into hearts 
barren of the hopes and joys of the gospel. 
Nicodemus and Joseph brought costly spices 
and linen to the burial of Jesus, and we are 
glad they did. He was worthy. An opera 
singer will take thousands of dollars out of 
a city by one night’s performance and the 
contributors will not find fault with the ex- 
pense. Let us make investments of wealth 
in great meetings to evangeliza the people 
and if we fail to get a grip on them, instead 
of whining about the cost go and repeat the 


-effort until the thing is done. The Church 


should give its best talent, its best gold to 
evangelize the masses. J. B. Stncox. 
Bond Street Congregational Church, Toronto. 





Archibald H. Grimke, in the New York 
Age, says that “sixty years ago the Amer- 
ican Church was the bulwark of American 
slavery. It is today the bulwark of American 
color prejudice.”” Mr. Grimke is a radical 
and has the disposition to exaggerate which 
goes with radicalism. In both Church and 
State today there is less solicitude for the 
Negro as such; but it is scarcely true to say 
that color prejadice in this country has its 
bulwark in the Church. 
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Cafe des 
) Invalides 





Better than Coffee 
Richer than Coffee 
Seven-eighths Coffee 


SAVE MONEY ano 
SECURE COMFORT 


by purchasing at once a pair of 


WORTH 
CUSHION S j-4 Oo ES 


SOLE... 
They wear long. They fit fine. They 
resist dampness and obviate colds. 
No other shoe begins to give so much 
foot comfort or satisfaction. For 
Roller Skating this shoe is unequalled. 
All we ask is for you to examine the shoes either in 


your owp home or at our store. If you cannot come to 
Boston, write today for our catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS 60., washington se. 


Entrance 2 doors svuth Macullar Parker Co.’s, 
Up one flight. Take elevator. 
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REFRIGERATORS 


There is no guesswork about Bell’s Seasoning. 
not a helter-skelter mixture of crude materials, but an 


BELL’S 
Spiced Poultry Seasoning 


The Kind Your Grandmother Used! 


(Nearly 40 years the favorite.) 


It is 


Opal Glass, Fine Tile, Odorless Wood and 
other Linings. 


Built to Order Refrigerators a Specialty. 
* REFRIGERATORS 


for Residences, Hotels, Clubs, 
Restaurants, Florists, Grocerys, 
Meat Markets, Public Institutions, etc. 


THEY ARE GUARANTEED! 


We carry a full stock of all sizes as advertised 
in all the leading magazines. 


CATALOGUES FREE 
No. 80 for Residences. 
No. 57 for Markets and Grocerys. 
No. 46 for Hotels, Hospitals, etc. 
No. 70 for Florists. 


THE WM. G. BELL COMPANY, 


SOLE N. E. AGENTS, 
50 Commercial Street, Boston 





exquisitely proportioned blend of pure sweet herbs and 
choice selected spices, so cunningly combined that no 


one flavor predominates but all 
flavors join to make that tanta- 
lizing, pungent, rich yet delicate 
effect which is the making of 
all spiced dishes. 


OUR 
DAINTY RECEIPT BOOK 


contains 10 choice receipts. Ask your 


grocer for it. A 10c. can of Bell’s 
flavors the dressing for 100 lbs. of meat, 
game, fish or poultry. 


Accept no substitutes. Insist on Bell’s. 


THE WM. G. BELL COMPANY, 


Sole Proprietors, 
50 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1861. 























The Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry is the greatest through 
train service route in America, oper- 
ating twenty-six through trains, daily 
between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Buff- 
alo, New York and Boston. 

Every hour in the twenty-four, the 
Lake Shore, in connection with the 
New York Central, Boston & Albany, 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie and the Big 
Four Route, sends out a splendidly 
equipped through train, affording the 
most complete and extensive service in 


A merica,. 


Address undersigned about your 
travel matters. 
A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Cleveland, O. 
Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager. 


Chicago, Ill. 








One month, 
Folders ready. 






IDEAL SOUTHERN TRIP 


Nassau, Bahamas 2nd Florida Resorts 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 


290. 
Early application desirable. 
D. G. HITCHCOCK, Manager, 


1 High Street, Warren, Mass. 
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Alabama 


The gathering of representatives of the fourteen 
district conferences of Alabama, in their state con- 
vention at Phoenix City, was an occasion of large 
interest. Strong in faith, the brethren came from 
far corners to plan for the interests of the kingdom 
committed to tbeir charge. Rev. Turner Wright 
was chosen moderator, and by his venerable pres- 
ence and buoyant optimism inspired an earnest pur- 
pose to make the coming years even better than 
the one just flown. Revival interest, additions to 
membership and the organization of several new 
churches were announced. 

The report of the registrar and treasurer, Rev. 
A. T. Clarke, was very satisfactory. It was with 
great regret that the convention accepted his resig- 
nation from this office, ill health compelling him to 
lay down this part of his work. Resolutions of 


| Sympathy and appreciation were passed expressing 





the prayers of the convention for his restoration, 
and recognizing the value of his faithful and effi- 
cient service during the thirteen years in which he 
has been an officer. As Sunday school and home 
missionary superintendent, Mr. Clarke is beloved 
in every church of our order throughout the state. 

A twofold movement in evidence among the 
churches is most encouraging. On the one hand is 
a desire to realize the best ideals of Congregational 
fellowship and efficiency, and on the other, a move- 
ment to bring the churches to self-support by unit- 
ing under one pastor several rural congregations, 
thus enabling pastors to devote their full time to 
the ministry, as is not now the case with the ma- 
jority. Steps were also taken looking toward en- 
larging the representation of the churches in the 
convention. Delegates are now appointed by dis- 
trict conferences. It is hoped by next year thata 
change will be made to the more common method 
of our Congregational associations, by which each 
local church sends representatives. 

Among noteworthy features was a sermon by Rev. 
P. J. Cartledge, of River Falls, Ala., whose state- 
ment of fundamental truths concerning the Divine 
Being and plan of salvation was modern, logical, 
profound. Another welcome guest was Rev. J. F. 
Blackburn, state Sunday school superintendent and 
general missionary for Georgia, whose genial pres- 
ence and excellent sermon were aninspiration. De- 
spite financial and numerical weakness and without 
the help of strong city churches to lead and inspire, 
we feel that the Congregational faith and polity will 
make progress in Alabama. G. E. B. 
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The Most Direct Route. 


All agents sell tickets via The North-Western Line. 


New Electric-lighted Daily Trains 


ccrween CHICAGO 


The most comfortable, convenient, 
unique and beautiful trains 


and each car is provided with 
ten sections and three private com- 
partments; or ten sections, a drawing 
room with annex and two compartments 
(to be used either singly or en suite). 
new cars are the maximum length, seventy-two 
he berths are several inches longer than the 
usual standard, the toilet rooms are larger than usual, 
fitted with porcelain wash stands and other innovations. 


The electric-lighting arrangements include individual reading lamps of the most modern 
design, magnificent art lamps in the buffet-smoking and library car, and brilliantly lighted 


Table d’hote dinner on dining car. The best of chefs, experienced waiters, and a menu’ 
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Summer’s 
Vacation 


Should be the journey westward 
over the Northern Pacific Railway, 
through Yellowstone National Park 
by four-horse coach—a magnificent 
journey through a weird and mar- 
velous land—thence through the 
great passes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Puget Sound country. 
It is a scenic treat. 

Northern Pacific train service is 
unexcelled. Excellent meals and 
comfortable coach equipment, at- 
tentive porters and all the conven- 
iences. Rates are m derate. Lib- 
eral stopovers. A card to C. P. 
O’Donnell, District Passenger 
Agent, 42 Jackson Place, Indian- 
apolis, Ird., will bring information. 
Send six cents in stamps for ‘* Won- 
derland 1905.” It tells facts you 
should know. 


Northern 
Pacific 
Railway 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Loss OF VITALITY is loss of the principle of life 
and is early indicated by failing appetite and dimin- 
ishing strength and endurance. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the greatest vitalizer—it acts on all the organs. 
and functions, and builds up the whole system. 


THANKSGIVING suggests Dinner Sets, and Jones, 


. McDuffee & Stratton have chosen this time to close 


out over five hundred sets at mark down values of 
exactly thirty-three and one-third per cent. discount 
from the lowest hitherto price. Three hundred dol- 
lar sets at two hundred, and fifteen dollar sets at ten, 
dollars, and so on. 
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Co-pastorate Begins at Park 
Street 


if audiences at Park Street Church continue 
as large as last Sunday morning, there need 
be no more talk of moving to a new locality. 
Floor and galleries were well filled with 
worshipers, probably not less than 800. Dr. 
Withruw conducted the opening services, 
pleasantly introducing Dr. A. Z. Conrad. He 
wanted the new co-pastor to preach so often 
that the congregation would know his voice 
and get well acquainted with him, but he in- 
tended to do his part also in preaching. Both 
pastors were one in aims and purposes. 

Dr. Conrad responded heartily, saying he 
had not the slightest question that it was 
God’s will that he should be there. He was 
full of hope and confidence because of his con- 
fidence in God. No event in his life had given 
him greater joy than his coming to that pas- 
torate, and his joy was enhanced by the privi- 
lege of association with the beloved senior pas- 
tor. Dr. Conrad preached from our Lord’s 
saying, John 9: 4, ** | must work the works of 
him that sent me,” etc., and his theme was 
The Compulsions of Redemptive Love, an 
earnest and eloquent presentation of the 
measureless love of Christ in his sacrifice for 
mankind. 





Organ Dedication at Newton 


Center 


A superb Austin organ, with case designed 
by Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, and other ac- 
cessories, costing in all about $9,800, has just 
been installed in the auditorium of the First 
Church of Newton, Rev. Edward M. Noyes, 
pastor. This church is noted for its fine pres- 
entation of classical music, and last Sunday’s 
programs were no exception. In the evening 
came the special service of dedication, closing 
with a recital by John Spencer Camp, Hart- 
ford’s well-known organist and composer. As 
in the case of the house of worship dedicated 
last summer, the cost of the organ was pro- 
vided before the order was given. Such com- 
pletion of an unusually choice equipment 
crowns the rejoicing of this active, self reliant 
ehurch. 
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If you want 
to save something every day 
getanew 


Glenwood 


simnas ‘Cooking E Easy 


Leading dealers sell them every- 
where as the standard range 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 81 FRANKLIN STREET 
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ATTRACTIVE 
VOYAGES 
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SPAIN, the 
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= From New York, January 30, 
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Pt time at “all ports for side trips--17 1-2 days in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 
By the ‘* PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 
LEAVING SEW YORK 
“Feb. 6, Duration 26 days; Cost $175 and upward 
Mar. 8, Duration 23 days ; Cost $150 and apward 
SPECIAL SHORT CRUISES DURING THE FALL, 
SPRING AND WINTER MONTHS 
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MEDITERRANEAN, 
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’ Cruise includes Venezuela 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RY 


SHORTEST’ LINE 
THROUGH TRAINS WITHOUT CHANGE 


ramen Florida ae 
sneer SOUTHWEST 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 


PINEHURST CAMDEN 
JACKSONVILLE 
And All Florida Resorts 
NASSAU HAVANA 


Also BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 


Direct connection from New England points 
at New York and Washington. Tourists’ 
tickets now on sale at reduced rates via all- 
rail or steamer and rail, allowing stop-over 
privileges. 

Booklets on winter resorts and schedules 
of trains, reservations, etc., of 


CHAS. L. LONGSDORF C. B. RYAN 
N. E. P. A. G. P. A. 
360 Washington St., Portsmouth, Va. 
Boston 





Only Direct 
All-Water Route 
Between 


{ New York, Boston ana 
Charleston, S. ¢. 
Jacksonville, Fla. | 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 
Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., ard In- 
termediate Landings 
The ** Clyde Line” is the favorite route be- 
| tween NEw York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
} and EasTERN Points, and’ CHARLESTON, 8. 


| C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making direct 
connection for all points South and Southwest 


Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 








FOR 8 all kinds of Church and aims School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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Connecticut Conference 


The thirty-ninth meeting was held Nov. 14-16 
at Bristol-on-the Pequabuck. Pastor Rusticus 
was there and Squire Wayback, also Dr. 
Boulevard and Deacon Board-of-Trade; in 
fact, 300 out of Connecticut’s sixty-four 
Congregational regiments were present, rep- 
resenting 187 of the 330 churches. Bristol 
church is strong and generous; yet the con- 
viction steadily grew upon the conference that 
going to charch in Bristol is an up-hill busi- 
ness. Dr. Moody was a genial and ub‘quitous 
host, and the conference believed with him 
that Bristol must have inherited the eartb, 
though not through meekness. 

Judge Livingston W. Cleveland of New 
Haven, recent candidate for governor, on tak- 
ing the chair expressed humorous surprise at 
receiving honors from any state convention. 
His humor came to the fore again, when after 
a protracted afternoon he suggested the hymn, 
** Day is dying in the west,”’ and adjournment 
significantly fullowed. 

The program centered upon The Church at 
Work, and included the addresses of three 
laymen, one Jay woman and fifteen ministers, 
a proportion that insured it against undue 
levity. The treatment of themes was of the 
highest intellectual order. President Harris 
of Amherst was philosophical, Judge Baldwin 
judicial, Dinsmore scholarly, Tweedy bril- 
liant, Tuthill convincing, Grant direct, Fiske 
optimistic, Miss Whiton practical, the Italians 
appealing. Lawyer Shipman’s paper on a 
Good Minister of Jesus Christ made one think 
that such sympathetic insight had been bred 
only in a parsonage sheepfold, and not amid 
law calf. Dr. Howe’s sermon suggested the 
prophet who had a fire in his bones, and Pas- 
tor Danforth’s flow of language a calliopic 
stream. President Harris made a masterly 
address on the Ministration of the Christiaan 
Church, taking the position that the gospel 
was the presentation of an ideal, and should 
be marked by nobler preaching and more de- 
vout, even liturgical, worship. It may not be 








SOUND SLEEP 


Can ee Be Secured 


“Up to two years ago,” a woman writes, ‘‘I 
was in the habit of using both tea and coffee 
regularly. 

“‘I found that my health was beginning to 
fail, strange nervous attacks would come sud- 
denly upon me, making me tremble so exces- 
sively that I could not do my work while they 
lasted; my sleep left me and I passed long 
nights in restless discomfort. I was filled 
with a nervous dread as to the future. 

“*A friend suggested that possibly tea and 
coffee were to blame, and I decided to give 
them up, and in casting about for a hot table 
beverage, which I felt was an absolute neces- 
sity, I was led by good fortune to try Postum 
Food Coffee. For more than a year I have 
used it three times a day and expect, so much 
good has it done me, to continue its use during 
the rest of my life. 

‘**Soon after beginning the use of Postum, 1 
found to my surprise, that, instead of tossing 
on a sleepless bed through the long, dreary 
night, I dropped into a sound, dreamless sleep 
the moment my head touched the pillow. 
Then I suddenly realized that all my nervous- 
ness had left me, and my appetite, which had 
fallen off before, had all at once been restored 
so that I ate my food with a keen relish. 

** All the nervous dread has gone. I walk a 
mile and a half each way to my work every 
day and enjoy it. I find an interest in every- 
thing that goes on about me that makes life a 
pleasure. All this I owe to leaving off tea 
and coffee and the use of Postum, for [I have 
taken no medicine.”’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 
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invidious to say that the discourse before the 
communion on the Mastership of Christ, a 
mastership culminating in his Saviourhood, 
was the high-water mark of the conference. 
As one expressed it, ‘‘ It made the conference 
for me.” 

The program was wrought out in fine liter- 
ary form. Under thetopic of The Work of the 
Church were treated An intelligent faith, The 
ministry of worship, and The ministry of life 
to life, by pastors Tuthill, Tweedy and Dins- 
more respectively. Under The Redemption of 
Scciety were treated The Church and the com- 
mercial spirit, and The Church the antagonist 
of caste, by Judge Baldwin and Rev. J. H. 
Grant. Under The Equipment of Christian 
Workers were treated A good minister, and 
The training of lay workers by A. L. Shipman, 
Esq , and Rev. J. R. Danforth. 

Yet, though the literary form was high, it is 
a@ question whether the conference would not 
have relished more freedom of debate, as the 


irrepressible parliamentary zeal gave evidence. 


For in Connecticut discussion is that kingdom 
of heaven into which every man presseth, 
whenever the moderator leaves the gates ajar. 

The Missionary Society of Connecticut had 
a notable session on Wednesday afternoon. 
Secretary Ives reported that the permanent 
funds had gained $104,000 during the year; 
that Connecticut was now first of all the states 
in national home missions contributions; that 
$17,000 had been spent in the state last year, 
and he hoped to see it increase to $25,000. 
Italian Connecticut was represented by three 
pastors and a layman of that language, who 
stated that there were 60,000 Italians in the 
state, of whom not more than 5,000 attended 
Catholic churches. Rural Connecticut was 
hopefully and helpfully delineated by S. A. 
Fiske, the pastor of Georgetown, and by Miss 
Whiton, who has done good work as a pastor’s 
assistant in North Norfolk. 

Action was taken on the suffering Jews of 
Russia, with the suggestion that they receive 
the collections on Thanksgiving Day. Four- 
teen nominations were made for the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society, and Rev. 
H. H. Kelsey of Hartford was put forward as 
candidate for national director from Connecti- 
cut. Perhaps the most important, certainly 
the most enthusiastic action of the confer- 
ence, was that of securing, through a stated 
committee, the gratuitous services of various 
pastors for three or four days’ evangelical aid 
each among the smaller churches. The next 
meeting will be at Naugatuck. J, 0. @- 


SIDE-LIGHTS 


Shipman: We spell Culture and Civilization with 
a big C, and life and leve with a small 1. 


Dinsmore: The Church is not only the body of 
Christ, but Paul goes so far as to say that it is Christ. 


Grant: Applause followed his presentation of the 
President as the noblest antagonist of caste in 
America. 


Tuthill: Science may bring men near to God; 
the Church must draw aside the veil that hides 
his glory. 


Tweedy: Civilization is an Amazon, growing ma- 
jestically till it merges into the ocean, not a Jordan 
that loses itself in a Dead Sea. 


President Harris: The whole Bible presents an 
ideal mau: the Decalogue gives his lineaments, the 
First Psalm also, and the Beatitudes. 


The moderator: My club recently debated, Can a 
man be a Christian and a successful minister at the 
same time? and no New Haven clergyman present 
ventured to advocate the affirmative. 





A citizen of California (name withheld) offers 
a prize of $500 for the best and a second prize 
of $300 for the next best essay on Moral Train- 
ing in Public Schools. Copy should be ty pe- 
written; not less than six or more than twelve 
thousand words long; and in the hands of 
Rev. Charles R. Brown of Oakland, Cal., 
before June 1, 1906, President Jordan of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., ater also being a 
judge. 
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Free Trial 


Instant Relief, and a Quick, Painless 
Cure by the Marvelous 
Pyramid Remedy. 


A Trial Treatment, Just to Prove it, is Sent 
Free to Every One Who Sends 
Their Name and Address. 


We are sending out thousands of treat- 
ments of Pyramid Pile Cure, absolutely 
free and at our own expense, to sufferers 
of piles, because we have such absolute 
contidence in it, and its past success has 
proven its wonderful virtues. 

Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief, 
as a sample will show. It stops conges- 
tion, restores normal circulation, heals 
sores, ulcers and irritated spots with 
great rapidity, and cures the CAUSE of 
piles without fail, in every case. 

No surgical operation is necessary for 
the cure of piles, because Pyramid Pile 
Cure will cure without cutting. An op- 
eration makes matters worse, hacking to 
pieces the delicate muscles which are re- 
lied upon for a satisfactory and perma- 
nent cure. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is put up in the 
form of suppositories, easy to use, and 
applied directly to the affected parts. 

lt requires but a small amount of treat- 
ment, as a rule, to produce a cure, if di- 
rections are carefully followed. 

After you have tried the trial treat- 
ment and found it satisfactory, as you 
will, you can get a regular-size package 
of Pyramid Pile Cure at your druggist’ 8 
for 50 cents. If your druggist hasn’t it, 
send us the money and we will forward 
you the treatment. 

Send your name and address for = 
treatment at once and we will send 
same by return mail, in sealed p dete 
wrapper, on receipt of your name and 
address. Pyramid Drug Co., 7589 Pyra- 
— oe? Marshall, Mich. 


individual Communion 
Cups = 


Why permit (ean 
a custom at 
the commun- 
ion table which you wou Td not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 chsechans 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
|Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Enrichment of the Sunday Service 


This subject was discussed at the meeting 
of the ministers, Monday morning. Through 
& wiser and more constant use of music as a 
part of worship, was the thought of Mr. Sul- 
lens, who would sing hymns rich in thought 
and emotion and sing them over till the peo- 
ple can sing them as wellasthechoir. Through 
prayer, genuine, earnest, tender, touching, in 
which the whole congregation can join be- 
cause conscious that the leader is expressing 
their own feelings, is in sympathy with them 
and is really praying for them, was the thought 
of Mr. Burgess. S) far as preaching is con- 
cerned, Mr. Pound of Rogers Park said en- 
richment must be secured by a preaching that 
is thoroughly Biblical and expressive of a mes- 
sage of help for sinful men through a crucified 
Saviour. Secular preaching on current topics, 
though of these a minister should not be ig- 
norant, in fact, any preaching which does not 
regard the Bible as of supreme authority in 
matters of religion, is not likely to be of much 
permanent value. The feeling of all seemed 
to be that the way to enrich our services is 
not by changing them radically, but by mak- 
ing those we now have more decidedly 
spiritual. 


China’s Judgment of the United States 


Not more remarkable for what was said 
than for the audience that heard it, was the 
address made Saturday evening before the 
Merchants’ Club by Sir Chentung Liang 
Cheng, the Chinese Minister. It was an ap- 
peal for fair play between China and America. 
Referring to the boycott of American goods 
and to the murder of American missionaries, 
he called attention to the fact that mobs in 
America have murdered Chinese laborers, and 
that with rare exceptions the murderers have 
not been punished, nor have indemnities been 
paid to those who saffered. While this is no 
excuse for China, it may, Sir Chentung thinks, 
palliate in some degree her crime. But his 
chief complaint was the exclusion act, which 
he deems urjust, as applied to members of the 
better classes from China, who come here to 
study and travel, and not tolabor. He wants 
the same liberty for his people to visit the 
United States and study its institutions as 
is accorded people from Earope. He insisted 
that the treatment his people have received is 
not in acsordance with the treaty secured by 
Hon. Anson Burlingame in 1868. Yet he paid 
high tribute to President McKinley, who did 
so much for China during the Boxer raid, and 
to “that eminent statesman, John Hay, Sec- 








WANT AND NEED. 
There’s a big difference 


between what a baby wants 
and what he needs. Deny 
him the one, give him the 


other. Most babies need 
Scott’s Emulsion— it’s the 


right thing for a baby. It 
contains a lot of strength- 
building qualities that their 
food may not contain, After 
a while they get to want it. 
Why? Because it makes 
them comfortable. Those 
dimples and round cheeks 
mean health and ease. Scott’s 
Emulsion makes children 
easy; keeps them so, too. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl St., New York, 
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retary of State.’’ He desires and believes 
that the friendly relations which have so long 
continued between the two nations will bind 
them still closer in the future and that pres- 
ent disturbances will soon pass away. 


Farewells at Beloit 

President and Mrs. Eaton have found it 
harder than they anticipated to break away 
from their Beloit home and friends, and to lay 
down a work in which they have been e gaged 
almost twenty years. The parting week was 
filled with surprises for them and expreisions 
of high esteem and warm affection. Saturday 
evening, in the absence of the president and 
Mrs. Eaton from home, Mr. and Mrs. James 
H. Moore of Chicago took possession of the 
house and placed a costly silver set on the din- 
ing-room table, turned on the gas, and quietly 
awaited the home coming of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eaton. The gift was from the trustees, and 
is all the more valuable as it represents so truly 
‘the affection which they bear fur the man who 
now leaves them. Sunday evening members 
of the faculty with their wives called on the 
president and presented him with a massive 
loving cup. The farewell of faculty and sta- 
dents was held in the new Smith Gymnasium 
which had been beautifully decorated for the 
purpose. At this banquet the students, the 
faculty and local alumni, were each repre- 
sented in the addresses to the president. One 
of the pleasantest incidents of the evening 
was the presentation of a book by one of the 
young ladies of the college, containing a 
printed appreciation by the students of their 
president, and signed by every student in the 
college. In his response President Eaton said 
that whatever success he had achieved during 
his presidency was due first of all to the as- 
sistance and sympathy of his wife, then to the 
loyal aid of the faculty, then to the support he 
had received from the trustees who had striven 
to placa the college on asolid financial founda- 
tion, and to the gifts and sympathy of Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons. 

For nothing has Beloit been more noted than 
for the Sunday afiernoon services at which 
the attendance of the students, though com- 
pulsory, has yet been voluntary as well. The 
music has al ways been of high order, and the 
brief addresses of the president, seldom ex- 
ceeding twenty minutes, have seemed to meet 
the need of the students and to wear the form 
of personal address and appeal. It was no 
easy matter for the president to control his 
voice as he spoke for the last time to that 
large body of youvg people, every one of 
whom had learned to look upon him as a friend 
as wellasateacher. The text of this parting 
discourse was 1 Cor. 3: 11, ‘‘ For other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that which is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.”’ Reference was 
made to the foucdations of faith and prayer 
on which the college was Jaid, and the hope 
expressed that no change in the character of 
the institution would ever leave the old re- 
ligious spirit behind. 

A farewell banquet was given Monday even- 
ing by the business men of the city. More 
than one hundred were present. Here, too, 
as every where else, the expressions of regard, 
confidence and love were hearty and genuine. 
Among those who spoke were Father Ward, 
the Roman Catholic priest of the city, and 
Senator Whitehead of Janesville. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eaton left Beloit Thursday for 
a short visit with their daughter who resides 
at Geneva, and will then seek a short rest 
somewhere in the East or South before taking 
up their work in St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Chicago, Nov. 18. FRANKLIN. 





The reason given by Southern Presbyterians 
why the Northern Presbyterian Synod of New 
York took no exception at its recent meeting 
to the support given Rev.S T. Carter by the 
Presbytery of Nassau, is ‘‘ because he is well 
stricken’ in years and after ali only a retired 
minister’’ !!! 
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WE HAVE NEVER % 
PAID LESS THAN 5 


Ove baste, speebiene 12 





ssets years, has’ steac pro- 
A gressed. We have rettibetod 
$1,750,000 fo holders of our certificates, 


profits amounting to nearl 

three quariers of a million dol- 

are. wale egy ye ataea to 
our surplus. strong institu- 
$150,000 tion, ¢ nducted under New 
York Barking Dept. supervis- 
ion, in which your savings will 
be carefully han‘led while 
earning for you 5% PER YEAR, 
reckoned for every day left in 
ourcare. Withdrawabieat your 
pleasure. Let us show you how 
we can handle your savings to 
better advantage than most 
other insiiutions. Write for 


particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
roadway, N. Y. 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in the “ Garden Spot,” agricul- 
turally speaking, of North Missouri and Southern 
Iowa. 


Netting my investors from 5% 
to 6% clear of all expenses. 


Interest and principal collected and remitted 
without costs of any kind. No better Investments 
in the Country. 

25 years in business without the loss of a cent of 
interest or principal for a client, and no client has 
ever had to take a foot of land under foreclosure. 
If you have any sums from $200 up you want 
safely invested, write me today and mention this 
paper. 

B.H. BONFOEY, Unionville, Mo. Mo. 

% your money, in amounts of § $100 00 and 

7% 'O upwards. Business established in 1870. 

I offer a seven per cent. PREFERRED STOCK 

and recommend it as a safe and very desirable in- 

vestment, free from risk, and well suited to the con- 
servative investor. Special circular on request. 


WATER . 
GEORGE G. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
onearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & tated 


Refreshing, — 
Healthful Sleep 


The dragging weight of heavy bedclothes de- 
stroys rest, increases insomnia, and prevents 
the benefits for which sleep is intended. 


Camel’s Hair 
Blankets 


Are lighter than the best wool, stronger, softer 
and waimer. ON CHARLES FRANCIS 
ADAMS says: ‘* More colds and rheumatic 
disorders have been contracted trying to sleep 
in cold and damp sheets than the ordinary 
traveler has any conce; tion of. Inmy judg- 
ment a camel’s hair blanket should find a 
place in the folder of every winter tourist.’’ 


One 10-4 Blanket $5.50 10-4 Blankets $10.00 
For Single Beds, per pair. 
12-4 Blankets $14.00 
For Double Beds, per pair. 


If desiring blankets we should be pleased to send 
them C. O. D. with the privilege of inspection. 


CAMEL’S HAIR BLANKET COMPANY 
NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 


EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 
For photo or general use. Dries 
quickly — never discolors print. Very & 
strong — corners will not curl, La - 
bottle now sold for 5c.( bymail,10c.) In Le PAGE’ 5 
bulk for large users, carton work, etc. 
LS PAGE’S MUCILACE 
2 0Z. size retalis 5e. ; ~s inail, 10e, 
i PAC LUE— 10e. ; 
mail, 12+, bot.or tube. RI sata c awn 
Kesex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass, 


Surplus and Profits 


























Lawrence, Kansas. 





One 12-4 Blanket $7.50 
















IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Enforced Institutionalism 


While not built with so-called institutional 
work in view, Bethany Church has been 
obliged in the Jast ten years to adapt itself to 
rapid and radical changes in the neighborhood. 
With no facilities in the modern sense, the 
sociological side of its work has attained con- 
siderable proportions including about twenty 
clubs, such as the Knights of King Arthur, 
four clubs for girls, three for boys, two for 
women and others affiliated with the schol 
orchurch. One of the vacation Bible schools 
was held here, and several of its children were 
retained in the regular Sunday school. A 
Swedish Lutheran Sunday school, whose 
home church is on the East Side, meets at 
Bethany after morning service. 

The church is open all day and every even- 
ing. People of eleven races speaking eight 
or nine langaages compose the families who 
come either to sewing school, clubs, Bible 
school or church service. Half its work is 
done in the homes. Congregationalism, as 
such, does not appeal to this motley popula- 
tion, one-third of whom change residence 
every year. Sixty per cent. of the neighbor- 
hood is Roman Catholic. Half the people 
live so near the border line of want, that a 
loss of two weeks’ work means serious dis- 
tress. Two hundred adults and chitdren were 
sent away in the summer. A summer cottage 
is projected, and when secured will be inval- 
uable for the large numbers about the dis- 
trict who need only pure food and fresh air 
to ward off incipient tuberculosis, ete. 

Despite its own heavy expenditures in com- 
pleting its new building, Broadway Taber- 





PASSING OF PORRIDGE. 


Makes Way for the Better Food of a 
Better Day. 


“** Porridge is no longer used for breakfast 
in my home,” writes a loyal Britain from 
Huntsville, Ont. This was an admission of 
no small significance to one ‘** brought up”’ on 
the time-honored stand-by. 

**One month ago,” she continues, *‘ I bought 
a package of Grape- Nuts food for my husband, 
who had b2en an invalid for over a year. He 
had passed through a severe attack of pneu- 
monia and la grippe combined, and was left in 
a very bad condition when they passed away. 

‘I tried everything for his benefit, but noth- 
ing seemed to do. him any good. Month fol- 
lowed month and he still remained as weak as 
ever. I was almost discouraged about him 
when I got the Grape-Nuts, but the result has 
compensated me for my anxiety. 

**In the one month that he has eaten Grape 
Nuts he has gained 10 pounds in weight, his 
strength is rapidly returning to him, and he 
feels like anew man. Now weall eat Grape- 
Nuts food, and are the better for it. Our little 
5-year old boy, who used to suffer from pains 
in the stomach after eating the old-fashioned 
porridge, has no more trouble since he began 
to use Grape- Nats, and I have no more doctor’s 
bills to pay for him. 

“*We use Grape Nats with only s weet cream, 
and find it the most tasty dish in our bill of 
fare 

“ Last Monday I ate 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts and cream for breakfast, nothing else, 
then set to work and got my morning’s work 
done by 9 v’clock, and felt less tired, much 
stronger, than if I had made my breakfast on 
meat, potatoes, etc., as l used to. I wouldn’t 
be without Grape-Nuts in my house for any 
money.’”’ Name g.ven by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. There’s a reason. 

Read the little buok, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ in packages. 
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nacle has taken care to maintain its daughter 
church in attractive dress, and this fall has 
improved and decorated the interior. The 
tabernacle endowment scheme includes $100,- 
000 endowment for Bethany, for the large in- 
stitutional work which the neighborhood calls 
for; also an appeal for $109,000 to erect a mod- 
ern plant, with the best eqaipment to meet 
future needs. An enviable opportunity awaits 
some privileged donor. 


Increased Bible Study 


Dr. Jefferson and his people this winter are 
to study the letter to the Ephesians, concern- 
ing which the Doctor has prepared seventy- 
five questions, recommending commentaries by 
Moule, Agar Beet and T. T. Abbott, with 
others for keener critical students. Dr. Jef- 
ferson hopes in time to have Bible study 
classes every evening and several afternoons 
per week, practically a Bible school in con- 
tinuous session. A home department of the 
Bible school recently organized, has already 
300 members, and the mark set is 1,000. Mr. 
Knapp, the director of Bible study, who came 
from Hartford to Union Seminary has al- 
ready acquired a large influence. Dr. William 
H. Thomson’s Bible class so long identified 
with the city’s religious work has bezun an- 
other season. People who attend the mid- 
week service this winter will memorize Matt. 
6, John 14, 1 Cor. 12 and Eph. 6: 1-20. The 
attendance at church services shows an in- 
crease of 125 per cent. over that of a year ago. 


The Business Man in the Y. M.C. A. 


To an increasing number of business men 
the Y. M. C. A. makes its appeal. The classes 
for engineering, real estate, electrical opera- 
tion, training of chauffeurs, etc., are over- 
crowded. The study of textiles in silk and 
in cotton has been added. Teacher-training 
classes have organized to supply schools and 
churches with more Bibleinstructors. Several 


branches conduct their own weekly newspaper, 
' constantly advocating therein continuous ed- 





ucation. The Twenty-third Street branch, 
which offers the only opportunity for study- 
ing all textiles, is attracting commission men, 
buyers, general dealers. Practical business 
law is now an available study. The study of 
the Bible as literature includes ten lectures on 
ethical monotheism in prose and poem as seen 
in Genesis, by Prof. Thomas C. Hall, and 
similar lectures by Drs. Lyman Abbott and 
Hamilton Mabie. SYDNEY. 


Education 


There are several Roman Catholic teachers 
and sixty Roman Catholic pupils at the Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, and here- 
after they are to be visited regularly by priests 
from St. Joseph’s College for Negro Cate 
chists, and are to have mass celebrated at least 
once a month. 


Columbia University received $2,000,000 last 
year in gifts of various amounts from many 
donors, a marked increase over any previous 
year. An income of $1,776,782 is needed for 
the current year, which sum gives some indi 
cation of what it means to administer a modern 
American university. 

Glasgow University’s Council has had be- 
fore it, but not for final action, a préposition 
for reorganization of the faculty of divinity 
and the addition of professors thereto, such 
objects to be attained mainly by combinations 
of Scottish theological halls. The matter has 
been deferred until the various churches in 
their general assemblies have acted. 

New York City has the credit of an inter- 
esting case of conscience. Tit superintendent 
of schools last week received the following 
note: 


Dear Sir: Enclosed please find four dollars 
to pay fur books destroyed, pencils, pens and 
paper taken by a child while attending your 
public schools in the city. 

Respectfully yours, 
A Grown-up CHILD. 








25 November 1906 


LET YOUR ‘STOMACH HAVE ITS 
OWN WAY, 


Do Not Try to Drive and Force it to 
Work When it is Not Able or You 
Will Suffer all the More. 


You cannot treat — stomach as 


some men treat a balky horse; force, 
drive or even starve it into doing work at 
which it rebels. The stomach is a patient 
and faithful servant and wi:l stand much 
abuse and ill-treatment before it “‘ balks,”’ 
but when it does you had better go slow 
with it and not attempt to make it work. 
Some people have the mistaken idea that 
they can make their stomachs work by 
starving themselves. They might cure 
the stomach that way, but it would take 
so long that they would have no use for a 
stomach when they got through. The 
sensible way out of the difficulty is to let 
the stomach rest if it wants to and em- 
ploy a substitute to do its work. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do the 
work of your stomach for you and digest 
your food just as your stomach used to 
when it was well. You can prove this by 
putting your food in a glass jar with one 
of the tablets and suflicient water and 
you will see the food digested in just the 
same time as the digestive fluids of the 
stomach would do it. That will satisfy 
your mind. Now, to satisfy both your 
mind and body take one of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after eating—eat all and 
what you want—and you will feel in your 
mind that your food is being digested be- 
cause you will feel no disturbance or 
weight in your stomach ; in fact, you will 
forget all about having a stomach, just as 
you did when you were a healthy boy or 

irl. 

' Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act in a nat- 
ural way because they contain only the 
natural elements of the gastric juices and 
other digestive fluids of the stomach. It 
makes no difference what condition the 
stomachis in, they go right ahead of their 
own accord and do their work. They 
know their business and surrounding con- 
ditions do not influence them in the least. 
They thus relieve the weak stomach of 
all its burdens and give it its much- 
needed rest and permit it to become 
strong and healthy. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. They 
are so well known and their popularity is 
so great that a druggist would as soon 
think of being out of alcohol or quinine as 
of them. In fact, physicians are pre- 
scribing them all over the land, and if 
your own doctor is real honest with you, 
he will tell you frankly that there is noth- 
ing on earth so good for dyspepsia as 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 





PETER MOLLER’S| 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLO ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin@Co.New York, Sole Agents © 


O PI U MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Establishes 1875. Thousands 


aving failed elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be iaken at home. 


Write The Dr. 1. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Use the Great English Remedy 5, 


BLAIR’S PILLS} 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1, 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry 8t., Brooklyn, N. ¥. ee 
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These papers we shall endeavor to make more attractive than ever for the coming year. All 


are issued weekly, are handsomely illustrated and well printed. 


For Little Children The Mayflower. Edited by Julia H. Boynton. Full of bright pictures 
and stories such as little children like. 61% cts. per quarter. 


Bible Stories for The Little Pilgrim: Beginners’ Lessons. This weekly paper, while 


Little Children devoted to the stories which are included in the Beginners’ Course for 


Children, is also an admirable paper to read to children anywhere at 
any time for the purpose of teaching them the stories of the Bible 
which are told and illustrated so that they can understand them. 


5 cts. per quarter to schools. 


For Intermediate The Pilgrim Visitor. Full of pictures and stories suited to boys and 
Scholars girls of 9 to 15 years. Has a department for Junior Endeavorers and 


many attractive features for boys and girls. 8 cts. per quarter to schools. 


For Older Scholars The Wellspring. Our famous 8-page illustrated paper filled with illus- 
For Y. P.S. C. E. trated serial stories, instructive, helpful, and inspiring articles, all 
Members permeated by a wholesome, cheerful, Christian spirit. It has an ex- 
In fact for Everybody cellent Y. P. S. C. E. department, and is unsurpassed as a young 


people’s paper. 12!» cts. per quarter to schools. 


Samples of any or all the above free on request 








Our new Song-Book for Primary Departments and Kindérgartens 


Songs for Little People 


By Frances WELD DANIELSON and Grace WILBUR CONANT. Introduction by Lucy WHueEELocK 
123 Songs. 60 cts. net in quantities 


Contains many choice songs for little children which are simple yet beautiful. Many appear elsewhere only in high priced 
books, many are adaptations of folk songs and classic melodies, and many are original pieces not found elsewhere. Not only 
Primary Sunday-school teachers but Kindergarten teachers in public schools will be delighted with it. Returnable sample 
mailed on request to any Teacher or Primary Superintendent interested. 
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STORIES OF AMERICAN HER 


HAT else can make historic men and 
deeds seem so real as vivid stories? A 
series of such stories in groups, each dealing 
with a particular period of our history, will 
begin to appear in the 1906 Volume of 


THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


HI. utmost pains have been 
taken to get stories which 
‘| not only as stories, but also 
accurate pictures of historic 
The periods covered by 
stories are as follows, and 

» will be at least three stories 


? ; 
of each peri rd: 


Under the Crown. 1607-1776 
Winning of Independence. 1776-1787 
The Young Nation. 1787-1815 
The National Advance. 1815-1840 
Before the War. 1840-1861 
The Civil War. 1861-1865 





among 

-acific slope, 

and fens of the 

1 the wide sea that 

\tlantic coast,—and 

ong all these stories The Com 

panion intraduces no eh aracter to 

‘aders whom they would not 
welcome to the family circle 


Iflustrated Announcement of the 1906 Volume 
sent with Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 





EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions this publication) with $1.75 for The 
Companion for the 52 weeks of 1906 will receive 


All he issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1905. 


Free :: The Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. Free 


The — oanion Calendar for 1906, in twelve colors and gold. 
Chen the 52 issues of The Companion—a library of the best reading for every member of the family. 








$12,000.00 will be shared equally by subscribers who secure five other new subscriptions. Send for information. 


Go8 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





